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PREFACE. 


The object of this book is to give information to engineers upon air and 
gas flow, and to indicate where more detailed information on the various 
subjects may be found : the references are purposely given fully, so that 
readers may consult the originals if they wish. An attempt is also made 
to co-ordinate the results of various tests and formulae, so that the reason 
for variations may be appreciated. For instance, there are many refer- 
ences to the coefficient of friction in reports, but the jpxtra ordinary varia- 
tions in its value may be seen in fig. 2*1 to 2’4: and in Tables 2*2 to 2*4: : 
some authorities take it as constant. 

For those who are ready to accept any formula without caring how it 
is arrived at or what values of the constants are included, this book wiU 
not perhaps be of much interest, as it is largely concerned with those very 
points. But for those who want to know upon what foundations graphs 
and formulae are based it should be of value. 

As regards subject-matter : Chapters II. and III. deal with the flow in 
pipes ; Chapters IV. to YII. deal chiefly with pneumatic tube problems ; 
Chapters VIII. to X, deal with the measurement of air and gas, about which 
little information is given in books on air compressors, and include a 
description of the recent development of hot-wire anemometers ; Chapters 
XI. to XIV, deal shortly with some subsidiary questions relating to 
air flow. 

Some of the graphs are plotted on logarithmically ruled paper, which 
deserves to be much better known in this country. A few abaci are 
included, these being a very convenient form of graphical chart. 

The metric symbols cm, kg, m are printed without a full stop, as is 
customary in French and German journals. 

The numbering of figures, equations, and tables is done consecutively 
for each chapter, not for the book as a whole. Use is made of the * to 
differentiate between the chapter number and figure number, viz. 2*1, 
3*1, etc. 

I shall be glad if attention is drawn to any mistakes and errors which 
may have crept into the formulse and tables : in this connection it may be 
stated that the constants in the formulae have only been calculated upon 
a slide rule and may be J per cent. out. Such inaccuracy is immaterial 
in ordinary air and gas work, as the varying conditions of the atmosphere 
cause the specific volume of air to vary much more than ^ per cent, from # 
day to day, or even from hour to hour. 

Any suggestions as to the rearrangement of tables and graphs which 
would make them of more use will be welcomed, 

A. B. EASON. 

London, 1919. 
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FLOW AjS^D MEASUREMELtt OF 
AIR AE'D OASES. 


CHAPTER I. 

PROBLEMS DEALT WITH, AND SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION. 

Parposo of book — States of flow — Specific problems investigated — ^Density of moist nir — 
Conversion from one system of units to another — Conversion factors— Symbols 
used — Bibliography of books — Bibliography of reports, English, American, 
Continental, and Colonial, 

The purpose of tRe book is to investigate : (i.) the friction of gases and 
the coefficient of friction in pipes ; (ii.) the question of suitable meters for 
gas and air ; (iii.) the working of pneumatic tubes. The sources from which 
information has been obtained are the books and reports mentioned in 
Schedules 1 to 4, and experiments made on pneumatic tubes and air-com- 
pressing plants. We are chiefly concerned with the flow in pipes, and not 
with flow in unconfined space such as the atmosphere. 

Different States of Flow, 

Any discussion upon the flow of gases may deal with one of three 
different states of flow, the boundaries between which are fairly definite. 
The first state covers the cases of flow at low velocities where the friction 
varies approximately as the velocity, «, and where the Possieule laws hold ; 
these cases are chiefly of scientific interest and do not usually occur in 
commercial work. The second state covers cases of flow at medium 
velocities where the friction varies approximately as the square of the 
velocity, The critical velocity for air, which divides the first and 

second states, is given in Table I'l. 

The equation for the critical velocity (Hutte, p. 364) is 

in metric imits. 

^ dm 

For a further discussion on this matter, see Chapter II., p. 486. The 
third state covers cases of flow at high velocities where the velocity i^ so 
high that it approximates to the velocity of sound in the gas, and the friction 
varies at a rate greater than the square of the velocity ; this case is chiefly 
of scientific interest, but also occurs in the efflux of gases from orifices. 
The investigations in this book deal chiefly with the second type of flow, 
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costly to instal, but the less will be the loss of pressure in the pipe. 
Local considerations as regards space may at once determine the size of 
pipe, but a method of finding the most economical pipe to use — if such a 
size is practicable — ^is given in Chapter IV. 

In all air calculations one has to consider the quantities of air flowing. 
The metering of air is therefore dealt with in Chapters VIII., IX., X. Such 
meters are not nearly so common nor so well developed as meters for 
water ; measurement of air is more difficult than measurement of water, 
becauses the forces available- for working the mechanism of the meter in 
the case of air are much smaller than those available in the case of water. 
Difficulties also exist because of the alteration of the density of the air 
during flow, owing to the drop of pressure. 

A scientific treatment of the flow of air is given by Shaw in his book on 
Air Currents ; but his discussion only concerns air at atmospheric pressure, 
as used in ventilation work. He shows the analogy between air flow and 
currents in electrical circuits, thus : — 

Aero-Motive Force =A.M.F.=resistance (quantity)^ 

Electro-Motive Force = E.M.F.— resistance (quantity). 

The electric analogy is of use, but to get a complete analogy it is desirable 
to have a unit of resistance similar to the ohm. This is not possible in the 
case of air, as the resistance to flow depends upon the quantity flowing, 
while electrical resistance is independent of quantity. Shaw chooses as a 
unit for ventilation work an orifice 6 inches in diameter, which delivers 
unit quantity (1 cu. ft/sec) when unit aero-motive force exists between the 
two sides of the orifice. If the density is altered the flow will be altered, 
and therefore the unit is only useful with air at atmospheric pressure. 

Equations for the Gas Constant and Density of Moist Air. 

We wish to have a ready means of finding the densities of gas mixtures, 
especially of moist air, and can proceed as follows : — Wo assume that the 
gases dealt with in this book, viz. air and coal gas, follow the laws of perfect 
gases ; therefore the main equation holds : 

Pt;=CT=RT/;x . . • . (riO) 

P is the pressure per unit area. 

V „ volume „ weight. 

C „ gas constant. 

T „ absolute temperature. 

R „ universal gas constant=1530 Eng., =848 metric (1*11) 
„ molecular weight (see Table 1*2). 

7« = P/CT=P/i/RT .... (1*12) 

The density of various gases at atmospheric pressure and fixed temperature 
varies as fi, so that we get equations for the density at standard temperature 
and pressures 

In English units : 

At C., 32® F., P=211C, p=14-7, 7/ = 700 mm, 

Lb/ft3=ni= -002788/1, t>=358'7//x . (1*18) 

At 17® C., 62® F., p=14-7, ?«=-002624/x, v=3S0-0//i . (1*14) 
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One should also remember that the densities of vapours arc usually 
compared with that of air at the same temperature and pressure, and then 
become of the same nature as specific gravities, the density of air being 
taken as 1*00 : in such a case the ‘‘ density ” 

molecular weight of the gas 
"" 2“8*95-2S^ * • • 

The true density of vapours, or weight per unit volume, has been given 
in Eq. 1‘12. 

Eowse {Trans, Amer, Soc. M.i?., 35/687/1913) deals with this question also. 


Table 1*3. — ^Density of Air ; Pressure of Water Vapour, etc. 


Degrees 

Ceut. 

Degrees 

Fahr. 

Diy 

air. 

Water vapour. 

A. 

A’. 

Kg per 
cu. m. 

Lb. per 
cn. it. 

Pressure, 
mm Hg. 

Density, 

0 

32*0 

1*253 

-0781 

4 6 

-0049 

*003 

*00064 

2 

35-6 

1-244 

•0775 

5*3 

•0056 

•003 

-00069 

4 

39-2 

1-235 

•0770 

6*1 

-0064 

*004 

•ooos 

6 

42*8 

1*226 

•0765 

7*0 

•0073 

•004 

*0009 

8 

46*4 

1-217 

*0759 

8*0 

•0083 

*005 

■0010 

10 

50*0 

1-208 

•0754 

9-2 

•0094 

■006 

*0012 

12 

53*6 

1*200 

*0748 

10-5 

*0107 

•007 

• 001:3 

* 14 

57*2 

1-192 

•0743 

12 0 

*0121 

•007 

-0015 

16 

60*8 

1*183 

•0737 

13-6 

■0137 

•oos 

•0017 

18 

64*4 

1*175 

*0732 

15*5 

•0154 

•009 

•0019 

20 

6S'0 

1*167 

•0726 

17*5 

•0173 

•on 

*00215 

22 

71-6 

1*159 ' 

*0721 

19*8 

•0194 

•012 

•0024 

24 

75*2 

1*151 

•0716 

22*4 

•0218 

•013 

•0027 

26 

78*8 

1*144 

•0712 

25*3 

•0243 

•015 

•0030 

2S 1 

82*4 

1*136 j 

*0708 

28*4 

•0273 

■017 

•0034 

30 i 

86*0 

1*128 1 

•0703 ‘ 

31*8 1 

*0304 

•019 

•0037 


Speoific volumes of air : at 

735-5 ram and 760 min 

1 




TTlo 

Vo 

7)1 0 

Vo 

In metric units, dry at 0” C. 


1*253 

*798 

1*293 

•773 


70% TQoist at 0“ C. 


1*251 

•800 

1-291 

-774 


drv at 15® C. 


1*188 

•843 

1-2-25 

'81 ( 


70/' nioi 

at at 15® C. 


1*182 

*845 

1*221 

•819 

In EnaUsh units, dr\’ at 0® C. 


*0781 

12-8 

*uS06 

12-4 


70% moist at 0“ C. 


•0780 

12-8 

*0805 

12 4 


drv at 15® C. 


-0740 

13-5' 

*0764 

13T 


70% moist at 15® C. 


*0736 

13*6 

•0761 

13-14 


Conversion of Formulae from one System of Units to another. 

It often happens that an equation, 


is required as 


P^ in metric units, 

Pj®=Ai?«/Wi= in English units : 


Ai=A 




then 
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ThrelfaU 


Inst. Fuel Journal , 

Inst, Gas Engr. Trans. 
Inst. Mcch. Engr. Proc, 


Armstrong 

Hodgson 

Unwin 

ThreUaU 

Watson 

Henderson 


Stewart 

Callendar 
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Schedule 2. — Exolisii and CoLoxtAL Eepobts Consulted — contd . 


Title. 

^Snbject. 

! 

Vol. 

Page, 

Year. 

Author. 

j Philosophical Magazine 

r 

31 . 

322 

1916 

Kin" 

0 

32 

177 

1916 

Ravlei"h 


yiw 

30 

505 

1920 

Thomas 



40 

640 

1920 

Thomas 


M\v 

41 

240 

1921 

Thomas 


0 

41 

2SG 

1921 

Walker 


F 

41 

899 

1921 

Da\i3 


0 

42 

13S 

1921 

Walker 


F 

43 

329 

1922 

Davis 


0 

43 

5S9 

1922 

Walker 


yv.’ 

43 

CSS 

1922 

Thomas 


Man. 

43 

84 

1923 

WagstafT 


0 

45 

229 

1923 

Gibson 


0 

46 

785 

1923 

Thomas 


A 

o 

8S1 

1926 

Ou*cr 


0 

o 

852 

1926 

Suift 



3 

SI 

1927 

Simmons 


F 

4 

203 

1927 

Dean 


0 

4 

917 

1927 

Wadlou’ 


0 

5 

1 

1928 

Suift 


F 

5 

673 

1928 

Dean 

j Phil. Trans. Hoj. Soc. 

A 

ICO 

797 

1S7S 

Robinson 


F 

174 

935 

ISS3 

Remolds 



m 

591 

1803 

Bottomlcv 


Mw 

191 

501 

ISOS 

Pctavel 


F 

214 

199 

1914 

Stanton 


D 

225 

303 ; 

1925 ; 

Fage 

Phvs. Soc. Proc. 

'SW 

32 

196 i 

1920 

Thomas 


Mu* 

33 

149 1 

1921 1 

Thomas 


Mu* 

33 

152 

1921 

Davis 



33 

190 ; 

1921 

Humphrey 


0 

33 

225 

1921 

Bond 


F 

34 

139 

1922 

Bond 


F 

40 ; 

1 

1927 

Bond 

j Royal Society Proc. . 

D 

4S 

233 

1890 

Dines 

1 

F 

76 

205 

1905 

Morrow 


Man. 

7S 

410 

1906 

Roberts 

i 

F 

SO 

114 

^ 1908 

Grindley 


F 

So 

119 

1911 

Eostice 


F 

So 

36G 

1911 

Stanton 


F 

87 

154 

1912 

Carothers 


0 

89 

91 

1913 

Davidson 


Mu* 

90 

563 

1914 

King 


F 

92 

144 

1916 

Lees 


F 

92 

337 

1916 

Lander 


0 

04 

155 

I91S 

Hartshorn 


0 

97 

413 

1922 

Marshall 

- 

F 

111 

306 

1926 

Stanton 


F 

119 

92 

1928 

Davis 


D 

120 

260 

1928 

Taylor 


F 

120 

091 

1928 

Cornish 


F 

121 

194 

1028 

Taylor 


F 

123 

645 

1929 

White 


F 

124 

243 

1929 

Taylor 

Royal Soc. Canada Trans. . 

P 

12 

131 

1918 

Shaw 
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Schedule 3. — American Reports Consulted — continued . 


Title. 

Subject. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Year. 

Author. 

Amer. Soc. Mcch. Engr. Journal 

Vi. 

3S 

888 

1916 

Earhart 

0 

38 

953 

1916 

Reynolds 


0 

39 

221 

1917 

Upton 


0 

39 

250 

1917 

Reynolds 


P 

41 

429 

1919 

Spitzglass 


F 

41 

949 

1919 

Baufre 


F 

42 

56 

1920 

Camiehel 


Mv 

42 

220 

1920 

Warren 


F 

42 

334 

1920 

Taylor 


P 

43 

316 

1921 

Redfield 


0 

43 

327 

1921 

MeUanby 


F 

43 

735 

1921 

Dcnecke 


F 

45 

223 

1923 

Judd 


F 

45 

289 

1923 

Broido 


Mv 

45 

297 

1923 

Smith 


0 

45 

342 

1923 

Spitzglass 

Amer. Soc. Mech. Engr, Trans, , 

P 

22 

262 

1901 

Gregory 

P 

25 

184 

1904 

Gregory 


0 

2G 

114 

1905 

Borsody 


M 

27 

193 

1906 

Durley 


P 

28 

483 

1907 

Coleman 


P 

30 

351 

1908 

Gregory 


M 

31 

655 

1909 

Thomas 


F 

33 

1055 

1911 

Carrier 


F 

33 

1137 

1911 

Knceland 


P 

34 

1019 

1912 

Treat 


F 

34 

1091 

1912 

Weymouth 


P 

35 

633 

1913 

Rowse 


M 

36 

239 

1914 

Levin 


M 

36 

707 

1914 

Hayes 


0 

38 

799 

1916 

Reynolds 


F 

48 

145 

1926 

Atherton 

Amer. Soc. Naval Arch, and Mar. 
Engr. Trans. 

F 

13 

9 

1905 

Taylor 

Amer. Soc. Naval Engr. . 

M 

31 

532 

1925 

Bechler 

Amer. Waterworks Assoc. 

F 

18 

409 

1927 

Enger 

Bureau of Standards : Technologic 

Vi. 

11 

112 

1919 

Herschel 

Paper, 

0 

15 

573 

1920 

Buckingham 

Chemical Age . , , . 

F 

2 

118 

1920 

Zeisberg 

Chem. and Met. Eng. 

Conv. 

22 

566 

1920 

— 

F 

23 

607 

1920 

Preston 


F 

30 

234 

1924 

M‘Adams - 


M 

30 

633 

1924 

Turner 

Compressed Air Magazine . 

F 

1 

360 

1898 

Cox 

P 

17 

6636 

1912 

Crewson 


M 

19 

728 

1914 

— 


Conv. 

26 

9965 

1921 

Rayleigh 


Conv. 

26 

9967 

1921 

Briggs 


T 

26 

10279 

1921 

Eason 


F 

27 

48 

1922 

Haight 


T 

27 

322 

1922 

Salathiel 


T 

34 

2661 

1929 

— 

Concrete (in Supplement) . 

Conv. 

16 

36 

1920 

Kinyon 

Electrical Review (Chicago) 

M 

63 

-238 

1913 



2 
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ScHEitn-E 5.— American IlEroRTs Consi'lteh— 


Title 

.‘'iilijMt 

VoL 

P«-c 

Year. 

Author. 

Ilh-ctrical UorM 

51 

OS 

SCft 

lOlft 

PhilifM 


>I 

7ft 

C30 

103t) 

llilton 


V 

So 

711 

103.-. 

Prwdrttel 

J’nST CIuli I’liiU'leljihia I*roo 

!■ 

27 

1C7 

1010 

Ih-rry 

l’!p?mc«'nng 

r 

3 

4S0 

lists 

lUx 


E 

3 

WP. 

lOOS 



r 

7 

330 

1010 

dolitwlon 

Er^ an<i Ind ^Ianay1•mp^lt 

f'rif] » 

2 

703 

1010 

Zimmer 

Kn.'inei nn4 Macazine 

F 

dS 

CO I 

1015 

J oh Raton 

Fnpmrirnns Nra* . 

Vi. 

■1ft 

312 

HNtl 

Church 


1* 

ftl 

31S 

P8M 

llojtl 


P 


CftO 

10fP» 

lluniham 

En^mif rins News Ilrconl 

n 

77 

10 

1017 

XrUon 

r 

83 

102 

1010 



Mt 

S3 

00ft 

1010 

I’anloe 


M 

87 

fiio 

10-31 

Cnlhna 


E 

ss 

US 

1032 

Molfo 


Mr 

8S 

707 

1032 



Mv 

8S 

1003 

1033 



K 

sy 

0'*0 

1033 

55i)aon 


E 

01 

17S 

1031 

M .Millm 


E 

01 

P«3 

1033 

Naplrr 


E 

05 

100 

103-1 

55'e_>mann 

F«=iu'-> tin- H<>cnt,l . 

E 

Cl 

381 

lOp) 

Oiamlh-r 


E 

Cl 

rA3 

lom 

ll.rria 

flriieral EW. Iteinw 

Ml 

33 

153 

1030 

l)i wson 


51 w 

37 

183 

1031 

51’iioley 


y 1 


33ft 

1035 

Put- 

! ' 

E 


380 


>\irt 

1 IiHt'i'trljI Msriactment 

0»nv. 

07 

0 

103) [ 

IVlta 

Irt'n A^e .... 

{» 

OS 

tOI'l 

lOIft ' 

Eitel 

Ifwi Trade Iletii-w . 

P 

03 

777 

PJIS 1 

5t»o 

InttTni^vwial Matitw Fft/ii\«-t- 

I* 

3*. 

1 72f) 

1030 ^ 


Jfrtin »1 A»s/v. .‘ttjf. ' 

!■ 


! 31 

lO'il 

Mhite 

Jottrr.Al EranLtin Inti. . . 

M 

' 173 

411 [ 

ion 

Thomai 


51 1 

ISi 

I 

lotft 

Kin.^ 


5! 

183 

1 10] 

loin 

Ki(u- 


Vi. 1 

! 183 

113 

10)7 

55 iinhin-ton 


\i. 

113 

781 

1017 

Kin» 


Man 

18H 


P»P> 

Zat.m 


Van 

PJn ‘ 

•313 

1031 

Zahm 


E 

lOs 


1031 

!'>>( 

J.e.n-il In! a-vl Ffi-r. Clen 

E 

8 

037 1 

Polft 

I^«U 


E 

It 

033 i 

PJIO 

!!• nton 


51 

15 


It^a , 

Miattueh 

tf IT-tifiviir 

T 

45 

133 ' 

lOA* i 

Calkir.a 


Mr ' 



1023 , 

8mith 


5t 1 

*'• f 

C7'i ■ 

1033 1 

AlVn 


1 51 

Sft ! 

13 > 

1'>3I 

Tajl ^ 

n.»’ alEetl^w 

i y '■ 

' 4a . 

102.'. . 

1021 


y > 

13 

372 ! 

10<»l 


5 

V 1 

Ifi 

377 ' 

PS'd 

tVAar 

1 

1 P ! 

17 

410 ! 

I'.-TCJ 

Zalr, 

1 

I) ' 

; i 

ro 

i 

lyo 

l.’iJ-llrjr 
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Schedule 4. — Foreign Reports Consulted. 
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Schedule 4. — Foreio.v Kepop.ts Coksulted — continued. 


Title. 

i, 

^jubject. 

Vol. 

Paue. 

Year. 

I 

j -Author. 

Gluckauf • . . , 

A 


1141 

1902 

j 

j Stack 


A 

39 

1149 

1903 

Stack 


.M 

41 

1018 

1905 

Stack 


V 

42 

1345 

1906 

Brcvbaim 


0 

47 

64 

1911 

Terbeck 


F 

4S 

107S 

1912 

Schultze 


F 

49 

151G 

1913 

Kc'.;el 


O 

i5G 

85 

1920 

Hinz 


F 

r>G 

GOl 

1920 

Kirchner 


Conv. 

r>G 

714 

1920 

Lwow^iki 


F 

5G 

997 

1920 

Bnich 


F 

57 

3GS 

1921 

CToos 


F 

39 

1021 

1923 

Maercks 


F 

G3 

829 

1927 

Macrcks 


M 

(71 

333 

192S 

Mulso\r 


F 

01 

429 

1928 

Fromrae 

Indastria .... 

P 

39 

30 

1925 

Montcl 


T 

39 

193 

1925 

— 

Motonrarren .... 

P 

15 

207 

1912 

Rclschkv 

Mature ..... 

A 

G2 

124 

1924 

Mcrcanton 

rhv?. Zeit. .... 

P 

18 

21 

1917 

Hacccnbach 


P 

20 

403 

1919 

Sccli"cr 


F 

22 

321 

1921 

7Vic<ieUx;rgcr 


F 

O.l 

523 

1921 

Schiller 


F 

23 

219 

1922 

Wicselbergcr 


F 

2G 

557 

192.7 

Lorenz 


F 

27 

i 533 

1026 

Lorenz 


F 

2S 

12 

1927 

Lorenz 


B 

29 

593 

1 102S 

Schmiedcl 

Rcv"ne de Met. 

M 

17 

GGS 

! 1920 

Bcrthelot 

Tier. Gen. d’EIcc. 

0 

G 

707 

1919 

Camicliel 


F 

15 

55 

1924 

HeWe 


F 

IS 

260 

1925 

Escandc 


T 

20 

741 

1926 

Euverte 

Rev. Industrie Min. . 

T 

G 

40 

1927 

Levy 


T 

G 

513 

1927 

Lalioussay 

Rauch und Staub 

3Ian. 

5 

C5 

1915 

RosenmuUer 

Schv.'eiz. Ban. . 

F 

S3 

203 

1924 

Sachs 


F 

84 

1 

1926 

Meyer 


F 

84 

39 

1926 

Bttfour 


M 

91 

95 

1928 

Perrochet 

Science et Vie .... 

T 

12 

215 

1917 

— 

Stahl and Risen 


33 

1307 

1913 

Lathe 

Teleg. and Fem. Tech. (T.F.T.) 

T 

17 

71 

192S 

Kasten 

Verb. Beat. Fhys. Gesch. . 

M 

lo 

9G1 

1913 

Gerdien 


B 

16 

G95 

1914 

Zenneck 

Wanne ..... 

T 

51 

301 

1928 

Ramsin 

Wied. Ann, der Physik 

M 

10 

677 

1880 

Recknagel 


B 

69 

454 

1889 

Emden 


F 

35 

61 

1911 

Zickendraht 


; F 

44 

297 

1914 

Kohlrausch 


Vi. 

50 

609 

1916 

Weinstein 

Zeit. an". Math. a. Mech. . 

F 


181 

1923 

Wildhagen 


F 


339 

1923 

Fromm 


F 

H 

107 

1927 

Krey 










10 / ru>\v AND 5^EA‘5I’nK^^H^•T OF AID AND O \SF.S. 


Srijrnt i.t 1.- Fonrt(!N Uri’ORTs Cov^i’ltkd — conitnurd. 


T.ii**. 1 

Sn\>jrct 

Vol. 


Vmit. 

Attllior, 

'/ot. «Ti; Mfv0\ w . ' 

F 

0 

40*1 

1920 

ToUituca 

7.U. Duoi-f .... 

F 

4t 

3&1 

J921 

Denwko 

Z< It f. Komr 0\tf , 

M 

17 

4 

101,6 

.lalin 


T 

It! 

121 

Ifllfi 

Kittft'n 


T 

ID 


1017 

Kaatcn 


T 

10 

07 

1917 

KaatPO 

'Alt.! VhyOJt 

D 

3fl 

374 

1020 

iVfftrt 

It. f iMt 

A 

20 

333 

1000 

llocher 

A 

4 1 

tt 

102.6 

Ucchpr 

1 Man 

4.’» 

611 

192.6 

I^'vy 

Alt, t<>ch. ri>t»»V . 

V 

1 

20 

1020 


1 0 

5 

100 

1021 

Nchclxr 

1 F 

7 

42S 

1020 

1‘roll 

ZMt.Vir.lVut.ln^'r.fZ V.D 1 ) 


30 

4 VO 

18S0 

llrckna;^] 

< F 

30 

C21 

1802 

Ixirrni 


F 

B2 

81 

1(H)8 

Fntwlio 


F 

02 

2*4.1 

1008 

.MOllpr 


F 


4Sl 

HKW 

F'lierU'* 


M 

S3 

13 

10(V) 

Hcn<lorniaiin 


T 

M 

41 

1012 

KaatPn 


F 

M 

720 

1012 

Voi'wl 


F 

W1 

1678 

|912 

KB|>Un 


F 


1? 

ion 

Dank! 


0 

57 

1220 

1013 

Fornpr 


F 

flO 

411 

lOlfl 

llraMiPo 


O 

01 

C/l 

I 1017 

nopti 


T 

fii 

700 

1017 

KaJitrn 


Man 

Cl 

071 

1017 

lli'flowiti 


M 

02 

621 

1 1018 

Claatirn 


P 

03 

31 

1 1010 

,vto*lriIa 



03 

Drt 

1 1010 

Kow 


T 

. 03 

312 

1010 

, S'hwaijliofrr 


O 

i 03 

COO 

! 1019 

Wfwpfk* 


F 

1 

2t»2 

1020 

lUflo»lt* 


ll 

> 01 

2.68 

1020 

FrrtiilPnlhal 


F 

1 c.% 

400 

1 1021 

riaW 


Mv 

1 03 

OIS 

1021 

Uiffart 


F 

1 00 

178 

i 1022 

.laknb 


I* 

00 

II.VJ 

1 1022 

S h»»ri 


F 

, 07 

608 

1023 

Wlpkfl 


T 

i 

fv63 i 

1023 

hvaUkalrr 


O 

07 

710 1 

1023 

1>^ hr*’ 


Jt 

; 09 

1623 1 

102.6 

l!«l>n 


F 

1 70 

41 

IW*! 

8t»fhrl 



i 

W> 

low 

KtrlTM-liain 


F 


1163 

low 

ArkrfPt 


F 

71 

IW 

l'f27 

ToI!ml<-n 


V 


1 IK.l 

1027 : 

Hor»l«'rj>r 


y 


1779 


lImJpfka 


11 

1 

Itc 

i 1028 i 

J.Vol> 




1 1928 

Fnrl 



1207 

1028 

lllanm 

1 \W I, 

Cur.T 


! '• 

1 

Caa’p^tlils 



cu.vn'Ku n\ 

COKFl'U’lKNT OK FUUTION IN I'U'KS. 


rurj>o5i' of <ilUou<.<u>i\ — of fovuwUo - Mot HoU of oovvootioi' foviuoiiv \Uh'U othoi 
vuUu'ii of V i\r\' u<od •* roviuulio for \oUuuos» xotoo^tios^ Ios'uvj of |‘iv'h'huo 

— VnrunK vnUvos of C'^-l^i^oos^voo oo voutiUtiou fonouf^o l'ovu\olo lov tU<\v of 
gan — Piiioussiou on stoivuv Ifow- UUonnsion on tho lUnv of oonunoH iovl niv I'iow lu 
jnununatio-tvUK' iUstvibutoi* — Ui^^oun^lon on n\oilovn founnuo wvtU (viu'tU'uul 
iiuluvji — Vi<oOs'?itY ivinl its otToot ot\ oiitiotvl yolooitU's- I Vtoiininution of oritltMil 
Yolooitios— Visoosity of »iK, gus, stoann {\w\ its nltovution \vitl\ tonttnuulnu' - 
ViscositY in tnilnilont How unil its \oHvtion to C Oovivution (»f ohsrts - 

3’)isonssion on How ii\ |>i\o\uniitio tviHos whon fvaotionu! it\Hioo>i mo tnohufotl Klo\\ 
in tolopbono osiHos- l?ost sl /,0 of pipo -- ftoslsthnKO of MutotiuK l*noutnntio ooto 
Yoyinij'-'CVnohisiotis. 


Thk objot't of this olmptor is twofold. Tho (irsf |Miv|iost' is to ottnido 
enginoors using forutuho for I hi' Ihnv id lii|niils titnl gssi'H li» hniiw witid 
vnluo for tho ooollhdottt. of frio(ii>n, /*, has hiM'n tuasl liy ihti iiviginatin’ of 
tho fornnila. ^I’ho sooiuul jiurpiaii' is ti) sHggi'st. whal is thi' vahii' id C 
iisowljonn gas of any dottsity m is ihjwing at ti Vi'hti'ilv a in \i )»ijHiid dianndi'r 
D and inado of jiny kind (d mat ('rial, /j is di'llnod l»y tht» ri'lationshi|is : 

dll (]]’ (I^M' ronnd (lifii'M Hii<» 

dlT Lh/.r dl/ I)// * OijnnliiMi tlMila.) 

J is the hydranlii; moan dojitli, whiidi Is tin' SiU'lioiuil art'a id th(i (lidd 
divided by floj Wid-lcd pi'M'mi'tor. ^riit' irioa id (, ladiig a ooiadant in tliiJ 
foregoing (‘(juationa, or ladiig only dopoiirloiit iijioii diMiiod-i*r, is falMo ; 
^ dc])endH iijjon the vnlnoa of v and il, iind also iipon tliii roii/ihiMnui or 
BinootluiesB of lloi pipe; (tee diviaio/i M (d lliis (diiipter. The jaaifiiliioss 
of the fonnulii f|ti(d;i‘(i l»y any antlior will depand upon wlietlu'r llu‘ valiM* 
of ^ iJHod ia the j^rojau’ vidioi for tiu' iamditjoiiM (ixlaljiig ; it la iaiuveniiuit ti» 
compare uh inaal with tloj vjdiie of ^ found from Htaiitiui'a eurv<i, lipp th'l. 

'J’lie cluij)ter ia fuihdflVided Uium : — 

(A) A diHeiinmon upcju typea of, and /ifajuniisy of, foroiulre, hdlowial hy a 
aeries of uacdid fi>rmula} giving mian titles, veloeltjes, loss id jUiissnni of 
gases and air flowiiig in pifa*s, witli both pynno'al atjd parl-iiodar values (d 4- 
These can be used h) solving probJions in air atid gas v/ork, atjd for 
comparison v/itli otixo’ formub/j, 

(ii) 'J’ables of the values of the e(sdliise/it of friidjrni, as given by 
various auUiorlties, or as d^sJiieed fro/n theii’ formulae 

(C) A nUumf'i of, and observations on, the fonnulm v/l/ioh non tain tho 

term and a value of assunied to la; ind<o>inalimt of u : tlie derivation 

of i}je;ie forrnujaj is discussed in ()lnij}Un'ii IV, and V, 

(D) A discusdon of Ute fonnuhn v/Jnnii include fractional povrers cz zh^j 

iV 



IS 
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relocitr u acd of th* iliatn^t^r D ; in which ca»c the portion of J Jepentlect 
on «, o, D hiring: been incorporated with the u*,T) term, the re^t of the 
constant independent of ii and D ** 

(K) A di*cc«.<:on upon the work of Stanton, Lee<, and others, who hare 
fhown that the coefhcient of fnction doea cot depend on diaireter only, 
and that the w* law la theoretically incorrect. For practical perposea, how- 
ever, formula* ba<e<l on the law are quite good enough if a proper value 
of fnction i< chovn. 

(F) The explanation and derivation of graphical charts on logarithnue 
ruletl paper, and reference to abaci, for solving onlinary air or gas trans- 
mi«.«ion rroblcms, u«ing particular values of J ; corrections to be made if 
other values of { are to be iL«ed are aI«o pven. 

(G) A dLscucsion of air flow in telephone cables, 

(fl) Best site of pipe to use, 

(I) Itesutarce of nist^nals to air Cow, 

(J) rceumatic conveying plants, 

(K) Conclusions. 


A, Discussion cn types of fonnnlaj. 

All questions eoncernin:: the loss of pressure in pipes, the quantities 
of a:r. pas or wati-r flowinp in pip'es of vanous diameter*. lengths and 
types of surface, should be dealt with on the bisn of nernoldi', h*tantoa’.s 
and nia.sius’ ress*arches, which have definitely proved that the eo^fT.ner.t 
of fnction W tVxeil and constant for a smooth pip** when the value cf the 
fnrction wf) i* is fixed, where m is th- veloeity of ih- tra-«. D the diameter 
of the pipe, and v the kinematic viseo'ity m) of the pas Given any 
pipe, the eoefT.aent of friction will be the same whether it i» water, s>i!. 
air or pas which l« flowing through it if the value of uD r, which we shall 
call X. IS the same in each ca«e { will vary according to the roughness 
of the I ipe. Equations fl ^ a.s compared with X, Here 

we shall consider the oM ts-pes of formula* 

Various ex[ re-sioms arc c<ed to mve the loss of pressure in ppes, de* 
pending upon the uejts include*!, but in all cases the li>*s of pres.*are is 
projHirtioral to the length of the pjpe Pcttirg dll as the small head of 
fiui 1 which IS lost due to the flaid pa*sirg through the small length dL, 
Of patting dl* as the t'*s* of pre«*are of the fluid of den.«itT m in length 
dL. we obtain formuhs* each includirg cue of the following five coefllcienta 
— Chery’s r. { — depending on the units used . — 


sUi C»** 
dL ’flJJ 


' , dH 


df 
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Then 


FL7rD=^i--^— 
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, p p 


also Pj — p 2 = 


4FL 


2gJ) • 
or 

For the value of/, see equation 2*30 ; /=j3\ 


—=^ 


Chezy’s formula is : u-—c^JB./Jj. The author’s equation (2*07) is ; 
«^=(2^/^)JH/L. From these, C“=2^/^, and Chezy’s c depends on the units 
used ; a comparison of values is given here'with : 

t = 0*0080 0*0060 0*0040 0*0020 

English c = 28*4 32*8 40*1 56*8 

Metric c ~ 15*7 18*1 22*2 31*4 


The relationship between the quantities is : 

j3, used often in German reports, (=4j3')=2^/^ ; 

/, used often in American reports, ~^/{2g ) ; 
jS', used when J is used, (=jS/4=/)=f/(2^) ; 
c, Chezy’s constant, (c-=l//)“(2^/0^^“ ; 

F/(7fttt^)j used by Stanton, =^/2. 

Since g appears in these expressions, the numerical values of J3, 

/, and c will depend on the units used ; ^ is quite independent of the 
units. 

We should mention here the value of J. For a circular or square 
pipe J—D/4 ; for a rectangular pipe J=BD/(2B+2D)=D/2(l+D/B)=D/2, 
when D/B is small ; in Fromm’s tests, mentioned later, D/B=*0375 to 
•125, and therefore J can be taken as D/2. 

The usual expressions for loss of pressure based on weights or volumes 
are 

dP-AiM2dL/{D5»i) .... (2*02) 
dP-AoQ-dLjn/D^ .... (2-03) 


M=the weight of gas per second in lb. or kg. 

Q=the volume of gas per second in cu. ft. or cu. metres. 

Aj, A 2 are coefficients similar to J5 : many authors give tables of values 
of Aj/D^, As/D^ for various diameters, to be used in sohdng problems in 
certain types of work, such as ventilation, gas, or compressed-air work, at 
particular pressures ; in such cases Aj, A^^may be considered functions of 
the diameter only. 

In about half the references consulted, the authorities derive formula; 
applicable to pipes in which the drop of pressure is negligible comparod to 
the absolute pressure existing in the pipe, so mean values of the pressure, 
density, and velocity may be chosen without inaccuracy. 
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TJic more ncciirxite forniulrt for the drop of jiressure in Jong pipes as 
dtsluccti in Cliapter lY., \i2. 

'’|M'L . . t:oi) 

holds for pijws where the expansion is isothermal and allows for the altera- 
tion in density. The simpler equation results by the substitution, 

. . , . (2cyri) 

K^ng “t,7 • * • • (20C) 


Umo" the approximate formula, one obtains tlio same results as when 
«’in" the more accurate formula, if the proper value for the density is 
chosen. In prublenLs where the initial pressure I’| and the quantity 31 
which is to be transmitted arc known, but where the loss of pressure is 
tequitc<l, a certain value for the density tn must be cho<cn in order to 
slcterminc the drop I’l — I j by the uppro.\imate formula ; if the value of m 
chosen hapjwns to Ive the actual mean den''ily, the result would be quite 
accurate ; the result obtained by choosing tlie density in, ot the beginning 
or at the end is usually good enough, bocau«e the value of ^ is not known 
acrurately. 

The standard formulai used lor conijian«on are based upon the hydraulic 
formula, 

(2 07) 

2; fi. 


II is measured in feet or metres of Hind of the densitv m at the point where 
the measurement is made. The hydraulic mean depth for circular 

ptj>es, or for fqoare ducts (sule*=I)), when the fluid is a pas, IxTause the 
fluid must fill the pipe completely. Some authors u*e the coefficient 4( 
Of 7, as the coefficient of friction, having incorporated the hydraulic mean 
depth factor with the true fnction coffluicnt { 

It is imj racticable to give formula* with suitable constants for all cases, 
and with the prcti‘e unitfl rcquiretl by connu* rcisl men and engineers ; 
for instance. 


Quantity » a 


constant 


f (bsll of prr^si r« Kd'an.eter in ft. or in.)' I* 
L (li r gth in ft, or yards or miles) J* 


Kngineer* require pressures in imhes of water (A), in lb 'in’ ip), in atmo- 
Sfherrs, In feel of hea>l of the fluid fll); they require quantities in Ih/niin, 
in lb Tour, in cii. ft. of free air or pas jxr minute or per hour, or in cu. ft. 
of toRipresseil air at the j-nssure of ilrlivery or at the working pre-sure 
IsT nin. Of i-er hour. And in each of the»< cases the metric units may l>e 
ruijloy nl. 

In oTtler to as Old the mult iplir.nl ion ♦>( cl arts and graphs, etc,, fuitalle 
f.>r ««<• when Various lyi<»‘s of urn's are u.*cd, it is necessary to have one 
aUsdard UMt for quantitirs, and to employ this in tl.e charts; for instanre, 
the ebarta anl figures are lased cn lb/»ec or tp.'sec uniu, Kg. 2T3 





COKFFICIKNT OF FP.1CTIOK IN I'll'K.S. 


Kg/FCc=-000225[-^~]‘ , if ^=-OOGO . 

7« r " l » 


= ‘0001GGj^-'^J , for gas if m=^0’G13, and ^=^0 00073 • 
Kg/min = j-^|^^^J , for gas, ns above. 

41h. Volumes of gas transmitted at moan density in : — 

Cu. ft. per ECC. = — I -i- i-.-- I 


(2K.;) 

(2-10') 


VC L Lm J 

n u ■ 4'5G R/),— 7>.)d'lt 

Cu. ft. permm. = _ 


vci 

3-15 r/,(Pii 


vai 


, for air at 


_ , [7DV(G-81)11 

Cu. metres per .sec. = j — 


'iO\/^LljnJ 

. i-Il. R'P:n‘ ir 


in cm 


“. o ' X !-]’’'" 

Cu. metres jier hoiir^' J » 7’o 

I "T » for air or gas at 


l‘()0 


n^Ovlion 




Cu. inotrc;; per inin.t , J j , f-'r .air .at ;> 

U)'\/tL 1' -i 

5lh. Velocities: vriocitv at tnc.an density t i : — 


XVot per .►oc.’ 


-• i' . 

I, LT- ! 


irv'.' ! (/•: ■-: .-’'R.’ J..V. 

'■ v (-(.) i . i ' J ' 


{2ii) 

(21 Ir.) 

(2-1 H-) 

(21 Ir) 

(21 Id) 
(2nr) 
(21)/) 
(211;-) 
(2!i;.) 
(2 11;) 

(2 !■;) 

(2 12 ) 

H) 
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Feet per , for air at . 

. (215) 


. (216) 

„ ra 81 hBli 

Metres per sec = J • • ♦ • 

. (217) 

2 216 (“ADli 

“VmLlJ • • ' • 

. (218) 

s 

11 

. (2-19) 


. (2-20) 


Table 2T, — FuNcnoxs of Diameter and Coefficiext of Friction, using 
Unwin’s £ ■ English Units. 




I.D-,.-®)'. 


5rf + 21-6 

i/rw 


0194 

0156 

-0124 

'00923 

00757 

00700 

•00653 

00594 

00513 

•00454 

■0C432 

•00392 

•00367 

-00351 

-00330 

•00324 

•00318 

00311 

■00301 

•00300 

00297 


•126 

096 

0517 

■0115 

-0315 

•0235 

0176' 

•0111 


•C0137 

-00J07 

■00515 

0123 

0-219 

-0277 

•0313 

■0192 

-0975 

•1370 

1970 

-350 

-518 

'785 


4-270 
5 520 
7-090 


10 4 
13^ 
14 63 
16 00 
18 28 
22-80 
;5'S6 
30 55 
37-0 
42-8 
47-7 

66 7 
61-0 
65-0 


if)' 


00565 

•01742 

-0393 

1255 


6-00 
13 0 
23 3 
37-3 


(P' 


■447 

•0375 

■0452 

0252 

■00903 

00183 

•C0050 


•0376. 
•5993 1 
4-0000, 
9-CO 
17 SO 
60 00 
394 0 
1670 0 
5400 0 
34000 0 


For n-se « 

t.l 


llnltijilj by corrwUon factor. If f js {*. 


COEFFICIENT OF FEICTION IN PIPES. 
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Table 2T — continued . — FcNCTroNS or Dlimeter and CoEFrrciENT 
OF Friction, using Un\^tn’s li Metric Units. 


d 

mm. 

Unwin’s 

sr- 

II 

II 

s-f. 


64f 


10 

•0274 

0 0914 

10*96 

*0000785 

0‘94G 

•0000741 

•0036 

20 

•0150 

0-333 

3*00 

•0Q03140 

1-82 

•O0Q571O 

•0239 

30 

•01093 

0*6$ 6 

1-46 

*0007060 

2*5? 

•001S400 

•042S 

40 

'00SS5 

1T3 

•SS5 

•0012550 

3-33 

*0011770 

•0645 

50 

•05764 

1-64 

•611 

•001S600 

4-01 

•0074.500 

•0S6I 

60 

•OOGSl 

2-2 

■455 

*0025250 

4-64 

•0131000 

•1142 

70 

•006-24 

281 

*357 

*003843 

5-25 

•0202 

•142 

80 

•00577 

3-47 

•346 

•005020 

5-83 

•0293 

•171 

90 

'00545 

4 13 

•242 

•006360 

6*35 

•0405 

*201 

100 

•00517 

4-83 

•io7 

•007850 

G SS 

'0540 

*232 

120 

•09475 

6-31 

•15S6 

•01130 

7 ‘87 

•0790 

•281 

140 

•00447 

7-83 

•1250 

*01537 

8 '76 

*1345 

-366 

160 

•00424 

9-45 

•1060 

•0-2010 

9*62 

•1930 

•43S 

ISO 

*00407 

11-05 

•0905 

■0254 

10-40 

-264 

•513 

200 

•00393 

12*71 

•07S5 

•0314 

11 ‘15 

•350 1 

•590 

250 

•0035? 

17-4 

•0575 

•0491 

13‘05 

•641 

*800 

300 * 

•00352 * 

21-3 ' 

■0470 

•070G 

14*44 

1-020 

1-010 

400 I 

•00331 

30-1 

•0330 

•1255 

17‘-2 

2-16 

1-470 

500 

•00320 1 

39-1 

•0256 

•I860 

19'6 

3*64 

1-904 

600 

•00312 

4S-0 

•020S 

•2825 

21 '7 

6*13 

2*48 

700 

•00306 

57*0 

■0175 

•3S43 

23*6 

9*06 

3-01 

800 

•00301 

66*5 

*0159 

•502 

25 G 

12'S 

3*57 

900 

•0029$ 

75‘5 

■0132 

•636 

27*2 

17-3 

4*16 

1000 

•00295 

S4-6 

■Oils 

•785 

23 -S 

22*6 

4 75 

Correction 

i ^ 

c 

C 



c 


factor 

1 f 

<' 

C 


w) 

c 

\C') 


Jlultiply by correction factor, if C is C'. 

B. Values of I for use with Eq. 2-04, etc. 

The following tables give approximate values of c as used by ditlcrcnt 
authorities. The values were obtained b}' slide-rule calculation, and may 
be inaccurate to 1 per cent, or so. ^lean values of pressure, density, etc., 
were chosen in deducing ^ from the various constants used in the original 
formula?. 

t is independent of the S3*stcm of units used : it represents tlic propor- 
tionate loss of velocity head in a length of pipe, and is merely a numerical 
factor. This can be seen at once by looking at the dimensions of units 
in Eq. 2*07. 

In Table 2'2 I is independent of the diameter. The constant in Table 
2*3 varies with the units used, as it is associated with diameter ; in Table 2*4 
it also varies vnili the units. Fig. 2*1, 2*2, 2*3 should be scrulinised along 
with these tables, so that the nature of variations of I with diameter or 
quantity ina\’ be seen. 

These values of c are assembled together in order that anyone u^ing i\ 
particular author's formula may Icnow what value of c is included, and for 
what ratiges such a value may be correct. 
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Table 2*2. — Valdes of the Coefficient of pBicnoN, f, 

GIVEN AS BEING INDEPENDENT OF THE DiAMETER. 


f. 

EquaUon 

Authority. 

f. 

Equation, 

Authority. 


Steam Flow. 

For Air Flow in Mine Shafts. 

•00515 

2-51 

Eberle 

•01520 


Atkinson 

•00702 

• 

Gutermuth 

•01070 ■. 



008075 

• 

Gei|>el 


Wabner 

•O0S30 

2-53 

Geipel, Booth 





Compressed Air Flow, 


Gas Flow. 

00300 

2-56 

Kcnipc 

00415 

• 

Bobinson 

•001001 

•00500/ 

2-60 

Chnich 

■00431 

•004531 

2-34 

Hawkesley 

•00115 


Nonvalk Iron Co 


2-40 

Oliphant 

•00135 

2-64 

Bateheller 

•00530 ■' 


•00150 

2 62 

Ledoox 

■00167 

2-33 

Fittsbutg 

•004BO 

2-57 

Kent 

00518 ^ 



•00550 

2'61 

Johnson 

2 42 

riHvrft 

00550 

• 

LaidlaW'Djnn 

■00740 J 



•00S55 

2-57 

Rix 

•00552 

, 

lllirst 

•00570 

2 ina 

Cox 

■00640 j 




Air Flow, YentiUtiotu 

■01170 ( 

2-43 

Hurst 

*00275 

2 34 

Girard, «a tlassc 

01920 } 



•00330 1 



•0P608 

, 


•00140 r 
•00870 J 1 

2 70 

Brabbeo 

•00735 

2-34 J 

Polo 

■00370 1 


Harding 



f Cliapinan VsItoCo., 

•00160 / 

2 ■21 

■00610 

2'43 

4 Pole, Geipel, KU- 

-OOllOi 

-00600/ 

2*31 

Treat 

00611 

2-34 

L gour 

SeWlling 

•00575 

2 655 

Eason 

•00650 , 

2 44 

Iloardniora 

•OOCOo 

2-23 




Thomas 

•00600 


BufTalo Forge Co. 

•00655 

2-36 

•00631 



•00663 . 


Crq'ps 

•00633 

2 -Sis 

Sturtesant 

•015101 

2 31 

•00633 

2 ■29 

Kinealy 



00633 

2 315 

Thorhelson 

•00543 s 

2 34 

Masse 

■00611 

2-30rt 

Taylor 

•00515/ 



•00615 • 

2-26 

Kemt« 

■00637 

2 '31 

Jlonuier 

■00617 


51 art) n 



•00700 

2*15 

Haw Wesley 

•U0920 

2-68 

Ru 

•00755 

2-79 

Stanton 

•01170 

213 

Jloles worth 


Th« ralaM nurinl * those inren by lAschin^r in the Journal oftha 
Troiwrajl Mintffy 7/154/1908. 
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Table 2*3. — Coefficient of Friction, given as Depending 
ON DiAiiETER. See Fig. 2T. 



English. 

iletric. 

Equation. 

Authority. 




f2-49 

Babcox, Wilcox, Johnston 

•00270 

(1 + -3/D), 

(1 + -0915/0) . 

-] 2-54 

Unwin 




U*63 

Richards 

•00223 

•00260 

{1 + -3/D), 

(1 + -3/D), 

(1 + -0915/D) . \ 
(1 + -0915/0) . J 

2-22 

Carpenter 

00295 

(1+-3/D), 

(1 + -0915/0) . 

/2-47 

\2-54 

Martin 

Low 

•00500 

(1 + -3/D). 

(1 4- '0915/D) . 

2-23 

Arson, z*ia Carpenter 

•00655 

- -003020, 

-'00990D 

2*64 

Harris 

00440 

(1 + 1/7D), 

(1 + *0436/0) . 

2-53 

Riedler, vta Unwin 

•00193 

(1 + -656/0), 

(1 *2/0) . . . 

i 2-24 

Hausbrand, Schmidt, Meier, 

•00125 

1 

, Stockalper 

+ -00217/0 = 

+ •00120/D-5 . 

2’59a 

Laschinger 

•0036S/D-»», 

•00143/D-209 

2-68 

1 Lorenz 

*00650 

•0604 

•0604 

1 2-28 

Barker, Rietscliel, Brabble 

2-54Y~48 

'^S-3Y-48 * 


Table 2*4:. — Coefficient of Friction, given as Depending 
UPON Various Factors, «, D. 


c- 

Equation. 

Authority. 

•00363 

2*48 

Box 

TJi 



•0542 

n'M 

2-67a 

Weisbach, via Church 

■217 

2-77 

Weisbach, r/a Meier 




•0036 4-*^®^^^ .... 

• 

Weisbach, via Laschinger 

tiW 



*000745 

2-7 6d 

Kneeland 



•0039 

• 

Laschinger 

•00367 

2-70cr 

Pelzer, via Brabble 

•ooso 

D-isOttio 

2‘77a 

Meier 

•00756 

3J5«„-CS4 • 

2-67 

Saunders 

.0135 ^-001235 + -Old ^ . 


Meier 

rfM'W 



•01236 / T 

D'-® 

2*735 

Fritzsche 

, -0063 ^ -00035 -00300 

00309 + -— + -^+ 

2-27 

Rietschel 

-0018+ -015S{r/iiD)= . 

2-S5 

Stanton, ria Lees 

n 


3 
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5 JO snis^ 


d 


ODO'S 



20 ^0 40 SO 


Fio. 2 3.-Coefficient of fnction. f . depending on 1 . or diameter. Given 

are values of T/ipu) in metno 




owo 
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The following are later values of ^ : — 


•0065 Bisset. 


•00174 

•002 \ 

•026 / 

•00503 

•005 \ 

•010 / 

•004651 

•0063 }- 

•0077 J 

•00400 

•00425 

•0049 

•0054 

•00725 

•0071 


Mass. 

Cullen. 

Conrad. 

Komg. 

McElroy. 

Auscher 
Stockalper © 
Odell ^ 

Ledoux ^ 

Daub is son ^ 
Rey quotes ^ 


•00878/tt-” Baufre. 

■00235-1-0020/D-5 Biel. 

•000388 /«'23D -aw Preston. 
•003-f •0005/(wD)-5 Lang. 
•00226/w'**I)'^^ Forschheimer. 


•05594/X-25 Blasius. 
•0705/X’2? Fromm. 
•0818/X'253 Jakob. 


C. Discussion upon various authors’ lormulae. 

Harding (yfmer Soc Heat, and Vent. Engr., 19/219/1913),! in calculating 
the sizes of ducts in ventilating systems, gives, 

m 

the velocity varied from 

25 to 42 f.p,a Eq 2-21 gives C = .0037 for smooth sheet stei ducts 12 in. 

V j^®,.®"gsests that 25 per cent, should be added in 
practice to allow for bad alignment and roughness. 

flow ^found^that'^^* ^ experiments made with steam 

^=(-00223~-00260)(H-3/D) . . . (2-22) 

and also stated that Arson had given friction as, 

S=(-0050)(l+.3/D) .... {2-23) 

^ the factor including 

U has been added to -0050 in error. 

H.fo!Krf‘'i’/r»' Delong gives ^=-0060 for ventilating ducts. 

Hausbrand (Condensing Apparatus, p. 161) quotes Schmidt’s formula, 




785w®mL/ 1 \ 

j (metric units) . 


"iWV 


(2'24) 


^**dilmS«“ 150 to 200 mm (6 in. to 8 in. 

Eq. 2'77. ’ C— ‘00193(1 q-^GSG/D), D being in feet. Sec also 


‘ The reference 10/21D/I913 .Unde for vol. 1£>, p. 219. year 1913. 
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^ Gnerson {Modern Methods of Ventilation, p. 37) gives for the flow of 
air in galvanised iron ducts (English units), 

7. = 1-73(-00012):^!^)(^) . . . (2-25} 

For air ducte of brick and plaster, -00022 replaces -00012; I becomes 
•00630 and *01150 respectively. 

^ Kempe {Year Boole, p. 15 < 5) gives the formula for the loss of pressure 
in ventilating ducts as. 


Eietschel {Gesundheits Ingr., 28/315/1905), in making tests upon air flow 
in ventilation channels, found a formula for the coefficient of friction for 
tubes 32 to 370 mm in diameter, in metric units, 


-00309 


•00209 


•000337 
Y 


•000378 


« 1 ’ TiY 

This can he put in the form with D and u for round pipes. 


^=•003094- 


•00209 


•000107 -00028 
uB 


D 


(2*27) 


(2-27a) 


Barker {Heat, and Vent., p, 89) quotes this work of Eietschel, and also 
mentions a formula for the friction in rough chimneys about 20 in. in 
circumference. 


^=•0065 


•0604 

2-54Y-48 ■ 


(2*28) 


Eq. 2*27 and 2*28 are given by Brabbee {Z.V.DJ,, 6014:4:1, etc./1916). 

Values of ^ as calculated from Eq. 2‘27a are given in fig. 8a of Barker’s 
book. The interesting point is that the coefficient decreases as the velocity 
increases. This is due to the fact that this coefficient is associated with 
Fritzsche, Meier, and 'others have found that the loss of pressure varies at 
a less rate, viz. instead of ti-*® ; the factors are 

partly allowed for then by the terms in which u is in the denominator. The 
variations in I (using Eq. 2* 27a) are only large when the value of « is low ; 
thus ^ varies from *0040 to -0035 while the velocity varies from 10 to 50 
ft/sec. Barker’s derivation of the equation for loss of pressure in pipes 
follows that of Harris, but is hardly so clearly expressed ; Barker’s constant 
is merely 

Kinealy {Mech. Engr., 16/302/1905) states that the loss of pressure for 
air at atmospheric pressure flowing in pipes is. 



Then, if r«o='0764, ^=*00633. 

Working from this equation, he gets, 

for round pipes, 60Q=60M/7«o='^’l^(^/^)^ • (2’29a) 

for square pipes, 60 Q= ,, =6*54(dF/L)l . (2 291?) 
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He says that the constant should be reduced to 4*4 and 5*5 respectively 
to allow for the roughness of pipes in ordinary use ; then ^=*0087 instead 
of *00633. The figure *0087 seems unnecessarily high, in the author’s 
opinion. 

Taylor {Tran$. Airier . Nav. Arch, and Mar. Engr., 13/9/1905), in describing 
experiments upon ventilating fans for warships, states that the head of ait 
required to drive air through ducts is, 

.... (2*30) 

mo S 


or 


then 


/2grrP ^ 

S 2p’ 
/=S/(2p)=jS/4 


(2-30a) 


His tests were made to determine / — where/mo is the force in lb. required 
to move 1 cu. ft. of air at atmospheric pressure over 1 sq. ft. of surface at 
a velocity of 1 ft/sec — and showed that/ varied from -000075 to *000103 for 
pipes 6 in. to 27 in. in diameter ; but the value was greatest for the largest 
pipe, the difference being due to some local variation in the make-up of 
the pipes. Most of the tests gave / about -000080, and Taylor says this is 
a suitable value for pipes more than 6 in. in diameter when well laid. For 
general use he recommends /= -000100, making ^=*00644. / was found to 
be independent of the velocity. On p. 31 of his paper are given conclu- 
sions as to the best sizes of branch pipes and the most suitable angles at 
which to take these from main pipes in ventilating systems. 

Treat [Trans. Amer. Soc. C.E., 34/1019/1912} says that for round 
galvanised iron pipes the head in inches of water is, 

ft-A"L/(40D) .... (2*31) 


where A"=velocity inche3=aii®/(2p) in inches of water. 

For smooth, straight pipes the divisor is GO instead of 40 ; this gives 
5=*0041 for smooth pipes, ^=-00612 for rough pipes. 

Thorkelson [A\r Compresston, p, 48) gives the loss of pressure in square 
galvanised iron ducts as, 

i’ll jQ, V 

For circular ducts. 

16(Pi-J>j)= 55^. giving C=*00633 . . (2*31c) 


Eq. 2*31c is given on p. 155 of Sturtevant’s Mechamcxil Drajl. These 
formula: are based on IVeisbach’s work. 

^ BIsset {iVnn’nc Engr.^ 25/720/1920) gives a chart for air flow in ventilat- 
ing systems with value of hfL from *0014 to *120 inch of water, diameters 
of 2} in. up to 50 in., and with quantities of from JOO to 20,000 ft*/miii, 
using 5=0*0005. Broxrn Boveri C. Min., 8/157/1921, gives a log chart 
for air flow using Hntte’s value of f. 

Rscher (Z.l C5/4C9/1921) gives a complicated nomographic chart 
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for air flow', based upon Stanton’s value of 


Fischer’s equation is : 







for bends, elbows, etc. 


It is better to work out the equivalents for bends, dF depending on the 
velocity «. 

Taylor {Amer. Soc. M.E. Jour,, 42/334/1920 ; Poicer, 51/1022/1920), 
testing air flow in small tubes, and measuring velocities with a Pitot tube 
of •25-in. diameter mouthpiece, found in l|-in., f-in., and |--in. pipes, 
respectively, *00182, *0020, and *00194, when the pipes were clean, and 
•00292, *0041, and *00435 when the pipes were dirty. 

McElroy (I7.iS. Bureau Mines Serial, 2540) tested air flow in galvanised 
iron pipes and in rubber pipes 500 ft. long and 8 in. to 16 in. diameter ; 
the results gave ^=*0011, *0053, and *00455, respectively, ior canvas pipe, 
sheet-metal pipe of average quality, and very good sheet-iron pipe. 

Maas (Bau, Ing., 3/645/1922) describes the ventilation of the Kouigstuhl 
tunnel at Heidelberg ; this tunnel is 8200 ft. long, sectional area 485 ft.-, 
perimeter 84 ft., J=5*7 ft. A shaft, 8*2 ft. in diameter and 320 ft. deep, 
was sunk through the mountain to a point about 4000 ft. from each end. 
It was later on enlarged to 11 ft. diameter to reduce air resistance. To 
keep the percentage of COo down to 0*15 per cent, required 22,200 ft.^ of 
air per lb. of coal burned ; this meant 3950 ft^/sec, for delivering which 
three 100-HP machines were installed. Investigations on the air motion 
after trains showed that it lasted from 6 to 12 minutes from the beginning 
of the passage of a train, whose transit time was 2|- minutes for an express 
or 8 minutes for a goods train. The pressures required to suck quantities 
of air out via the 8*2 ft. diameter chimney were : 

Quantity, ftVs. 3700. 4500. 6600. 7400. 

2*6 3*7 8*7 11*0 in. water. 

^=*00160 ■ *00157 *00174 *00174 

By increasing the diameter to 11 ft. the pressure loss was reduced by 75 
per cent, of its original value. 

Polkinghorne (C^e?n. Met, and Min, Sod Africa, 27/139/1926), in testing 
the flow of 900,000 ft^/min (25,500 m^/min) of air, found that 


Ti 


0*0165 OT 



giving ^=0-00508, assuming 1 lb. air=13'l ft®. _ 

Cullen {Vniv. III. Bull. 24, No. 6/1926) gives figures for fr- 
passages vrbere velocities varied from 38 to 70 ft/s ; ^ 

0'002.to 0‘026, depending upon tbe typ6 of pas.^j^e te.^-’OO 
is continued in Bulletin No. 170/1927. 

Berlowitz {Z.T.D.I., 64/208/19,20) sub- 
networks at 50 mm. of waterb^.--'’"-f'2'^°^°^/ ' ' ' ' 

litres/hr/km, =1-2 ft®/br/im)pipe, E=2055 for a 20-in. pipe, then 
of pressure in a pipe of arc „ p^=-00273 „ » 

and stowed bow conside-,_„ 

The calculations are too-^^^^ respectively. 


ti-38) 


(2-39) 
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The next batch of formulse refer to gas flow. 

Masse {Le Gaz, vol. iii. p. 622) quotes various formuloe for the loss of 
pressure m mains, but considers that Monnier’s are the most convenient 
for use. He mentions three types of formula existing : 

In type 1 the loss of pressure varies as the quantity. 

„ 2 ,, ,, „ as au + bu^. 

„ 3 „ „ „ as the (quantity)*. 

The first type only holds when the motion is not turbulent, that is, 
when the velocity is less than the critical velocity ; the second type is 
Arson’s, whose values of a and 6 are given by Masse : 

When d varies from 50 mm to 500 mm "] 

.. (a „ 000702 to -000125 }■ . . (2*32) 

\ h „ -000593 to -000510 J 

The third type of equation is ordinarily used by engineers, and is, 

3eoo«=K[-]‘=K(-]‘ 


. (2-33) 

. (2-33a) 


In the second form, with K' a value has been inserted for the specific 
gravity p of the gas ; Masse chooses p=0 40, but it varies, and may be as 
high as 0 €0, 


Values of K and K' are found by comparison with the expressions. 


p . rA(m mm) 77*9 81]* 

Cu. metres per sec. = — 

^ L Lpwi C 32 J 


Lpwi ^ 

Cu. metres per houT=360oj^~^^^ 
If the diameter is expressed in cm. 


The lelAtions between K, K', p, ^and ^ from Eq, 2‘34 are, 
K'= — 

Eq. 2*31c is given on pT 

formulae are based on 'Wei3bae>T-)--^r ‘Q3Tll * _ - 00327 
Bisset (il/anneEnjr., 25/720/19... L 
ing systems with value of h/L from -6014 to *. 
of 2J in. up to 30 in., and with quantities of fi 
using 5=0 0065. Broun Boveri C. MtU,, 8/15 1 
for air flow using Hutte’s value of 

Fischer {Z.V.D.I., 65/469/1921) gives a complica 


(2 335) 
(2-33<7) 


{2-34 


(2-34o) 

(2'346) 
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Masse (p. 626) mentions the {ollowinjr values of the constants from 


which I is deduced : — 

Girard, for air , 

Hawkesley, for gas 
The ordinary formula . 

Monnier, in 1876 .... 

Pole 

Schilling ..... 
IngenicuT ALetallurgislcs handbook 
Cripps (Flow of Gasc^s) . 

,, (small pipes) 


K'. 

K. 

f if p=40. 


1*09 

•00275 


*037 

•00431 


1*045 

*00300 

1*09 

•69 

*00687 

1-04 

*6659 

*00735 

M23 

•7106 

•00644 

1*04 

*6658 

•00735 


•7010 

•00663 

, . 

•4600 

*01540 


^ Grebers abacus is discussed in Jour, Gas Lighting, 114/101/1911. It is 
said that the formulce for gas flow in use pre\’iously were of the form, 

3000Q = K'[/dD')"/L]^ .... (2*35) 


where 


Girard 
Mayniel 
Schilling 
Monnier 
King^'s Treatise 


gave K' — 
>> ~ 
>? “ 
jj ~ 


•S45, giving f =*0032, if p = 
■S60, „ =*0079, „ 

1*091, „ =*00532, „ 

1*091, „ =*00532, „ 

1*120, „ =*00587, „ 


*5 


The writer of the article states that tests on a 3-in. (7-6-cm) gas main 
4 miles (6*44 km) long gave K'=1*00, with niy=*613 kg/m^ p=*50, 
^=*00675. 

Thomas (Jour, Franklin Inst,, 172/411/1911) mentions the follo^ng 
formulre for gas flow, starting with Pole’s formula of the year 1851, viz. 


360OQ=1350j^/^gJ*, giving ^=-00655 . . (2‘36) 

Unwin’s formula for the flow of gas down inclined mains is, 

«=4*012[DH/(n.)]i .... (2-37) 


where 


780(Pi-Po)>»o 

62*5r«j7 



(2*37rt) 


Cj and C 2 being the heights of the ends of the line above the arbitrary datum 
level. A fuller discussion on this matter is given in Eq. 5 60, etc. 

The Pittsburg formula is, 

3600Q=3600M/7?!,=3450[03i=-;)2")(i^/L]i . • (2'3S) 

»n^=densit7 of the gas=-045S, p=0-60, ^=-00467. 


Oliphant’s formula is, 

3600Q=42E[(Pi2-7),-)52S0/L]5 . ... (2-39) 

■where E=16-5 for a 3-in. pipe, E=2055 for a 20-in. pipe, then 
pl= -00320 „ „ pC=-00273 „ 

if p ^0-6, ^=-0053 and -00453 respective!}-. 
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Cox’s formula is similar to Oliphaat’s, but p=*0'65 and the constant is 

41-3(6280)1, giving ^=-0057 (2-40o) 

Lowe’s formula is, 


. . (2-41) 


which has to be compared with the standard formula, 

60 [(PrzP^^ (Pi+Fi)>». l* 
64 2Po J 


(2-41a) 


The factor (Pi4-P4)mj/(2PQ)=the density = Lowe’s (pi.+Po)ff»/Po> because 
Lowe uses as the gauge pressure, not the absolute pressure. Eq. 2*4 In 
becomes, 

■ ■ ■ ■ P-42) 

Lowe’s constants are 62-7 for 2-m., and 63-2 for 24-in. pipes, giving 
^—•0074 and -00518 respectively. 

Hurst {Arch. Surv. EaTndbook, p. 113) pves the expression, 

■ <='•“> 

and says that 

A= 780 for branch pipes, ^=-01920 
A =1000 for mam pipes, ^=-0117 

A =1350 for ideally good pipes. $= 0064. 

The last value is given by Pole, by the Chapman Valve Co,, and by 
Geipel and Kilgour {Elec. Engr. Form., p. 294). Hurst’s ^ for branch pipes 
seems big unless it is assumed that these are of very small diameter. 

Molesworth (HoJid6oojt, p. 552) gives the same formula with the constant 
as 1000, ?= 0117. 

Martin {Engineering, 63/361/1897) quotes Beardmore’s formula, 


M»L(144)(36()0) 

^2- 3192, nd- ’ 


giving ^=-0065 


(2*44) 


Chandler(Jowr Gas Lighting, 109/357/1910 j and En^.Eccord, 62/384/1910) 
gave a paper concerning the flow of gases in smaU pipes. The discussion 
which followed was lengthy ; both the author and those who criticised the 
paper seemed to have been surprised that Dr Pole’s formula (Eq. 2*36) did 
r£tA Vdii Iwt -sniaiW pirpes. ■spu’Js.wb itppaimAliy ^cii rctA. OiA 

coefficient of friction depends upon the diameter, and, though the variation 
with diameter may be neglected when pipes of large diameter are being 
used, yet the alteration of C ^th diameter is very great when D is small. 
Chandler discussed Pole’s formula and found it did not hold for small pipes. 
He made tests to determine the flow in J-in., f-in., and |-in. corapo. gas pipes; 
the quantity delivered through lengths from 12 ft. to 69 ft. -long at definite 
heads was measured. The velocities of the gas were very low, viz. 0 25 
to 16 ft. per sec. (0 076 to 4-5 metres per sec.) : some of these are below the 
critical velocities for the pipes, which explains why the quantities delivered 
varied as Pj— P* not (Pj— Pjlh 
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In the discussion one writer suggests that tables concerning gas flow 
should use yards as the unit of length. This is a backward step, because 
the htnglish unit of length is the foot, and velocities are measured in feet 
per second ; it is quite easy for an engineer to multiply or di\dde by three 
if the records are in yards not feet. Standard units only should be used 
in formulae. 

Hole {Disfribufion of Gas, p. 14) determines the loss of pressure in pipe 
lines from Dr Pole’s formula, but mentions the later tests of Unwin and 
others. Newbigging (Ilandhooh for Gas Engr,, p. 277) on this same question 
takes up a peculiar standpoint : he quotes and uses Pole’s formula (King’s 
Treatise, voL ii. p. 374), but mentions that the formula is inaccurate in 
many cases ; then he states that “ he uses Pole’s formula because no 
theoretical calculations can be accurate under the varjnng conditions of gas 
supply.” To adopt such a position is unsatisfactory ; to use old formulse 
based on a few tests in preference to new formulcc based on many tests and 
on increased knowledge shows a lack of adaptability and energy. Even 
though no formula will be pcrfcctl}^ accurate, it is best to use the most 
accurate formula available. Pole’s formula holds when the coefficient of 
friction is -OOGO ; most of the later formula? take into account the effect 
of the diameter, and therefore give better results than Pole’s formula in 
most cases. The real dislike to accurate formula? is based upon the extra 
work involved in using them, as they are complicated ; hut there is no reason 
why tables based on the more accurate formula should not be drawn up, 
once it has been decided which of the complicated formulre best suits the 
conditions. 

Hawkesley’s formula, as quoted by Moles worth {Eandhooh, p. 554), is. 


t/=396(6D/L)i 

giving ^=-0070, if -0764 ; Martin gives the formula as, 


u=48 


. wL J ’ 


^=•0070 


(2-45) 


(2-46) 


The formula which Martin himself recommends {Engineering, 63/361/1897) 


IS, 


(60M)^L(l4-*3/D) 
Pi P2- 7000md^ 


(2*47) 


giving ^=-00295(1 -i-*3/D) ; this formula he chooses after discussing many 
of the existing ones for gas, air, and steam. He ^ves charts for finding 
loss of pressure, quantities, diameters^ etc., for various conditions of flow. 

Shattuck {Amer. Gas Journal, 82/648/1905) quotes a number of formiilsB 
for gas flow and compares them for particular cases ; like Martin and others, 
he failed to make the general comparison of the friction coefficient. 

Box {Treatise on Heat, p. 116) gives the expression, 


(^Q)^L ^ ^ ( 2 - 48 ) 


for the flow of air, gas, or steam. This ^ves 5:=*000363/m, 
for free air, ^==*00476. Why the number 3*7 is associated 
stated. 


if 7n=*0764 as 
with d is not 
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The next series of references deal with steam flow. 

Cotton {Power, 53/832/1921) gives charts for steam flow of 100 to 300,000 
Ib/hr at pressures of 5 to 300 Ib/in®, using Gebhardt’a hut whether ^ 
holds for these ranges is doubtful Evans {Power, 64/947/1926) gives a 
nomographic chart like fig. 2*7, using Fntzsche’s equation ; charts using 
Unwin’s equation are given by Gallo (Power, 69/315/1929) and Davis 
{Power, 54/144/1921) Kbnig {Elek u. Masch., 39/539/1921, and B.B.O. 
MtU., 7, No. 7), using Eq. 201c, but with A instead of 4^, gives ^=*005 
and -010, respectively, for vrrought- and cast-iron pipes. Conrad {Power, 
67/141/1928) quotes the loss of pressure as 30 Ib/in^ in 4550 ft. of 8-in. 
steam pipe, which with fittings was equivalent to 4839 ft of straight pipe. 
This gives ^=*00503 with 8-65 Ib/s flowing at 100“ F. superheat, assuming 
a mean density of -321 Ib/ft^, Pi=178 Ib/m*. 

Key {Bull Assoc. Tech Mar et Aero., 31/61/1927) discusses steam flow 
and v^ues of using kg-m units , he gives — y) 2 =B»iu®L/ J ; therefore 

B is ^/(2^)— ^/19*62. He quotes Daubisson’s I, =-00725 ; Stockalper’s 
=•00425; Ledoux’s for d=47— 100 mm, =-00540; Auscher’s for 
d=50-100 mm, p=0-3-10 kg/cm*, =0-00400 , Stodola and Eberle’s 
=•00525; and Odell’s =-00490 Key himself gives ^=0 0071 for 
superheated steam, d=50 mm Mayer found that with 20 per cent wet 
steam, J was twice what it was with dry steam, hut Key found the opposite 
to be the case. 

Johnston {Eng. Mag., 48/694/1915) discusses the design of steam-pipe 
installations, having regard to the loss of pressure in the pipes, to the loss 
of heat by radiation, the capital cost of the present systems and future 
extensions. He uses Babcox and Wilcox’s formula for steam flow, 

2ii-p,= -000131(l-f-3/D)®^ . . . (2-49) 

and draws up charts for the loss of pressure in pipes on that basis : 

C=-0027(H-3/D). 

Vemer (Amer. Soc. Heat, and Yenl. Engr., 20/151/1914) deals with the 
question of steam heating systems and gives an equation, 

Pl-P 2 =’~ (Eng. units) . . (2-49a) 

pving ?=-0074. 

Thics {Power, 46/824/1917) gives charts for steam flow in pipes 2J in. to 
16 in diameter at pressures 50 to 250 Ib/in® gauge. He gives no hint as 
to how they are drawn up, and it is not clear to which of the lines the numbers 
against the scales refer. 

Eaynes (Heating Systems, p, 269) gives a formula for the quantity of 
heat which can be transmitted bv steam in various sizes of nines : it includes 
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Eberle {2S.DJ,, 52, 664: 1905) gives the formula for steam flow, 

Pj— Po — 10-5?73ti-L;10^ .... (2*51) 

The value of the constant which he gives as 10*5 varied between 10*0 and 
11*0 ; 10-5 gives ^=-00515. In Eng, Dig,^ 5/164:/1909, the formula is 
quoted in English units incorrectly as, 




222*2 mu-L 


lOS D- 




• 00515 

D 


(2-51a) 


The term D- is incorrect, and should be D ; the formula holds for steam 
flow in pipes 50 mm {2 in.) to 300 mm (6 in.) in diameter, with velocities 
7 to 74 m/sec (23 to 243 ft/sec), when the steam is saturated or superheated 
up to 100° C. superheat. 

GeipeFs formula {EJec. Engr, Form., p. 513) for steam flow, which is 
also used by Booth [Steam Fijics, p. 16), is, 

360051 =3000[(pj^—p2)^^/^]^ t=‘00S3 . (2*52) 


The next batch of formulje refer to compressed-air flow. 

Lahoussay (2?er. IndiisL Min., 6/513/1927), dealing with the amount 
of compressed air used per ton of coal mined, gives a iog chart for losses 
of pressures in pipes, using Fritzsche’s 4. He shows that with d=100 mm, 
air at 6 kg/cm-, u=3*52 to 24*7 m/s, Lorenz's, Ledoux's, and Fritsche's 
formulae give much the same results. 

Unwin [Hydraulics, p. 225 ; and Trans. Gas Engr., — /1S4/1904) gives 

?=*0044[l-fl/(7D)] .... (2*53) 

as a result of tests made on gas mains. From Eiedler's tests made on air 
mains in Paris Ilf in. in diameter and up to 10 miles in length, he had 
previously deduced the expression, 

r =*0027(1 -f-3/D) .... (2*54) 

This is given in Proc. Inst. C.E., 63/34S/1SS0, and on p. 230 of Unwin's 
Hydraulics. Riedler's tests on the gas mains of Paris are reported fully in 
Development and Transmission of Poicer, p. 218. Eq. 2*54 is the formula 
called Unwin's by various authorities, and is very commonly used. Low 
[Pocket-hook, p. 698) uses it with 5Iartin's value of the constant — i.e. *00295 
— ^in quoting compressed-air formulse. BatcheUer says that ^=*00435 for 
the 6j-in. air mains of Xew York. 

Hiscox [Compressed Air, p. 216) mentions tests made in the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel which gave as a result ^ =*007Szi-L/D ; but the units are not stated, 
and the value of f has not been deduced. He gives tables for use with air 
at 80 lb^“ pressure based on Cox's formula, 

^ Cu. ft. delivered at * • (2*55) 

Kempe (Engr. Year Book, p. 782) gives the ratio of initial to final pressure, 
from which one can deduce, 

^ ^2 -D(74.3)(10)b’ 


giving ^==*0030 . . (2*56) 
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Rix {Eng. Dig., 3/305/1908), in a paper dealing with compressing 
machinery and calculations for ait at 100 Ib^n* pressure, determines the 
loss of pressure from the Johnson formula, 

?i*-J’2**-0006(605I/mo)2L/£r% giving C-=-00555 . (2-57) 

Kent {Eng. Dig., 7/220/1910) says the constant should he -0005, which 
makes ^ =a*0046. For gas, Eix gives the same formula, but with the constant 
■0005p, giving ^='0046. 

Lascbinger [Eng. Dig., 3/489/1908) deals with the work of air com- 
pressors and tools in the Rand mines, and gives. 

The coefficient Z contains the hydraulic mean depth factor and =4C; 
he gives -00125 +’0021 7/Dt, values of which are mven in fig. 2 1. For 
air work on the Rand, where the temperature is about SO” F., he gives 
constants for use with the formula, 

Lb/min=(60M)=const [(pi— pj)^{pj+pj)]i . . (2*59) 

where Pi—Pz is the loss of pressure per 1000 ft. 

It is stated in Ind. Eng. and Eng Dig., 7/220/1910, that Church, in 
Mechanics of Engineering, develops a formula for the flow m pneumatic 
tubes, on the assumption of uniform decrease of density and isothermal 
expansion, as. 

This is Eq. 2*04 : Church says ^='0040 to -0050. 

Johnson (+mer. Mach., 22/686/1899) endeavours to find an equation 
to allow for the variation of density in air Sowing down long pipes. He 
says it is reasonable to assume that the friction varies with the square of 
the quantity, and depends on some function of the diameter, and thus puts, 
dp=const. Q^ni”dLfd^ . . . (2*61) 

n is to be found by experiment. In reading the article, one might think 
Johnson has found a new formula, but he takes rt=l, and then gets the 
standard form, 

Pi*— P2*=-0006(603ft'o)®L/d5 . . . (2*6Io) 

pving ^=-0055. 

Ledoux [Annales des Mines, 2/595/1892) gives the formula, 

Fj*=Pi*(l— 0001012^®), giving C=-0045 . (2*62) 

Richards (Compressed Air, p. 112) gives a formula for the flow of air at 
75 Ib/ia*, and states that the formula is only approximate ; yet in his 
tables pi—Pi is pven to 1 in 10,000, e g. 20-412 Ib/in* and so on. His 
formula is, 

^ * wiD* 4800 j ' 

Values of c ate given in a table ; he uses Unwin’s 


. (2*63) 
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Harris {Comj^ressed Air, p. 33; and Eng. Record, 62/653/1910) deduces 
his owa formula, assuming that the force necessarj^ to move air at atmo- 
spheric pressure over each sq. ft. of surface at the rate of 1 ft/sec is k lb. 
h he finds by experiment. The friction on the surface of a pipe per sq. ft. 
is kiih^, where x—plp^, making the total pipe friction 7 rDL(/:u"x), and the 
work done on friction ttBLJcu^x : this must equal the work done by the 
air, which is, 

(Pi— P2)Stf=(Pi-Po)^D2H/4-77DU‘w32, ^ (2*64) 

(Pi“-P2) =4L^*w^/D (2‘64a) 

(2-646) 

where/is Taylor’s coefficient; see Eq. 2’30a. We also have. 

Pi— P 2 — cM^L7??o/(I)^?n) . . . (2’64c) 

Values of the coefficient c are given by Harris : c=-0866— •040D ; ^=*0755c 
=•00655 — 00302D ; this seems to give rather a low value to Harris’ 
tests covered the ranges d from ^ in. to 12 in., and ii from 5 to 100 ft/sec. 

Cox (Compressed Air, 2/358/1898 and 3/1/1898) deals with compressed- 
air flow and uses the ordinary hydraulic formula with Unwin’s or Darcy’s 
coefficient of friction ; he finds the drop of pressure on the assumption that 
the drop is negligible as compared with the absolute pressure, and that 
the density of the air is constant. Hiscox in his book follows Cox precisely. 

Brown (Amer. Mach., 39/55/1913) gives a chart for finding quantities, 
loss of pressure, diameter of pipes for compressed-air flow in pipe lines. 
The ordinary formulse of Unwin and Church, including Unwin’s value of 
are used. The method of plotting the chart on logarithmic paper is 
explained in Eq. 2 '90, etc. 

The Western Electric Company, in describing their pneumatic ticket 
distributor — which is a tube system in which paper tickets are transmitted 
along tubes by means of an air current, — state that the pressure required 
to get a ticket speed of 35 ft/sec (10-7 m/sec) in rectangular tubes 2-75 in. 
by 0*375 in. (70 mm by 9*5 mm) is, 

Hg" (inches of mercury) =0*01L-f 0*10 . . (2*65) 

The velocity of the air is not stated, but it will^be slightly greater than 
35 ffc/sec, on account of the slip past the tickets. 0*10'’ is the pressure 
required to create the velocity, but it corresponds to a velocity of only 
30 ft/sec. The other portion of the equation is for the friction and can be 
compared with Eq. 2'09, and gives ^=0*0600, if the velocity is taken as 
40 ft/sec (12*2 m/sec). p.=0*165 for this tube ; a pipe 0*66 in. diameter gives 
the same value of p, and gives a coefficient of friction 0*0175 by Unwin’s 
formula. The Western Electric Company quotes Eq. 2*09c for velocity,, 
and Thorkelson’s Eq. 2*31c for the loss of pressure in exhaust pipes. 

The author’s own experiments on brass pneumatic tube 21 in. in diameter 
gave, 



L varbd, froni. 2.Q0 to <00 ft. (GO to f20 metres), and included a large 

■ ■ ■ ■ < 
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proportion of bends. If we assume that the effect of the bent tube was to 
increase the loss of pressure by 7 per cent., the equation for straight tube 
becomes, 


gi™SC='«>375 . . . (2 65J) 


D. Formulae with fractional indices. 

Now we come to the formulae in which the factors are given vnth frac- 
tional indices ; this anses because the value of the coefficient of friction ^ 
depends not only upon D but also on m and u. In the previous formulas t 
is a coefficient which is different for each diameter of pipe ; in these formulae 
a constant is used which is independent of all the quantities, 

Innes {The Fan, p 92) quotes a formula for air flow which seems to be 
based on Pelzet’s (Eq 2‘70a), though the values of the indices arc slightly 
altered ; the formula is, 

dP= (const . . • (2‘66) 

Innes does not give the value of the constant. 

Saunders {Comjiressed Atr, p. 282) quotes Petit’s formula for the loss 
of pressure in pipes of greater diameter than 13 in., but the units are not 
stated ; if they are metnc units, we get, 

, 000765L;md -00380 

• C=D^,-o8i • • (2 67) 


Church {Mechanics, p. 788) quotes Weisbach’s value of the coefficient of 
friction as ^=-0060 for a 1-m. pipe j but also says that for high velocities, 
when u exceeds 80 ffc/sec, 

«=-0542/(u)i .... (2'67a) 

Lorenz {Z.V.D.I., 36/628/1892) deduces a formula for air flow from the 
results of Stoctalper’s, Iliedler’s, and Gutermuth’s tests, and confirms it by 
experiments of his own carried out at Offenbach, as mentioned on p. 835 of 
the same volume. The equation is. 


mean pressure " T 

L is in kilometres ; jS includes three factors, 1/D, and a constant, 
ing to Lorenz, when L is in metres, 

j5=-52/di-3'’'»=*000292/Di-s'» . 

The formula converted to English units gives. 


(2 68 ) 
Accord- 
(2C8a) 


Pj-i-Pj T35100’ 


but 5 


Pi + Ps 

2T 


Pi-Pj=jSCmToLuV(35400) 

(2-68&) 

^CTo 2C 000292 27700 


3.5400 ffD ■ 35400 


^=12-6DjS=-00368p®w 

(2 C8c) 



Saph and Schroder (Tra?is. Af?icr, Sac, C,E,, 51/252/1903) dc.scribe 
cxperiraonts on the flow of water in small pipes at low velocities from 
I to 12 ft /sec (0‘15 to 3-G m/sec). They made tests to a<=ccrtain if the 
equation of flow could be put in the form, 11 = (const. )«”, whore n was not 
2-0. The experiments were made with very smooth brass tube and ordinnrv 
galvanised iron pipes. The authors plotted the results of pronous ex- 
periments on log paper, and were thus able to determine the limits of the 
variations in the variable values given to n. 

In the case of brass tube the authors found ?i = l*75; for galvanised 
iron pipes n varied between 1*82 and 1*95 ; and for rubber hose pipe n 
varied from 1*7S to 1*91. They then drew up the following equations from 
all previous tests : — 


For water flow in smooth pipes under ideal conditions, 


lI=*000296'd--(-93-l*071rt)i‘-- . 
For water flow in very rough pipes, 

II=*0006S7iri'-"2*-J-PYD^-’^ 

For water flow in ordinary moderately smooth pipes, 
11 = (*000296 to *000169)?^*"^— 


. (2*69) 


. (2*G9f7) 


. (2*69^) 


The refinement in values, 296, 1*99, 169, seems unnecessary, considering 
the range of variation existing. Variations in the temperature of the water 
a fleeted the resistance slightly. 

Archer {Trans, Amcr, Soc. C,E,, 7G/101G/1913) mentions Raren's 
formula, 


(Ft. of water) 


(fL 

r3'2(i35-rf5)7x^’^" 


w'Jiich gives 


giving 


m (25 100-33 100) 

.^;00_32-*00273 


(2-0?,-) 


Caro* hors {Proc, 7?oy. jSoc., 87a/ 151/1912) describes tests on tlic flow of 
oil in jtipcs from 2 in. to 10 in. in diameter ; he found that the flow could 
be expressed approximately by the equation. 


II — (const.)* 


1)1 K 


^ (cons 




(2 '69/) 


Unfortunatolv, he docs not state vvhat his symbols mean : 
Prof. OrrV paper on this subject in /V^'C. 7b\7- Iri-h 2i 

Prnbbee (Zeif, Os't'r. h^nr. */. .Ire/;. 1 rr.. 57 153 19“. i) d 
carried out on air ilow in pipc'^ .3<^> ram (I ft.) to mtn \2l f- 
and to motres \o:v^. He found that the ratio of t 
vt‘h>rity at the centre to t’ae mean \ob*city v.'r.^ ron-tant a?:'! 
of the Velocity and siae of pijH\ Vein, tries v.a’rc b 

special anrmoinetor. The covrficient of friction vas coiV'tant 


I 


he refer' 
t 

) Ki die.!!' 
le m.l'vifl 
IvA 15’ 

r m*' »!<' < 


< to 


a'"! = 


unm 
n a! 
of r. 
TCr) 
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800-mn) pipc9, the value being 0 0175=4^, when the velocities varied from 
4 in (13 ft.) to 17 m (55 ft.) per second. For a SOO-mra pipe the value was 
0 035 (C=»*0087) ; for the larger pipes, when the air was saturated with oil, 
the value was reduced to 0 0132 ; these suit the expression for the loss of 
pressure, 

7i (mm water) = ZinLu®/{2jfD) . . . (2‘70) 

We get (i='0033 and >0014 respectively for the above pipes. 

Brabble mentions Pelzer's formula, and says it is quite good, viz. 

h^-000748m2/=(t*L/Di-373. . . . (2-70a) 

Putting this into the form comparable with previous ones. 


t_-n n _748(19-G2)m>i*L 


(2-705) 


Then 


„ -187(19 02) 


(2-70c) 


In order to find J we must choose some value of the density ; this wo 
do for air, »no= 1-200, and for gas with p = -50, and then we get for Pelzer’s 
value of 

t=-00315/(D)-3” (metric), for air, 1 08 . (2 70d) 

= -00538/(D)-3« (English) 

= -00135/D-’” for gas, m„*/3=0 854 . . . (2 70e) 

=-00C80/D 3” (English). 

Brabbfie (Z.V.V,!., 00/509/1910) deduces from the results of previous 
experiments on air flow a formula for the loss of pressure in cast-iron and 
relatively rough pipes, when transmitting air at atmosphcnc pressure, the 
density being 1-20 kg/m’, 

A (in mm watcr)==G Clu*'®’‘L/d^‘®*^ . . (2-70/) 

The previous experiments on smooth brass and copper tubes were not 
taken into account in making up this equation. It can be compared ivith 
Fritzsche’s Eq. 2-73, 

-jrpir- 


p is in atmospheres, so that this, choosing T— 291, becomes, 

A==8Gi(l/291)-«>’(u»-»^7d»-”»)L . . . (2-70j) 

The constant becomes 0-85, which compares favourably with IJrabbco’s 
constant 6 01. 

Br.bW. (metric) . . . (270J) 


Fn'tzscfac (Z.f 62/81/I90S) mentions previous tests on air flow and 
describes his tests made on air flow in two pieces of gas tube 01 ft. long, 


a. vyx’ x x±'i xjlx X iO* 


^tu 


approximately 1 in, and IJ- in. in diameter. The object of his tests was to 
find the effect of temperature, density, and velocity upon the loss of pressure. 
He made no attempt to find the efiect of the diameter or the type of surface 
of the tube. These tests covered the ranges, 

w=2-5 to 58 m/sec. (8-2 to 190 ft/sec), T=14° to 115° C. 
p=-20 to 11-1 atmospheres (2-9 to 164: Ib/in^). 

As regards the velocity effect, Frit 2 sche found that, 

dP=const. (2’71) 

The variations in n were : — 


T. 

d. 

p (atm.). 

Uf metres. 

n. 


in. 




2ro. 


5 

13*8- 24*0 

1*856 



1 

26*0-116*0 

1*852 

16* C. 

1 

bh 

8*2- 20*4 

1*851 



I*" 

17*4-107*0 

1*849 


An attempt was made to see if raising the temperature to 92° C. had 
any effect; n became 1*864:, but the variation was not conclusively due to 
the variation in temperature. In general, one may take 71=1*852, the 
value being independent of T, p, w. The influence of pressure is shown in 
fig. 6 of the original article, which gives, 

dP= const, (p)”' .... (2’71a) 

the mean value of ti' being 0*852. Fritzsche then discusses the influence of 
temperature, and states that it will alter the viscosity and density of the 
gas ; if the alteration in viscosity has no efiect on friction, the temperature 
change will only act through the density ; and we can replace the pressure 
function by the density factor in the previous equation and get, 

dP=(^^ constant , . . (2'71b) 

— dP= (const.) • • • (2'71c) 

ufv — urn — M/S = A 

n" =0*852, 7i' +1 = 1*852 = n. 

dlV = — v dP = (const. ) dL 

= (const.) dL 

= (const.) dL 

= (const.) (?« U“ dL . . (2*72) 

P^e^’ious experiments showed that the constant was of the form A /(D)®, 
where q is given as 

1*269 by Fritzsche. 1*373 by De\dllez. 

1*33 „ Pecqueur. 1*309 „ Lorenz. 

1*36 „ Grashof. 1*277 „ Reynolds for water. 


But 

and 
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Fritzsche determines from previous tests that A=0 OS642 ; but the value 

in different tests varied widely. 

In these iormulre p stands for atmospheres or kg pet sq. era. 



. (2 73) 

^_-0864/Tyi‘VdL 
p ^ \pu/ d'£ 

. (273u) 

r0S64/TY«8-|„3L «2L 

Af^P Ld^'Apu/ 

. (2 73J) 

Loss of pressure u*L -r, • 

Mcaii pressure ""1000 DT ’ ' 

. (2-73r) 

p p 4'c mu^L ihm^L 

^ ® 1000 D D ' 

(2-731) 

. . . 

(2-73f) 

Fritzschc also gives for superheated steam, where C=47-0, 


dp—^'mu-L/d, where ■00315^> 

(2-73/) 


Ftitzsche on hia p. 90 gives a tabic of values of <& for various values of 
*OS64T'^*®d "®®/(pw) and for pipes 10 to 1000 mm in diameter ; he says that 
the values will be correct to within 10 per cent , the uncertainty arising be- 
cause of the difficulty m determining the constant A. From FntZsche’s table 
for the author has found t as shown m fig 2 3. The curves are for values 
of T/(pu), p (metric) being in atmospheres, (English) being in Ib^n*; with 
T, p, u in English units, multiply the value by 26 to bnng it to metric units, 
and then use the curves in fig 2'3, which include the metric value. The 
following table gives those values for certain common velocities and pressures 
existing in certain types of work 


Value of T/(pti) in Metric Units. 


«, ft/see— 

20 

40 

60 

SO 

100 


U’Jienp=l . 

02 1 

46 j 

3Z 

23 1 

IS i 

(racattra) 

„ jf. = l . 

46 

23 

15 5 

n 5 

9 2 

(veutiUtioii) 

,, ji = 6 . 

7-7 

38 

2*55 

1 9 

1-53 

(comi) air) 


Keeping note of this, and looking at fig. 2'3, we see that for ventilation 
work, where p=l, and u vanes from 20 to lOO ft/sec, ^ varies from *0050 
to *0061 for a pipe, and from •002S to -0036 for a 30-in. pipe. For 
compressed air at 6 atmospheres, for a 6-in pipe, and for these velocities, 
f vanes from -0035 to -0015. For any particular pipe the coefficient j 
varies very appreciably with the various values of T/(pii); for 2i-in. pneu- 
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n; 2 tic tulses. vritli pressures varying from I to 2 atmospheres, C varies from 
•0055 to *0072, 'R’liich corresponds fairly well to facts. 

Hutte (Zncr. Tcsch., p. 365) quotes Fritzsche’s work and gives, 

P^— (metric) . . . (2‘74) 

If ve have vith English units, /S'=*0(X)305^=I/, where / is Taylors 
coeScient (sec Eq. 2‘30ci). Hutte gives a table of values of jS, from which 
I have calculated and Z, but the table is drawn up with reference to 
quantities Sowing, not on the basis of the diameter of pipe, and on the 
assumption that the diameter is 4: in. or 100 mm : this is a satisfactory 
basis, as shown in Chapter V. ; but values of c deduced from ^ cannot be 
compared with the values based on diameter. Values of c are plotted to a 
quantity base in fig. 2*2. 

Masse (Jour. Gas Light ing^ 126/1042/1914:) describes the slide-rule 
devised by Aubery to detemdne factors in problems of gas transmission. 
The slide-rule is based on the formula. 


^ 1-625Q^*s5i, 

- 


(2-75) 


The units in this the author cannot recognise ; those used on the rule are 
cm metres per hour, d in mm, h in mm of water per metre of pipe. The 
slide-rule is based on the equation, 

log (?!/L)-r4;*92 log d=Iog 1*625 -bl'So log Q . (2*75a) 

In English units, if Q is in cu. metres per second, we get 

Pi-Po— 000045Smu^*s’-L,/D^*“ . . . (2*756) 

. •000739 

gi'^ng i- 

Something is wrong in this formula . 

Kneeland {Trans. Amcr. Soc. Mech. Engr., 33/1151/1911) gives figures 
for the loss of pressure in a 24:-m. pipe where the air was flowing at very 
high velocities to convey coal. These results, when plotted, give, 

. 16{j3j^— = ‘3756 . . . (2‘75d) 

Then g= *00074:5 u*^, u being from 60 to 140 ft /sec : the loss of pressure 
is less than that given bv the Sturtevant formula which was used by 
Kneeland at first. 

Grindley and Gibson {Proc. Rog. Soc., 80a/ 114/190S) tested the flow of 
air at atmospheric pressure in -^in. lead pipe which was wound 29 times 
roimd a drum 1-lS ft. in diameter, giving a test length of lOS ft. The 
experiments were made to determine air viscosity and the critical velocity. 
They found 

dP=const. .... (2*76) 

independent of the density of the air, but the pressure was approximately 
atmospheric ; the small alteration in density would not afiect the resistance. 
For use with the u- law putting in Z gives, 
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f. 

cm/scc. 

p m inches 
of mercury. 


-0837 

3-12 

29-92 

Unwin’s value 

*0529 

4-07 

37-55 

of f would be 

*0467 

609 

30-58 

•0SO5 for a 

*0272 

10-90 

35-43 

*125-m. pipe. 

-0194 

19-40 

32-61 


The same authors (Engineering, 94/703/1912; and Phil. Mag., 
17/389/1909) give, 

dp-00000125^|^^^ . . , . (2-76a) 

and give the value of n for various diameters as, 

n=l-83. 1-Sl, 1-79. 1-78. 1-77 

3_n=9=M7, 1-19, 1-21, 1-22, 1-23 

d= 3, 5, 7, 9, 12 inches. 


Jleier (Heat, and Tent., p, 100) quotes Stockalper’s formula, Eq. 2'24, 
but deduces Eq. 2 77 after he had plotted the results of other experimenters : 


.j, 5-13Znm«L 

where Z= -00624, 513=4i « so that 


(2 


77) 


- -ooso 


(2-77o) 


For pipes of any shape he gives. 




(2-77fe) 


where Z'=-032/(4)*-“=-00€24 

Meier says Weisbach gives f=-217/ii**“ for very small tubes when the 
velocity is high. 

Ba^e (Amer. Soc. M.E. Jour., 41/949/1919) describes tests upon water 
flow in brass condenser tubes of diameter 0-556 in., which gave 


Pi— P j,=0 0118u*+0-0051Lu 1-“ at 100“ P.. 
where the first term is concerned with entrance and exit losses, and the 
second term is for friction ; then ^=O-00S7S/u'^’ for d=-556 in. 

Preston (Chem, and Met. Eng., 23/607/1920) gives tables of A/IOOL for 
the flow of liquids of various Sayholt viscosities in smooth brass pipes from 
1 in to 6 in. diameter. He quotes for Texas water at 68“ F. in clean pipes 
3 in. diameter, A/L— -00685 i therefore -OOOSSS/u'^D'^*. IVith 
wronght-iron pipes, Preston states that 12 per cent, for 1-in. pipes and 3 per 
cent, for 6-in. pipes should be added to the results calculated by the formula. 

Calame (Bull. Tech. Suisse Romande, 52/74/1926) quotes various formulas 
employing metric units. 

Lang’s formula for D>-05 metre, u>-70 m/s at 10“ C. is : 


for new pipes, ^=>003-j— 0005/(UD)'* ; 
for old pipes, ^ =*005-1— 0005/(UD)’®. 



In English units *0005 becomes *000152 ; the first term depends upon age 
and roughness. Flamant’s formula with ^=*00451D*25/?i*25 for lightly 
incrusted pipes gives — P 2 too small, whereas Levy’s formula with 
^=*002346/(1+ 2- 12Di) gives — Pg too large. Levy’s term with D in 
English units is (1+1-17D1). Biel’s value, ^=*00235+ *0020/01, when 
u=S m/s., for large hydraulic conduits, is too small. Kutter’s formula 
for Chezy’s c is 


then, 


c=100Jl/(a+J^); 


y2g_2g{a+Ji)^ 
^ c2 lOOOOJ 


*00785(0*5+a/Dl)2, 


where a=*15 for new conduits and *35 for old conduits. Calame quotes 
Eorschheimer from U,S, Dept. Agric. Bull., 852/1920, as giving Z 4 =BJ"^(H/L)® 
for concrete pipes 203-5486 mm diameter ; q varied from *41 to *55. The 
values of B are : 

100 for new conduits perfectly laid, 

88 for carefully laid conduits, 

85 for block conduits, 

76 for old conduits. 

For B=100, q=0Al, ^==-00226/(U'^D^^^}, assuming J=D/4. When 
B=88 or 76 the constant becomes *00304 or *0044, respectively. 

The index of u, *44, =— 2+l*0/g. 

The index of D, *71, 1+0*1 jq. 

Strickler says u=BJ‘6S{H/L)l, thus J=(102-0/B“)/D‘^3. 

Calame on his page 79 gives values of the constant B for 11 different 
types of conduit, such as rock, concrete, etc. 

Fromm {Zeit. ang. Math., 3/339/1923) tested water flow in rectangular 
pipes 2 m. long, 20 cm. wide, and of depths varying from 0*75 to 2*5 cm., 
the surface being varied from smooth to covered with wire mesh and various 
types of embossed plates. Where Blasius had given ^~0*05594/X®‘^, 
Fromm found ^=0*0705/X®’^, or /z/L= (const.) Full curves of 

results are given showing ^ plotted against X for all the cases. 

Cornish {Bog. Soc. Proc., 120/691/1928) investigated flow in rectangular 
pipes 1*178 cm. by 0*404 cm. and 120 cm. long, obtaining the same type 
of curve as Stanton’s connecting ^l(2g) vdth Ju/v. For stream line flow 
theory would give ^/{2g)=2*12p/{tiJ}, but actually the constant was 
2*10. Cornish found the critical value was the same as for pipes of circular 
section. 

Atherton (A 7 ?ier. Soc. M.E. Trans., 48/145/1926), testing the flow of 
air, water and oil in annular pipes, where the outer pipe was 2*3125 in. 
diameter and the inner pipe was either 1*85 in., 1*049 in., or *840 in. diameter, 
found that for stream line or \dscous flow ^~16/X in the plain pipe and 
21-8/X in the annular pipe ; this gives ^ for viscous flow in annular pipes 
as 1*36 of ^ for viscous flow in plain pipes. For turbulent flow Atherton 
found that ^ in annular pipcs=l*26 ^ in plain pipes. 

Bond {Phys. Soc. Proc., 40/1/1927) gives the equations for flow through 
conical tubes of small angle, and Davis {Phil, Mag., 4/208/1927, and 
5/673/1928) discusses flow in coils of piping. 
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The following table gives values of u^. for air at 0^, 20®, and 100® C. 
in small tubes, when r=*141, *16, and *231, if X=3000, which seems to 
be about the value at which iiow certainlj becomes turbulent. If X=2000, 
Ujj. will be ^rd of these values. 


CniTxcAE Velocitv of Air ix Tubes. 


For d 

= 

1-0 

1-5 

2*0 

30 

10 0 cm. 

tq. in cm s 


423 

2S2 

212 

141 

42-3 at 0^ 1 



4S0 

320 

240 

160 

4S-0 „ 20^ i 


= 

603 

462 

347 

231 

69-3 „ 100^ i 

Ford 


•4 

'50 

'79 

I'lS 

3-9o inches. 

in ft/s 

= 

13-9 

9-3 

7'0 

4-65 

1-39 at 0^ 


— 

15-7 

10-5 

7*9 

5-25 

1*57 „ 20^ 



22-S 

15-2 

11-4 

7-6 

2-2S „ 100=* 


Taylor {Roy. *Soc. Proc., 124/243/1929) showed that in curved pipes the 
critical velocity must be greater than in straight pipes ; in a helix of coiled 
pipe with the diameter of the helix 18 times the meter of the pipe, he 
found Xfl=5S30, which was 2*8 of X^ for the straight pipe. 

lYildhagen (Zcit. any. Math. u. Mech., 3/181/1923) tested air flow in 
seven capillary tubes at high pressure, and found that Blasius’ law, 
u=0-3164/X®*-'/, held for high pressures as long as the diameter was less 
than 0*05 cm., and showed the economy of using high pressure for gas and 
air delivery through pipe lines. 

Ombeck had given t=0-242/XO’“-^. Values of rj varied from 1*7 xlO”'^ 
at 1 atmosphere to 2*1 x 10“" at 100 atmospheres, and 3-1 x 10~" at 200 
atmospheres. The critical values of Eeynolds’ constants are ^ven in the 
following table : — 


Diameter. 

mm. 

Length. 

mm. 

tz. 

m/s. 

P==56S 

p—40 

Values of Z 

1740 

120 

'C. 

2370 ib, in-. 
160 kg cm-. 

02S6 

1369 

4-2 * 

2300 

2250 

1736 

0-2S6 

1269 

2-6 

1703 

1570 

1 1316 

0*432 

: 142*7 

5*3 

2190 



0445S 

152*0 

2-6 

• . 

26 io 


0*4759 

1550 

1*7 

. . 


1973 

0*5665 

148*0 

2-6 

2500 

2420 • 

. . 

0*622 

1^*0 

2-3 

2000 

2000 

18S0 


« represents approximately the maxiinum of the mean velocities, 
p is the pressure at the outlet, which was kept constant during the series 
of tests at 40, 80, 120, 160, or 200 kg/cm-. 


Xow consider some of the methods used to determine the critical velocity. 
Prof- Osborne Eeynolds introduced bands of colouring-matter into the 
fluid, and noticed "at what velocity the single stream of colour broke and 
mingled with the whole of the fluid. This showed when the stream-line 
flow became turbulent. As long as the velocity is less than the critical, 
the quantity of fluid delivered through a pipe is proportional to the differ- 
ence of pressure at the ends of the pipe : the viscosity can be evaluated 
if the quantity and the pressures are noted. The equation is, 
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The alteration of viscosity due to temperature changes is considerable. 
Meyer (ffin. Theory, p. 219) gives Sutherland's formula as, 



For air, C=113; a is the coefficient of expansion of the gas= 00367; 
0= T — Tj,. Meyer (p 220) then gives for air, : 


0. 

fjlnt. 

0. 

Vhtr 


0 

1000 

0 

1-000 

giving 7)=-000172 

u 

1 038 

16 

1-045 

„ -0001 SO 

43 

1-118 

30 

l-OSO 

„ 000186 

67 

1-185 

50 

1-150 

„ -000198 

99 

1-270 

100 

1-283 

„ -000221 

Valuis of the constant C for other 

gases s 

ire given in Table 1’2 ; and of 

and V for air 

depending 

on temperature in 

fig. 2-5. 



Flo. 2 5 — Yariation of kineniatical necosity temperature. 
v—Tj!*n, in cm^ec*. From Blasins (Jfitt. «I6er Tortdi. 
Per. Detil. Ingr., 131/35/1913). 


fTeihst'eih.tiJ'njt. a! ^ys., dci' ^d)r^ j5Ve. iVi’oj* in- 

vestigates the equations ^ving the variation of viscosity with temperature ; 
the matter is too advanced for inclusion here. 

(c) Turbulent Jlow . — Now consider the question of turbulent flow as 
discussed by Stanton, Reynolds, Pannell, Lees, Lander, Lewis. 

Stanton {Proc. Boy. Soc., 85A/366/19il) discusses the question of tbe 
apparent viscosity of liquids when the flow is turbulent, in which case 
the formula (Eq. 2'78a) for finding viscosity when the flow is stream-hne 
does not hold. The tests were made with air m order to deternime the 
“ mechanical viscosity ’* fi, where 
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P is the average stress in dynes/cm^ on the surface of the circular ring 
whose radius is r, where the velocity is u\ the maximum velocity is 1}^ 
at the centre. 

Tests were carried out on two pipes, length 61 cm, diameters 7*35 and 
6'08 cm ; the interior surface of each pipe was roughened by being cut 
with double screw-threads of such pitch and depth that the principle of 
dynamical similarity was maintained. As the pipes were rough, the force 
of friction varied as and the amount per unit area was 4*6u^/(10)^ dynes, 
giving ^='00755. 

Stanton found that the velocity distribution was parabolic, so that 

— Ar^, du/(Zr=— 2Ar . , , (2’79a) 

When the velocities at the centre were made proportional to the diameters 
of the pipes, he found that the velocity distribution was exactly the same in 
each ca^e, that is, dujdr was the same. 

The conclusions to which he came are : — 

(a) For turbulent flow, the mechanical viscosity n! is constant across 
the pipe, except for the region close to the sides where the effect of the 
boundary is felt. 

IJb) As FecUg^ II dujdr, dujdr cejj^ . . {2'79h) 

then /x' oc Ug. 

In similar pipes, when U^/D was constant, dujdr had the same value at 
points where rjJ) was the same ; but as d^cjdr oc U^, /z' must vary as D ; 
therefore, , or pipes in which the roughness is such that F cc and in 
which it is similar for each pipe, 


= (constant) UcD. 

In the case of smooth pipes, where F varies more nearly as 
the parabolic law of velocity distribution still held, but only between 
the limits r=0 up to r=0*8R ; for this central region of the pipe 

the shearing stress per unit area, F j. i tt 

was coustant as long as Ug was 

rate of change of distortion, diijar 

constant, but beyond the central area the value of /x' altered rapidly, until, 
when r=R and the boundary was reached, fi'==7j, which value holds when 
the flow is stream-line. 

Stanton and Pannell {Phil Trans,, 214a/199/1914) describe tests made 
to determine what similarity exists in the states of flow of different fluids 
in pipes. They found that Pj{mtr) was the same for all fluids when wD/;/ 
was the same, within the range xiDjv from 2500 up to 470,000; F is the 
resistance per unit area of surface of contact between the fluid and the pipe. 

wD^dP 

Reynolds had found that for geometrically similar pipoe a 

function of — ; now, as dP 7rD-=47TDFdL, 

V 

n^D3dP^n.2i32,,2aPD 
d L rf dL 

One can therefore expect that F/(?nu“) will be a function of t;D/r or of 


;dPD_/uD\- 

If / ‘ 


4F 


(2*80) 
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7] 77 


^0 

100 


^2-75 . , . , 

= . for metric, kg- metres units 


Ko=— =— , for English, lb. -feet units 

7] 2*201 rj 


(2*83) 

(2*83a) 


M 4 

Then the function ^ • — becomes in practical problems, 

JD TjTT 

M and D being in the ordinary units. Values of and Ko for the 
various conditions are as below : — 


Table 2*6. — Co^'STANTS fob CoNVERXiNa M/D Functions 
TO C.G.S. Units, 


XTuits being 

Air. 

N'atural or coal gas. 

Steam. 

Metric. 

Eng. 

Metric. 

Eng. 

Metric. 

Eng; 

At O'C., 32‘’F. 

» 16 60 „ 

„ 100 „ 212 „ 

D 

310.000 

105.000 
85,500 

97,400 

93,800 

145.000 

140.000 

141,200 

132,000 

96,600 

210,000 

196.000 

144.000 


Generally M/D in metric units will range from 0*10 to 20 0, so that the 
function Ki(M/D)~ 7400-148,000, and the log varies from 3*8 to 6*2. 
Fig. 2*4 gives the values of ^ for various values of K{M/D) ; fig. 2*13 gives 
graphs for converting quantities of flow into kg or Ib/sec. 

Lees {Froc. i?oy. Soc.y 91a/46/191o), in discussing the flow of viscous 
liquids tl^ough circular pipes, mentions that Hagen (Mafli, Ahli. Berlin, 
Akad,^ — ^/1 7/1 854) gives, 

Pi-P2=/Lu1*7VD1*25 . . . • (2*84) 

and that Weisbach gives, 

Pi- ^2= (const.)[«2q- (7/6)tti*^] , 


Reynolds {Phil. Tran?., 174/935/1883) has shown 
resistance should be expressed by, 

” _/ir/uD\” 


KiJ 


. (2*84a) 

that the frictional 

. (2*846) 


where f and n are constants. From Darcy’s work Reynolds found, 

71=1*79 for glass, 1*88 for lead, 2*0 for cast-iron pipes. 
3 ~«= g = l -21 „ 1-12 „ 1*0 

Unwin found that the friction varied as /k”/D'^, with 


n = l*72, 2=1*10 for tinplate pipes. 

— 1.72, =1*39 for wrought-iron pipes, 
=1*95, =1*16 fox new cast-iron pipes, 
=2*00, =1*16 for old cast-iron pipes. 


5 
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Le^ris (Jour, Indust, and Eng, CJiem., 8/627/1916) discusses the flow of 
oil and such viscous liquids in pipes, and finds the equation of flow to be, 

i7=M57?-f*000114?^^'S5yDi-22 ^ ^ ^ (2-86) 

7j is the viscosity in poundals/in-. Putting this in a form using tj in 
dynes/cm^ as 1 dyne/cni-= *000466 poundal/in-, 

;>^-0005377?*f*000000533z/^*s5yDi‘22 ^ ^ (9*87) 

P^-07737?— 0000765u^'-"^/D^'- . . . (2'5S) 

Lewis states further that for oil flow in pipes up to 2 inches in diameter 
one may use for approximate purposes a coeficient of friction C, where V 
is related to ^ for water in similar circumstances, as follows : — 

=r[0-955-r * 045 ( 7 ;' for oil)/( 72 for water)] . . (2*89) 

7] for water is *00000467 poundals^n- ; Lewis verified Eq. 2*89 for values 
of the ratio Tj'fr] up to 20. 

Dyer (Jour, Amer. Soc, M,E., 36/258/1914) discusses the flow of oil in 
pipe lines and gives a tentative formula, 

H=g^,(0-001075E-l) . . . (2-89fl) 

where E is the viscosity in seconds, i.e, the time taken for a standard 
quantity to flow out of a standard viscometer. In the cases under considera' 
tion E always exceeds 930. 

Tables for log uDjv at 5°-mtervals from 35® to 210® F. are given by 
Parry (Eng, Elec, Jour., 1/146/1920), where values of z/D range from *10 
to 1*00 ; this avoids calculation of v for the temperature. AVilson (Engr, 
Xeics, Eec., 89/690/1922) quotes Stanton’s curves and discussion for friction ; 
he gives a figure showing the viscosities of various oils at various tempera- 
tures. Escande (C,R,, 180/1326/1925) proved that the laws of similarity 
held using oils of viscosity p*= 0*605, 1*51, 4*10, and also held up to very 
high T-elocities when testing water flow (C,E,, lSl/296/1925) in pipes 5*9 
and 30 mm diameter, u up to 14*55 m/s, and with 79*5, 16*0. and 1*94 mm 
diameter pipes, the velocities being 2*57, 13*15, and 109*4 m/s. 

F. Derivation of graphical charts. 

There are three methods of drawing up graphical charts for solving 
problems in ventilation, compressed-air, or gas work, where the approximate 
equations 2'09, etc., hold. The first method is to plot the quantities on 
arithmetically-squared paper, as is done by Martin (Enginccrir^g, 63/361/ 1897). 
The second is to plot the quantities on logarithmic-ruled paper, as wiU be 
described in detail. The third method is to plot the quantities on an abacus, 
as explained in tbe Electrician, 81/339/1918. In every case some value for 
the constant part of the coefficient of friction, c, must be chosen as re- 
presenting accurately cnouuh the friction in the pipes in question, before 
the charts can be drawn up. The variations of c with 7p, i/, d, as sho^vu 
in Table 2*4, are taken into account in drawing up the charts on the third 
method. The first type of chart is unsatisfactory because with aritli- 
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metically squared paper the accuracy of the curves varies prcatly at small 
and hig values owing to the formula including the squared terms of 31 
and « ; therefore this type is not discussed here, but some graphs illustrating 
it are shown in fig, 2*0. The second type of chart, being on log paper, 
allows the quantities to he represented by straight Lnes (see fig. 2‘8 to 2-1 1), 
but there are many fines on the chart, tending to make it confusing. The 
tliird type of chart (see fig 2'7) is very simple in form, hut requires one 
or two straight lines to be drawn on it when solving problems. 

Fig. 2 8, 2 9 are drawn up from Eq. 2'09. 


Pi-P, 


2jU 


=r(Pi-P,) 


(2-90) 


c(A/L)(5-2) = (4C/2i7D)u2, Eng. . 
rA ={4f 2jD)«*, metne. 


(2 90a) 


Then 


log log (A/L) + log 5-2 = log (l^'D) — log 2 ( 7+2 log u . (2 90&) 


We take as abscissae on the log scale values of A L ; by adding log 5-2 
+log V to the values of log A/L we get straight lines representing the left- 
Velocity hand side of Eq. 2'90h 



for each tjqie of gas 
required, » being the 
specific volume for the 
gas of various denrities. 
Lines arc drawn, for 
coal gas of densities 
p=’i, p — 'fi, for air at 


SO m tSO 2Q9 
Cu- ^cce Air per mmute. 


Fio. TO. — Lnm of prerirore and vel/jcitiea in *Lort ii 
taLei when vanotis qnantitios of air are flowi 
Unwin'a { has b«=en uaM. 


/00ft, atmospheric pressure, 
^ ' ihclies compressed air 

at various pre-sures ; 
these lines a'-sociate loes 
of preesure with types 
of gos of various den- 
sities, Similarly, values 
of log {4f[ D) — log 
are added to 2 log u, 
and straight lines rc- 
pre^enting the n^ht- 
hand side of Eq. 2 90h 
for pipes of various 
diameters are obtained. 
These lines associate 
refoctliea with sizes of 
pipe. 0i\ CD any three 


factors, we are now able to find the fourth by simple inspection of the chart. 
Consider the following examples. 

What is the velocity of ait in a ventilating duct 4 in. diameter when the 
loss of pressnre is 0-2 in. of water per 100 ft. 4 One runs the eye along the 
"ait " line to where A/L=2 ; then pass LorizontaUy to the 4 in. diameter 
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line; drop vertically to the bottom scale and read off the velocity, viz. 
12-1 ft/sec. 

What is the loss of pressure per 100 ft. for an 8-in. gas main when the 
velocity is 20 ft/sec, the density of the gas being 0-60 ? Run the eye along 



Fig. 2*7. — ^Typical abacus, for giving the quantity of flow in pneumatic tubes, 100 to 100,000 ft. 
long, 1 in. to 6 in, diam., when working at various pressures or vacuum. To find tbe 
quantity of air used per minute, join tbe given diameter to the given pressure, intersecting 
the XY line at 0. Join the given length to 0, and produce this line to meet the quantity 
line ; where this cuts the quantity lino gives the quantity flo\\dng in Ib/min. The figures 
under pressure and vacuum are gauge pressures in Ib/in-, The fig. is drawn up from the 
equation (Pj-— Lorenz’s value of friction is used. P is Ib/ft^ D is 
diam. in ft., M is quantity in Ib/sec, L is length in ft. 

an assumed S-in. line to where it =20 ft/sec, and pass horizontally to the 
line for gas, 0*6, and read the loss of pressure on the bottom scale, =0*13 in. 

What size of pipe will be necessary if the loss of pressure in a ventilation 
duct is to be J in, per 500 ft. and the velocity is not to exceed 15 ft/sec 1 
One runs along the dotted line for ‘^air” to the point where ///L=*50, and 
then goes horizontally to where «=15 ft/sec ; this point lies about one-third 
of the way between the 12-in. and 24:-in. lines, so a 16-in. pipe would be 
required. 
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To draw up fig. 2' 10, 2' 11 for quantities in kg or Ib/sec, we proceed 
on precisely similar bnes, using Eq. 2‘095, 

putting L^lOO and using mm or inches of water, 

3Pt;={Pi-Pj)(2D')=(^/I)(5'2)2D’ . . (S'DIo) 

Then, 

21og M— log 2D*=log A+Iog 5'2— log V . . (2'91&) 

Consider one example. What diameter pipe 3 miles long will transmit 
50,000 cu. ft. of free air per hour at 100 Ib/in® at a loss of pressure of 
10 lb/in*1 Lb/sec= 1-061, A=277, L== 15,800, A per 100 ft. =-0185. Then 
on fig. 2‘10 run up a line from A = -0185 to a point sbghtly above the 102 
Ib/in* line, as the mean pressure is 95 Ib/m®; run horizontally to where 
M=1-0G1 ; a 5-in. pipe will do. 

We draw lines of greater slope for quantities flowing in pipes of particular 
diameters, and lines of lesser slope for the loss of pressure for vanous l^pes 
of gas. One must rememher that in fig. 2'8 to 2’11 the factors associated are: 


Quantities'! 

or > and diameters of pipes : greater slope lines. 

Velocities J 

Loss of pressure, and types of gas : lesser slope lines. 

These figures include Unwin’s ^ ; if another value is preferable, either 
redraw the charts with that value of or use fig. 2‘8 to 2 11 and multiply 
the quantities and velocities by etc, See Table 2'1. 

To me the charts even when (lP=const, («)” instead of const. we 
can proceed thus : 

Pj — Pj =ALw® in the first case . . , (2’92) 

Pi'— p 2 '=BLu" in the second case, 

where n may have any value between 1-75 and 2-0. 

Then, as regards loss of pressure for a fixed velocity u, the ratio of the 
true loss to the loss found by the first equation is, 


Pi'-P*' Bw" B B 1 

Pi-Pi ■"A«*"A«®-"“A/i(u) • 


(2-93) 


Values of are given in Table 2 7 (p. 62). If, therefore, u is given and 
A and B are known and assumed equal. Pi— Pj may be found from fig. 2'8 
or 2 9, and the true Pj'— Pj' deduced by dividing by the proper factor in 
Table 2-7. 

If Pj'— Pj' is given and u is required, use a process of trial and error : 
find u from fig. 2'8 or 2'9 : find what P/— Pj' would be with the correction 
factor : find u again from this new value, and so on until a value of « is 
found winch gives Pi'— P*' when the correction factor is divided into Pi— P*, 
as found from fig. 2'8, 
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English Units Metric Units 

Fio. 2*12. — Abacus for converting quantities from ono system of units to another. 
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As regards quantities delivered, if the loss of pressure is fixed, we have, 
M' = jnS[(Pi'-P„')/{BL)pM (2-94) 


M~L BL J L(Pi-P;)J “« * * • 

jstire is fixed, an 


K the drop of pressure is fixed, and A=B, 
M' 


(2-946) 


If Pj — Po is given and we want to find M', knowing that the true formula 
for drop of pressure is dP/dL=Aw”, we find by calculation or from graphs 
M the quantity and u the velocity which would exist if the law was dP/dL 
—Alt-. The true quantity fiouing will be Similarly, if we want 

to know what pressure “^vill give a velocity ti', the necessary pressure is 
(Pi— Po)//’i(u), where Pj~P 2 =AL 2 r, and can be found from charts or tables. 
The charts are based on the velocity-square law. 

For pneumatic tubes the equations are more complex, if the fundamental 
equation is of the form, 

dP/dL^Bm^'u” .... (2*95) 

This seems likely from Fxitzsche^s work ; m and « are not independent, 
as u increases as P falls and m decreases, so 


dP_^/ P 1 

ffi^^Vcry V s / p^ • 


Assuming that T is constant, 

dP P«-"'=B(M/S)«(CT)«"'*'(dL) 
which when integrated gives the general equation, 

P n— n'-fl p fi— n'-rl 

putting n—n'’\-l=a; if n* —1, then a—n. 

?^=BL(g) (CT)-- . 


(2-95a) 

(2*956) 

(2*95c) 


(2-95d) 


It is known that n is about 2*0, Fiitzsche says = 1*852 
7i' „ 1-0, „ = 0*852 

a „ ^-0, „ = 2*000. 

If we now test pneumatic tubes, when working at high pressures, say 
p=30 or 45 ibyln^ absolute, and work the other end of the tube at a very 
high vacuum, say 10*7 Ib^n-, then the variations in the high vacuum will 
be negligible, as P 2 “ will be very small in comparison with P^®. 

If Pi is made so large that P 2 ^ may be neglected, then 

Pi° _ aBL(CT)”~^ f2‘96) 

Observations of M with Pi=15, 20, 30, 45 Ib/in- on one particular tube 
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should enable one to determine how closely n and a correspond ; n could be 
determined by working different tubes at the same terminal pressures, 
if we can assume that we know the coefiBcient of friction for each tube 
accurately, because we would get, 

p o__p « rr 

~ M ~ " ' ^ (coPstant)|- .... {296a) 


^ would have to be measured by noting Pj— Pg for a small length of tube 
when the velocities « were known. 

At the moment I cannot say certainly what are the values of n and n’ : 
for a short portion of tube n would quite probably be about 1‘85 or so, as 
the tube is of the smooth type ; but for a long tube mth many joints, and 
with apparatus, etc,, it may be that the tube as a whole becomes of the 
rough type and n becomes— 2 0. 

ti', again, evidently varies from -852 up to 1-0, the usual value which is 
taken. Further tests could give more light upon these matters. 

As regards quantities, if n does not = 2-0, comparisons between the 
quantity found by the usual formula and the true quantity M' can be made 
thus : 


M' (1-^")W« 21 (CT)i/"-» 
M (LB) 


(2*97) 


For particular cases when the value of n is known this can easily be worked 
out ; it 13 not worth working out in general, because the values of ^ and tt 
both vary. The value of the ratio Si'/M will be somewhat sinulat to the 
values given in Table 2'7. 


G. Telephone cables. 

The flow of air for desiccating telephone cables must follow the general 
laws of air flow, but few experiments have been made, and tbe types of 
cables vary so much that a great many tests would be required in order to 
get full results. Scholz {Telephone Engr., 14/295/1915) has given a transla- 
tion of a German article concerning tests which were made upon certain 
lengths of cable. It is not easy to follow the equations which he gives, 
owing to printers’ errors and the absence of statements as to what all tbe 
symbols mean. He gives a few results of tests, but the laws of flow do not 
seem to be regular. 

Mansbridge {Jour. Post Office Engr., 5/304/1912) tested the flow of air 
in a 7-pair telephone cable, 2520 ft. long He took as the unit of resistance, 
a resistance such that., with a gaug^ pressure of 1 Ib/in® at one end and with 
atmospheric pressure at the other, a flow of 1 cu, ft. of atmospheric air per 
hour was debvered. In the calculations he seems to have only used gauge 
pressures, which is not altogether satisfactory, because the flow of air will 
not only depend upon the gauge pressure at the one end, but will be dependent 
upon the absolute pressures at both ends, and the function which connects 
the flow with these pressures may not be a function of (pi— Po)=gauge 
pressure. The flows for the 7-pair cable were as follows: — 

Cu. ft/hr . . -0193 -0422 -0682 -0950 -1390 -1770 

Pjj-Po . . 10 20 30 40 50 60 

Pi . . . 24-7 34-7 44-7 64-7 64-7 74-7 
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Mansbridge shows how the flow in the telephone cables follows entirely 
different laws to the flow in pneumatic tubes, and the reason is simply 
that in telephone cables the flow is so slow that it follows the Poiseuille 
laws, in which the resistance varies only as the velocity and not as the 
(velocity)-. The critical velocity di^dding the two states depends upon 
for a telephone cable the effective diameter d must be very small, 
so the critical velocity is high, 

H. Best size of pipe, 

A discussion of the best size of pipe for steam is given by Euverte 
{R.G.E., 20/741/1926) and by Denecke (Zeit. Bam'pf. u. Mascli., 44/201/1921), 
the latter being exhaustive. Lombardi {Genie Civ., 79/583/1921) calculates 
the most economical pipe for conduits leading to hydraulic power stations, 
using Chezy’s c for friction, and considering cost on the basis of cost of 
iron in situ, at so much a ton, the weight of iron being determined by the 
hydraulic pressure to be withstood ; thus, 2cre=DH, given diameter, 
H— hydraulic head, a=allowable stress in pipe of thickness e. Lombardi 
then balances the extra work lost due to friction, and thus not available 
for generating power, against the extra cost of a larger diameter pipe. 
The work lost in friction is (Pj — Pg) (volume of fluid). Lombardi’s final 
result is ; 

W'45/ ~Cm{2(T+W)ivpr 

where D= diameter in m. 

Q=in^/sec averaged over a year, 
unallowable stress in metal, tons/m^,= 10,000. 

H== maximum hydraulic pressure in metres of water, =50 to 300. 

H'= maximum hydrauhc pressure in tons/m^, which is negligible 
compared to <j. 

Jc—h&ncs per k^Vh,=0*05. 

C=Chezy constant, 56 to 58. 

J=interest and depreciation. 
t4?=tons/m^ for iron,=8. 
j 9 =francs/ton in situ, =2000. 

The equation allows for a plant efficiency of 75 per cent., and for working 
24 hours a day for 360 days a year. 

Cathala {Gen, Civ,, 83/228/1923) employs the same calculations, but 
uses Mougnier’s value for friction, viz. ; 

H/L=0-02w^/D^‘^®, for cast-iron pipe. 

The best pipe is found from 

25 _ 5-25(9>81)QVu^Z^S 
325(2H)(2(T+H')7r2t?^?J ’ 

/ being the efficiency and s the number of hours in use. 

Sachs {ScJnv, Bait., 83/203/1924) deduces the most economical size of 
steam pipe to use, considering the radiation losses against the loss of pressure. 
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a large pipe giving a small loss of pressure but large radiation losses. His 
equation is ; 

where Ci=10-5(lG)LM7{jT^ml0«), 

C2=5(/ -I ') + 4 j^(-OOH) *-(-00] O *J, 

t being the temperature of the walls and (' that of the air. For the friction 
he uses Ebetle’s value ; see Eq, 2-51. 

I. Resistance of materials. 

Zeisberg {Chem. Age, 2/118/1920) investigated the resistance of pactiag 
materials to gas flow. Air was blown through a series of chemical ware 
absorption towers, 30 in diameter and 15 ft high, with pipes 8 in. in 
diameter to carry the air from one tower to the other. The resistance 
of quartz pacting of 6-in , 3- in , 2-ia,, and 4 to l-in. sizes was, respectiv^ely, 
58, 101, 384, and 672 per 10’ ft.®, one foot high. No relation was observed 
between the surface area and the apparent coefficient of friction. 

Ramsin (TTaruie, 51/301/1928) tested the resistance of grain, wheat, 
lead shot, and anthracite to the flow of air, in connection with the drying 
of materials by hot air. He found that the pressure in mm of water=BL«", 
where the velocity u is taken as quantity/area, assuming that the whole 
area is free. The test chamber was 30 cm by 20 cm, and the thickness 
of the various materials varied from 5 to 50 cm. The coefficient of filling, 
k, was obtamed from the density per unit volume of the grains as compared 
with the specific gravity. B, which is a measure of the fnction, was reduced, 
and n was increased, as the size of the globules increased, and the space 
for ait increased. 


For a range of globules with d from 1 to 20 

mm, u=' 

■1 to 2 m/s, Kamsm 

obtained ; 





n = 1-35 

1-44 

1-64 

1-76 

1-85 

B = 4-2 

1-33 

0-33 

0-15 

0-10 

for d = 1 

4 

10 

15 

20 mm. 

and for different materials : 




]^Iaize. Wheat. 

Poppy. 

Shot. 

Anthracite. 

n = 1-57 1'43 

1-35 

1-82 

1-9 

1-70 

S = '6 l'4a 



■<}& 

‘i66 

d = 7-37 3-48 

•99 

7-61 

20-6 

16-0 mm. 

K = -623 -610 

•582 

•768 

•554 



J. Pneumatic conveying. 

TVe will now consider very briefly pneumatic conveying plants, as they 
depend upon flow of air for the conveyance of materials such as gram, coal, 
cement, ashes, and dust. The important fact to know is the B-HP. 
required to convey so many tons of material per hour along the requisite 
length. A table of results obtained from various plants is given herewith, 
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from '^vhicla it appears that for distances up to 300 ft.,- 1-5 B.H.P./ton 
should suffice. The most illuminating paper on the subject is by Gaster- 
stadt (Forschungsarheiten, No. 265, 1914), for some extracts of which see 
the following. Cramp {Jour. Soc. Arts, 69/283/1921 ; Engr., 130/257/1920) 
found that, in order to lift grains of wheat, a velocity of something over 
16 ft/s was needed, and that when the velocity was 30 ft/s all grains were 
lifted ; velocities of 29*5, 32, 19*6, and 14 ft/s were required to lift maize, 
Karachi wheat, malt, and broken wheat, respectively. 


Table 2*8. — Particulabs of Grain- anp Coal-conveying Plants. 


Ref. 

No. 

B.H.P. 
per ton. 

Tons 
per hr. 

Pipe 

diam., 

in. 

Lb. per 
in-. 

Length, 

ft. 

Height, 

ft. 

Type of material. 

1 

1-48 

145 




60 

Grain 

2 

1-6 

15 


, , 

328 

49 

Bohemian barley 


2-45 

10-5 



328 

49 

Algerian wheat 


4-72 

6-5 

, . 

, , 

1050 

23 

French wheat 


5-3 

4-7 

. . 

. , 

1050 

23 

Karachi wheat 


1-2 

10 

5-15 

•31 

328 


Wheat 


1-0 

10 

3-72 

•62 

328 




•83 

' 10 

4-2 

•47 

328 



3 

1*2 

50 


4-0 




4 

1*35 

51 

8-6 

3-45 

'70 




2-28 

75 


3-45 

104 


jf 

5 

1-6 

90 


•58 



Coal 

6 

1-33 

60 



328 


7 

20 

20 

s'o 

. . 


80 

99 

8 

20 

10 

50 




9 > 

9 

1 3-2 

1 

20 



360 

40 

99 


1. Bentliam {Manch. Assoc. Engr., — ^/293/1916). 

2. Zimmer {Engr. and Ind. Man., 2/793/1919). 

3. Bentham {EUc., 82/61/1919). 

4. Knight {Inst. Mcch. E. Proc., — /9 17/1 921). 

5. Ind. Man., 13/504/1926. 

6 . L'vrov’ski {Oluckaiif, 56/714/1920). 

7. King {Coll. Guardian, 119/1216/1920). 

8. Engng., 124/453/1927. 

9. Engr., 143/163/1927. 

Gasterstadt discusses pneumatic conveying in connection with the 
following points : — 

1. Properties of the material, viz. specific weight, size, surface, and 
form of surface of the particles. 

2. Density and velocity of the air current. 

3. Direction of the path, whether up, or down, or bent. 

4. Size and kind of pipe, i.e. diameter and roughness. 

Let M5 be the quantity of material conveyed, in kg/hr. 

Let Mq be the quantity of air needed, in kg/hr. 

The ratio M^/Mg, which Gasterstadt calls [i, gives an idea of the amount 
of air required to drive the material along the path. Also let the pressure 
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drop irlien air oalj is conrejed be aod let the drop be P, when the 
miterial is conveyed ; then the ratio P,/Po is a function of ft. A certain 
minimum velocity of air is required to carry the material along the pipe 
and prevent it sticking to the sides and blocking the pipe. This minimum 
velocity appears to be about 12 m/s, or 40 ft/s. Gasterstadt used a test 
line, 108'855 metres long, of which 100 metres were straight ; the first 
47 metres were 89 mm diameter ; the rest was 95 mm diameter. The 
power was provided by a vacuum pump of 30 H.P. The drop of pressure 
in the pipe was measured when only air was present and when both air 
and material were present, the velocities being usually about 20 m/a. To 
measure the speed of motion of the particles, a soft, hollow iron sphere, 
of the same weight and size as the particles, was introduced info the tube 
and coils of wire were placed at varions distances along the tube ; the 
passage of the iron particle affected a galvanometer and enabled the velocity 
to be determined The sphere was released magnetically when it was to 
be introduced into the material. 

To measure the air velocity Gasterstadt used a Brandische Stanscheibe, 
71 mm diameter, rounded orifices, 70 mm diameter, and a Pitot tube of 
4 mm. diameter. For the pipes, the hriction was found to be ; 

^=4-25/Jr„® for the 89-mm pipe ; {=K)208/M'2^, 

^=4-33/iV«3, for the 95-mm pipe ; ^=-0212/M-=« 

where dP/dL= /Sm>i®/D. 

The results of the tests showed, for conveying grain, P,/P„=l-f0*38/i, 
when the air entrance velocity was 15'9 m/s, and P,/P„=l-l-0-33p, with 
air entrance velocity 19-8 up to 27 m/s. The slope of the hue, where the 
constant 0-38 or 0-33 represents tan 6, gets less as the entrance velocity 
increases. For wheat, the value of tan d at certain velocities was : 

tune = 0-55 0-44 0-35 0-27 

Velocity = 14-1 16 18 27 m/s. 

The equation is, P,/P,=l+tan 0(JiI,/iIa). In the tests went up to 

as much as 15. 

Samples of the test results, air density=:^l-19 kg/m®, are as follows : — 


Preaaare, 

M,. 

kgLr. 

Ma, 

kg/hr. 

Velocity, 

335 

309 

339 

12 8 

681 

1025 

427 

16 1 

752 

1210 

483 

18 2 

853 

su 1 

566 ! 

21-4 

1022 ; 

844 

640 i 

! 24 2 

1230 1 

839 

725 1 

i 27 3 


1355 to 6440 

517 

20 


2500 „ 6050 

521 

1 20 


667 „ 2400 

412 

16 


1030 „ 5600 

700 

1 27 
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The later portion of the paper is concerned Avith the path the particles 
take in a pipe and with the forces acting on the particles. 

A few figure.s will now be given to show what H.P. may be required to 
convey materials. Assuming we know how much air is required and the 
length of pipe, the loss of pressure in the pipe will be at least as given by : 


7>i-“P2 , 


JP 1 1 W 

L ' 


'2777(144) 288 D" 777 


The following table gives the loss of pressure for air at 15° C. and 
70 per cent, moist, with 77?= -0736 Ib/ft^, and also when 77?=*10 Ib/ft^ 


Table 2’9. — Loss of Pressure for Quantities of Air of 
1 OR 10 lb/sec. 


Diameter, 

inches. 

Unuin’s 

Quantity, 

Ib./scc, 

{Pi—Pz 

70 = *0730. 

)/100 ft. 

77l=:*10. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

.(4) 

(5) 

2 


1 

55-5 

40-8 

4 


1 

MS 

•0S67 

6 


10 

13*0 

9G1 

8 


10 

2-78 

2-05 

10 


10 

■S67 

'04 

12 

'00351 

' 10 

•337 

•248 


If the quantity is M' at density 0-1, the last four entries in column 5 
should be multiplied by (M'/IO)- and the first two by {M')“. If the density 
is m\ then the figures in column 5 should be multiplied by (0*l/77i') to 
obtain the true loss of pressure. 

For other sizes of pipes Eq. 2*98 should be used, udth values of D"* as 
in Table 2*1. If the friction is not Unwin’s but then multiply 

by 

If the quantities are given in ft^ of free air per hour, density *0736, 
the following table will give the conversion factors ; — 


Table 2*10.— Conversion of ft^/min to lb/sec. 


Ft^/hour. 

FtViain. 

Ft^sec. 

Lb/sec. 

36,000 

600 

10 

•736 

‘ 43,800 

815 

13-6 

1-000 

72,000 1 

1200 

20 1 

1-472 

108,000 

1800 

30 

2-208 

144,000 

2400 

40 

2*944 

180,000 

3000 

50 

3-680 

360,000 1 

6000 

100 

7‘360 
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Fig. 2‘12 gives a table for approximate conversions from one set of 
units to another. 

The H.P. needed to compress 1 Ib/s or 815 of air hom atmos- 

pheric to various gauge pressures, as in Table 4*2, assuming that the 
motor H.P. is twice the isothermal work required to compress the air, is 
35, 44, 60 or 74 H.P. for compression to 6, 8, 12 or 16 Ib/in* gauge, re- 
spectively. The H.P. for other quantities is proportional to the foregoing. 

A few notes on some papers will now be given. Coutant (Potcer, 
60/215/1924) describes the conveyance of 22-5 Ib/s of pulverised coal through 
650 ft. of 4-in. pipe at an expenditure of 1‘25 Ib/s of air at 50 Ih/xn® 
pressure. Potts {Ind Mag., 67/9/1924) describes low-pressure plant using 
2 to 6 Ib/s of air at 6 in. to 10 in. of water, handling dust and shavings. For 
unloading 20 tons/hr or 746 Jb/min of grain from cars, required 306 Ih/mm 
of ait at 4 to 5 ib/in^, flowing in a 10-in. pipe. Ckem. and Met. Engng , 
22/566/1920, describes plant for conveying ^-in. gravel and f-in. iron rivets, 
in which no trouble from abrasion occurs as the material is carried lu the 
body of the air flowing. King, in describing coal-conveying plant at 
Boots’ factory, mentioned that the beads wore out in six months due to 
abrasion from coal. Engng , 124/741/1927, mentions a Nuvalco suction 
conveying plant without giving either size or power required, Roberts 
(Comp, Air, 34/273/1929) describes the unloading from a ship of cement 
by air at 60 Ib/m^ pressure through 5-in. pipes with a lift of 75 ft. and 
a length of 50 ft. Comp. Air, 34/2661/1 929, mentions the use of compressed 
air at 90 lb /in* for creating a vacuum 60 per cent greater than that in an 
ordinary vacuum cleaner by injecting the air through a ■125-in. nozzle into 
a *75-10. pipe. Fromme (Gluckauf, 64/429/1928) describes the pneumatic 
stowage of waste rock in pieces up to 5 in. diameter to fill up coal seams. 
The air velocity was from 164 to 197 ft/s in a 10-in diameter pipe. 810 
ft* of material were stowed away per hour. The ratio by Volume of air 
to material was 35 to 1. Eiefstahl {A E.G Mrtt,, 6/393/1929) describes 
the conveyance of hay and grain over short distance by means of fans, 

K. Conclusions. 

^Vhen one sees Tables 2'2, 2'3, 2'4, it seems rather hopeless to come to 
any conclusions ; such an attempt will, however, be made, 

Concluston 1, — For approximate use, if the variation of ^ with diameter, 
etc,, is to be neglected, and Eq. 2 09 is to be used, we can choose, 

^=•0080 for steam flow. 

=•0060 for ventilation work. 

= ■0050 for compressed-air work. 

Conclusion 2. — Using Eq, 2'09, but wishing to use a value of ^ dependent 
upon diameter, Unwin’s formula is reasonably satisfactory. Fig 2'8 to 
2'11 arc then of use in solving any problem in transmission. ' 

Conclusion 3. — In pneumatoc-tube work, when using Unwin’s theory on 
which Eq. 2'08, etc., are based, suitable values are, 

0085 for IJ-in. tubes. 

= •0070 „ 2i-in. „ 

=■0060 ,, 3 in. * „ 
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l.^SYMBOLS USED. 

Cleaning. 

co^nicieiit. 


c=air or gas constant. 
ccH?fiicjoT\t. 

fc=diamcter in ft. or metres. 

r= ,, in cm. 

p:i in in. or mm. 

t=cocrncient depending on sir.o of pipe 

i=shc3ring force of friction. 

— pressure in or/m-. 

=tiic frictional force. 

—gravitational constant. 

==presstire in in. or inm. water, 

„ in ft* of fluid. 

= velocity, in. of water. 
i=frictional force. 
p=a coefneient. 


t^lengtli of pipe. 

weight of gas flowing per fcc. 

-density of gas. 

density of air at CO^ F. and Pg. 

= ,, of gas. 

=index of u in Fritzsche’s equation. 

= „ of p in 

^pressure in Ib/ft- or in kg/m-. 

= ,, in Ib/in- or in kg /cm-. 

=volurao in cu. ft. or in cu. metres jJor see. 
=indc.v of D giving friction. 

= radius of pipe. 

=nrea of pipe. 

^absolute lempcTaturc. 

= velocity. 

= „ at axis of pipe. 

^critical velocity. 

= volume. 

= ratio of pressure to atmosphere. 

^perimeter of pipe. 

ccoeflicient of friction as used some v/riters. 
= height above datum level 
=a coeflicicnt, 

j=the coeflicicnt of friction, 
r: „ „ of viscosity. 

=a coeflicient. 


=hydrau]ic mean depth. 

=kinematical viscosity. 

/^specific gravity of a gas. -when ^=1 for air. 
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If scientific experiments with, accurate instruments could be made on 
such tubes, the values could be more accurately determined and, for clean 
tubes, would be found to be somewhat less than the above. 

Conclusion 4:. — The later formulae showing that ^ varies with «, D, m 
(see Table 2'4r), or showing that dP varies as m”', where n* is not 1-0 
and n is not 2*0, are to be preferred as being more accurate than the older 
formulae, Eq. 2’09, etc. r 

Further tests are necessary to determine what are the best values of 
n* and n, and to find how these indices vary under difierent conditions, if 
they do vary. It should be remembered, however, that the value of 
which appears in the denominator of the expressions for ^ lies between 1*0 
and 1*5 in practical cases, as long as u does not exceed 50 ft/sec, and there- 
fore tends to neutralise the variations in ^ due to alteration in D. 
Conclusion 5. — In the equation, 

MW 

^ is a coefficient which can only be constant for perfectly smooth pipes. 
If a pipe is rough ox has been in use a long time and has become dirty, the 
value of X! must alter, and the values of w', ti, j also alter, as these differ 
for smooth and rough pipes. 



, CHAPTER III. 

LOSS OP PRESSURE AT FITTINGS. 


Slethoda of apecifying loss of pressure — Det€!rmin?^tlon of length equivalent to — 
Loes ol head at ft fitting — Table for velocity head lost at fitting — Loss at bends of 
vanous curvature — Solution of problems — Theoretical basis for finding the loss 
at fittings — Notea on the references consultod- 

Thb purpose of this chapter is to enable the reader to allow for the 
Joss of pressure in pipe fittings, such as elbows, bends, globe tralves, etc., 
when solving problems of air flow. The loss of pressure at any fitting— for 
instance, at a bend — is taken as where Hj is due to the length 

of the fitting and to its type. 

Writers on this subject choose four methods of specifying the loss of 
pressure in fittings : — 

(i.) They give the length of straight pipe, L', whose resistance is equal 
to that of the fitting ; this requires a table of “ lengths of pipe " for each 
“ type of fitting ” for each “ diameter.” 

(li.) They give the “number of diameters,” /tj, which must be added to 
the length of the fitting to allow for its resistance. This requires a table 
of “ number of diameters ” for each “ type of fitting.” 

(iii.) They give the “ percentage loss of velocity head,” h, at the fitting. 
This requires a table of “ percentages ” for “ each type of fitting ” In both 
(ii.) and (lii.) and h are assumed to he independent of the velocity and 
diameter. 

(iv.) They give the actual loss of pressure in Ib/in®, or some other units, 
at the fitting. This requires tables giving “ loss of pressure ” for each 
“ type of fitting ” for each “ diameter,” and in each case the table would 
have to be given for each velocity, say 10, 20, 30 ft/sec, etc. 

To enable the reader to understand the matter more clearly, a schedule 
showing the kind of tables required in each case is attached. 


For (i.). 

For (ii.) 

For (ill.) 

Equivalent lengths. 

No of diameters 
to be added 

Per cent, of velocity 
head lost 

1 in. 

' 2 „ 

3 >. 

4 „ 
etc. 

Elbow, Tee, etc 
aj Oa etc. 

6i ia » 

Elbow, Tee, etc. 

For 'I 

any V *2 etc. 

1 diam. J 

i 

Elbow, Tec, etc. 

For 1 

1 any Y Vi Vt etc. 

1 diam* j 
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For method (iv.) it woiJd be necessary to have tables similar to (i.), 
giving the loss in Ib/in- instead of equivalent lengths, and to have the table 
for every possible velocity, say for w = 10, 20, SO, etc. Method (iv.) then 
becomes unwieldy : if the tables for various velocities are not given, then 
the method is inaccurate. 

In the case of (i.), a rather big table is required if a great many types 
of fittings and bends are included. 

The usual problem for engineers to solve is to find the quantity of fluid 
transmitted for a given loss of pressure down a pipe Lq feet long containing 
various bends, valves, elbows, etc. ; or alternatively the problem is to find 
the loss of pressure when a given quantity is flowing in the pipe. Assume 
that the equivalent length of each bend is L', of each elbow is L", and of each 
valve is L"', the equivalent total length of straight pipe is then, 

etc.=2L . . . (3-01) 

This length L can be used in the formulae given in Chapter II. 

We want to determine L", U" for each fitting and for every sort of 
bend, of every sort of curvature, for any diameter of pipe. The loss of 
pressure at the fitting, say a 6-in. si nice- valve, will consist of due to the 
length of the \’alve, say 1 ft., and K 2 due to the valve itself, that is, due to 
the edges and openings and comers, which will cause eddy currents in the 
fluid. The first loss is taken into account if Lq includes the length of the 
fittings in the pipe. The second loss, is taken into account by adding 
the length L" to the measured length of pipe. The length L"' vill difier 
for the valve for each size of pipe, being say 7 ft. for a 6-in. pipe and 0*6 ft. 
for a 1-in. pipe. This second loss of pressure. Ho, we shall speak of as the 
loss of pressure at the fitting. 


Definition of 

To assist in obtaining T/", it is useful to employ the length of pipe of 
diameter D in which the loss of pressure is just equal to the velocity head, 
thus, From Eq. 2*07 we have, 


H= 


dr 


(3-02) 


H4a/D=l, then (3*03) 

The length of pipe in which the whole velocity is lost is then 15/(4^), and 
this length we call L^. Values of are ^ven in Table 2*1 and in fig. 3*1. 
Many authors state that the whole velocity head is lost in a length =60 
diameters; this gives r=*00417, as 60D=D/(4r). 


Assumption that h is independent of u and D. 

We now assume that for any velocity, 

loss of pressure in a fitting _ ^ ^ 

z — ^ ; — 71 — T — zrc^=^*=^ constant 

loss of pressure m the length 

and that this is also independent of the diameter ; but we have agreed that 
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the loss of pressure in the fitting shall he the loss of pressure in L' ft. of 
pipe, so that we get, 

L'/hi=k and L'=iLj . . . (3 Of) 

By knowing h for each fitting, and by finding Lj, wc can arrive at the 




Dtametef or Ftpe. Inches 
Fid, 3 J. — Length of pipe in which the velocity head is lost. 
Length=Lj=D/(4J), using Unwin’s f. 

equivalent lengths of pipe, L', L", etc. Then we can make up a table as 
in (i.) if we wish. The actual loss of pressure at the fitting becomes, 

(3 05) 


Proportionate loss of pressure at a fitting. 

Consider now method {iii ), where the percentage or proportionate loss 
of head at the fitting is given : let this be y : the table then shows that the 
fitting causes a loss of pressure, 

yuV(2y), i.e. H=yu’/(p) ... (3 06) 

Comparing this with Eq. 3 '05, we get, 

,,2 



but L';»hLi=I.D/(45), therefore 

4? H) u* ....j.. 



giving }(=y ; so that the proportionate loss of velocity bead is the value h 
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NumeTical Value of 

Li=D/(4^ ; D is known, but t depends on the predilection of the 
person who uses it. In Table 2*1 are given values of based on Unwin’s 
ty *0027(1 -r*3^/U). If other values are used, Lj will have to be suitably 
altered. This ambiguity in the value of ^ causes the equivalent lengths 
given by various authorities to difcer among themselves. Working back- 
wards from equivalent lengths, as given by any authority, we can divide 
such lengths by Lj, and so for each diameter find what h appears to be ; 
J: will not be constant unless the original authority and our each include 
the same value of L for any diameter. 

Metkod (zz .). — Number of Diameters to he added. 

In this case the equivalent length of pipe is given as bemg equal to so 
many diameters, sav ; thus 

L'=Z^D (3*09) 

In the previous method, L'=/;Lj^=Z;D/(4:^. 

Equating these values, 

(3*10) 

Some writers give h for each fitting independent of the diameter ; other 
writers give Xq for each fitting iudependent of the diameter ; but ^ is de- 
pendent on the diameter, therefore both methods (ii.) and (iii.) cannot be 
correct. The amount of incorrectness in using either one or the other may 
be small, but the fact remains that both cannot be right. Writers using 
method (iii.) assume that a fixed value of t for any diameter pipe may be 
chosen. For practical work, when D— 0-5, or d=6 in., the alteration of ^ 
with diameter may perhaps be neglected, and ^ may be taken as 0*0040 say : 
then both J: and may be relatively correct. 

Comjparison of h and Ic^. 

For our work in comparing these two factors, we take ^=0-0040 and 
multiply \ by 0*0160 in order to get a h', which is comparable with h ; 
in this wav we can arrive at fig. 3*2. This sort of comparison is preferable 
to an attempt to compare a series of tables Hke (i.) : such tables could be 
drawn up for each authority by multiplying by D, but the law under- 
lying variations would not be recognisable. Of course, for any particular 
fitting in a particular pipe, there is no trouble in finding the equivalent 
lengths as given by each writer, and seeing how they compare. 

Loss of Pressure due to (1) Length, (2) Type of Fitting. 

Eetuming to the question of the loss of pressure being made up of Hj, 
due to its length, and Ho, due to its type, and considering bends. 

An example mav make this clearer. Take a pipe 300 ft. long contaimng 
20 bends, each 1 ft. long : the loss of pressure due to 2S0 ft. of straight 
pipe and to 20 bends will be given by, 

Pi~P2=^ 9^300 -f207ii) 


• (3*11) 
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if k refers to the excess loss of pressure due to the fitting, H*. On the 
other Jiand, 

• • • ( 3 - 12 ) 

if k refers to the whole loss of jjressure at the bend, viz. Tie 

former eqaatios is the proper oae to use^ 


Procedure for solving practical problems. 

To obtain the equivalent length of pipe for an ordinary pipe with various 
fittings, one measures the total length of the pipe =l^j say, and notes what 



Fio 3 2 — UoefiBciont k for the resistance ot bends of vanoua ourvatui^. 


fittings are included. From Table 3T one obtains values for k for each 
type of fitting ; foj- bends of various curvature one can use fig. 3'2 if 
necessary. One finds Lj from Table 2*1 or fig. 3'1. The equivalent length 
of pipe for eacsh fitting is then 

The length of straight pipe equivalent to the actual pipe and fittings is, 
L=I( 3 -f- 2 XLi j this length Lean be used in all the formul® and graphs 
in Chapter II., foj the various calcvdations of flow. 
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Table 3T. — Resistance of Fittings, l \ 



For Uavnes’ a,"* see notes on Lis work 


A report upon tiic !o's of head occurring when water through pate and ancr** 
valvO';, etc., will l>o found in the Ur.iixrsitu of Illinois L'r^inccrir.'j Kzjl. 
liuUclin No. 105, Maj’ 10 IS. 

Resistance of bends. 

Bends must be defined by stating (n) their curvature, (h) their ancle. 
In fig. 3M, {a) showi^ an ordinary 90^ l>*:nd ; when R nearly equal to I), 
it is often called an elbow : (d) and (e) sliow true clbow.^ for whieb th*' 
throat radius r=0 and the centre of tlio bend lie^ at the iiin‘'’r corner. 

A richt ancle or 1^0" bend subtends an angle of 90" at the centre of 
the arc. 

The radius of the bend, R, is mca.'^ured to the centre line of the pir*N 
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Table 3'2. — Resistance of Elbows and Globe Valves. 

VaJues of k For elbows and globe valves : most anthonties say that 
Hj for elbows for globe values, or 
Hi for globe valves~lJU2 for elbows. 


! 

Elbow. 

Globe valve. 

t Kempe( rear Root, —/I(H3 1916) . 

Booth (Steam. IHpes, p. 16) . . . , 1 

Hatch (E/ee. irorW, 68/1143/1916) . 

* Jlartin (Angng. 6r/366/l 897 ... i 

Hurst and Trautwine 

* Geipel and Kilgour (Flee. Eng. Form.,, p 614). | 

* Innes (TAe Fan, p. 7) i 

* Harding (A. S.H.r.R, 19/222/1913) . . 1 

Brabh4e(F.r.D./.. 60/511/1916) . 

Johnston (Fng Jfa? , 48/694/1915) . . . ^ 

rff= <mo . . . . . j 

Iff— 0040 

} ■“ 

} 

75 

■81 

■90 

1>60 

t,=40 

■9S 

64 

1 23 

1-50 

1^12 

2‘-00 
t, = 60 

1‘44 

•96 


• These Talnes were obtained bj dmdtng equjyalent lengths, as given for Tarions sizes 
of pipe, by Unwin’s L, (see Table 2 1). 

t These were obtained directly from the formula for equivalent lengths which Includes 
Urwin'a value off. 
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The throat radius, r, is measured to the inner edge of the pipe ; it is 
not such a convenient quantity to use as B. 

The radius of curvature is R/D. 

Fig. 3*4: {g) shows a 45® elbow ; a 45® bend would subtend an angle of 
45® at the centre of the arc, though some writers call it a 135® bend. It 
seems as if the loss of pressure in a 45° bend should be just half what the loss 
is in a 90® bend, and therefore 45° fittings need not be considered as separate 
fittings ; they can be considered as half bends of the same curvature, and 
h for a 45® bend — H* for the 90® bend. 

The loss of pressure in a bend depends on its curvature, which should 



90° Bend, 
(a) 


45° Bend. 
( 6 ) 


45° Sharp Bend, 
(c) 






Fig. 3*4. — ^Bends of various types. 



always be stated, unless it exceeds 5 ; when the curvature =0*5 to 1*0, 
the bend may be considered an elbow. 

The term “ return bend ” is ambiguous, because the curvature is 
unknown ; either a close or an open return bend might be meant. 

For bends the value of k is given in fig. 3*2 as dependent on B/D. 

It can now be seen why the loss of pressure at a fitting is taken as Hi -b : 
for a bend where B/D = 5-0, /:— 0, so Ho becomes 0 ; but Hi remains as the 
loss of pressure in the bend due to its length, which length must be included 
in measuring up the pipe. 


Theoretical basis for finding k. 

It is well to consider the theoretical basis upon which the value of k for 
fittings may be determined. 

Consider what happens when air flows out of a container, or receiver, or 
boiler ; the initial velocity must be given at the expense of some pressure 
head. If the entrance is rounded, there vull be no eddy loss, and the pressure 
will be merely used in creating the velocity, or w"/(2y); but in most cases 
the air leaves the container through a plain pipe, and the eddy loss due to 
flow through a sharp-edged orifice also exists. This amounts to about half 
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the velocity bead, so that the total pressure reqmted is (l-{-0 5)«*/(25), 
and l=l 5. 

In flowing into a container there would be no loss of pressure if the pipe 
gradually expanded with a diverging cone, so that the velocity gradually 
became zero , but usually the pipe finishes with a plain end and the whole 
velocity head is lost in eddy motion at the point of entry Thus Jfe=l 0 for 
an entrance 

For a receiver or container as a whole both of these losses will usually 
exist, BO that if k refers to both entnes and exits, the value will be 2 5 
In the case of an elbow the velocity of the air in one direction is suddenly 
destroyed and the air is given a velocity in another direction, so that one 
expects a loss of pressure more than the velocity head the value of k is 
doubtful, and will no doubt depend considerably upon what sort of surface 
exists at the outer side From an inspection of fig 3 2 it appears that for 
an elbow, or when R/D for a bend is less than 0 5, i should be greater than 
1 0 , Busey’s curve, which goes sharply to the value of 1 0, seems to be 
incorrect 

Fig 3 3 shows equivalent lengths of elbows and globe valves as given by 
various authors , the variation between authors’ values is very apparent 

References. 

The remainder of the chapter deals in detail with the references consulted 
Peclet (Stevenson Hygiene, p 67) states that for sharp bends 
i=sm* which, for 0=90°, gi\ es i=l 0 what is meant by a sharp 

bend is not stated 

* Harding {/Imer Soc Heat and Vent Fnjr , 19/219/1913) and the Norwalk 
Compressor Co (quoted by Thorkelson, p 176) give tables of kj for round 
or square ducts 

Busey {Amer Soc Heat and Vent Engr , 19/366/1913) gives a curve 
for k for bends of vanous curvature , it is given in fig 3 2 

Baynes {Steam Heating, p 310) and Innes {The Fan, p 6) give tables of 
“ equivalent lengths ” for various fittings I have divided these by Unwin’s 
Lj and put the mean value in Table 3 1 

Martin {Engineering, 63/361/1897) quotes Hurst’s or Trautwine’s table of 
equivalent lengths for globe valves and elbows I have divided these by 
Unwin’s Li and put the value of k m Table 3 1 

Johnston {Eng Mag , 48/694/1915) states for globe valves or the exit 
from a boiler, 60 and for an elbow, 40 He assumes that the length 
to be added for a 6 in pipe is 60 x 30 ft 

&nealy {Mech Engr , 16/302/1905) gives a table of values of k, but in 
his case the diameter is in inches , so for a 6 in pipe he gives i=5 and 
assumes that the diameters are to be in inches This means that Kmealy's 
and Johnston's figures for are entirely difierent, and one must notice 
whether they are to be associated with diameters in feet or inches 

Baynes {Heating Systems, p 510) gives equivalent lengths for vanous 
fittings , some of these are plotted in fig 3 3 The values axe lower than 
those ordinarily quoted and appear to be quite arbitrary the value of k, 
VIZ L'/L is not at all constant, varying from 2 26 for the J m pipe down 
to 0 42 for an 8 in pipe it seems that the equivalent lengths are too big 
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for small sizes of pipes and too small for the large sizes. I deduced the 
relative resistance of fittings for each size of pipe ; these are fairly constant, 
and are given in Table 3*1 : if we assume that the value of h for boiler 
connections should be 2-5, then a =1*25, and the other values of h are as 
shown in the table. 

The ambigmty in description of fittings is well shown in Eaynes’ table 
when it is compared with others. Haynes mentions : 

Sharp elbow or quick-curved tee, with Z;=a. 

Tee (with no amplification), „ 

Radiator connection or square tee, „ ^=2a. 

It is perfectly obvious that investigators should describe distinctly and 
give drawings of the various fittings which are included under the various 
terms. Raynes’ angle valve must be of quite a different type to that used 
by Rietschel, the resistance relative to elbows and boiler connections being 
so different in his figures. 

Hatch {Elec. World, 68/1143/1916) gives the formula for L' for globe 
valves, elbows, and square entrances to boilers as, 

^~ (X-{-3*6/djl2 globe valves; L'=| ditto for elbows. 

These are given in Mechanical Equipment of Buildings by Harding and 
Willard (1916) and by Kempe {Year Booh, 1043/1916), and also by Booth 
{Steam Pipes, p. 16). Obviously they include Unwin’s value of and there- 
fore by equating this to Unwin’s Z;D/(4^) one finds h : this has been put in 
Table 3*1. 

Innes quotes Weisbach’s equation for the loss of pressure at bends, as. 


H= 


|o.ra+1.847(^)“ 


_e_ 

180 ’ 2g ' 


(3*13) 


where 6 is the angle of the bend. The values for right-angle bends I have 
plotted in fig. 3*2: this equation is also quoted by Unwin {Hydraulics, 
p. 171) as being in Weisbach’s Hydraulih, p. 150. 

Geipel and Kilgour {Elec. Engr. Form., p. 514) give equivalent lengths 
for elbows and globe valves : these are given in fig. 3*3. 

Brabbee {Z.V.B.I., 60/441, 511,/1916) explains fully the principles under- 
lying the design of pipework systems for water and air flow. Tables for 
the loss of pressure at various fittings for water and air are given. Values 
for air flow have been inserted in Table 3*1. 

Barker {Heating and Ventilation, p. 97 and Table XII.) gives values of h 
for various fittings : these are taken from Rietschel’s work, but the names of 
the fittings as translated from the German are not very clear. 

Laschinger {Eng. Big.<, 3/489/1908) follows AVeisbach in stating his 
values of k for fittings and bends. 

Archer {Trans. Amer. Soc. C.E., 76/999/1913; and Proc. Inst. C.E., 
193/438/1914) gives the loss of head at a sudden enlargement from area 
to large area as, 

„ l‘098»i*^i® 


. (3*14) 
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The tests were made wth water flowing in brass pipes 1 in. to 3 in. in 
diameter, 4 ft. long ; tlio velocities «j ranged from 3-83 to 31*6 f.p.s., Wj 
from 007 to 11 f.p s., S^/Sj from M5 to 9-32. Archer found that the 
distance from tlie enlargement to the position where the pressure was a 
maximum after the enlargement was, 

L = l-4C((Z2-d,)’* .... (3-15) 

For evaluating friction in the jiipo ho used Eq. 2"71. 

Taylor {Jour. Atner. Nav. Arch., 13/9/1905) discusses the effect of tapering 
and diverging pipes : ho says that a 9-in. pipe expanding to a 15-in. pipe 
in a C-ft. length gives a loss of pressure the same ns in 14 J ft. of 9-in. 
pipe, and that if the taper lasts for only 2 ft. the loss is the same as in 17J ft. 
of pipe. In the case of converging pijies ho found no extra loss doc to the 
convergence. lie quotes experiments with elbows, but the results were not 
consistent. 

The loss of pressure at receivers, including both the entrances and 
exits, was measured by Ricdicr in the compressed-air mains in Paris, as 
mentioned by Unwin {Development and Transmission of Power, p. 219); 
it came out as 'OOGOSpu®, p being 100 Ib^n®. 

Banki {Z.V.D.I., 67/17/1913) deals both theoretically and experimentally 
with the question of the distribution of pressure and velocity in water 
flowing round bonds : the paper is well illustrated with photos showing 
the currents in the water, 

Wirt {Gen. Eke Itev., 30/280/ 1927) shows that the resistance of bends, 
especially those of largo size, can bo reduced by introducing one or more 
vanes in the bend to alter the “ aspect ratio ” of the bend. He made tests 
to find out the best bend to use for ventilating a 90,000 kW plant when 
the elbow was 8 ft. high and of 3 ft. diameter. When using large ventila- 
tion pipes of rectangular section, one very important factor in connection 
with bends is the “ aspect ratio ” mentioned above. This is the ratio of 
depth V to width of channel, say e. Assume we liave two hollow cylindrical 
rings, axes vertical, wuth an inner radius of R— a, =3 in,, and an outer 
radius R-}-o, =S in. The difference between the radii is 3 in., =e, =2o, 
=D in fig. 3'6. Now let the depth of the cylinder, V, in one case be 30 in., 
and in another case he small, only 1 in. The aspect ratio is the ratio 
V/e ; hence in the first case it is 30/3, =10, and in the second case it equals 
1/3, =-33, and is small. The aspect ratio must not bo confounded with 
the sharpness of bend, or radius of curvature, which is R/c, or R/2fl, or R/D. 
•The bigger the aspect ratio, the less wdll be the loss of head at a bend, 
therefore it is desirable to reduce c ; in the second case, that of the very 
flat disc "with a bole in the centre, the resistance may be reduced by putting 
thin vanes at R=5 in. and R=4 in., and dividing up the channel into three 
areas each 1 in wide, with aspect ratios of 1/1 for each area. 

If one considers a big bend in a 24-in. wide by 1 2-in. deep ventilating 
pipe going round a 3-ft. curve and keeping 12 in. deep, with R-f a=4 ft., 
and R— a=2 ft., the loss of pressure at the bend can bo reduced by putting 
a vane 12 in. deep in the centre at the 3-ft. radius. The channels each side 
of the vane will both have aspect ratios of 12/12, instead of one having 
an aspect ratio of 12/24. Fig. 3 6 shows how the loss of pressure at the 
bend depends upon the aspect ratio. 
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'Tirt shows dearly that a square corner is better than a rounded one, 
and that -^-ith a square corner it is addsable to introduce some vanes so 
as to divide up the channel into smaller channels, each with a big aspect 
ratio. It is also better to have a piece of straight pipe following the elbow 
than to let the elbow discharge straight into the atmosphere. "^Figures for 
the percentage loss of it-t{2g) at bends are as follows : — 


Square elbow 
vanc5. 

Without pipe . 22 

With pipe . 22 


Square 

elbow. 

136 

90 



V/e= aspect ratio. 

Fig. 3*5. — Showing how loss of pressure at bend or elbow depends on 
“aspect ratio.” 

The addition of the straight length of pipe reduces the loss at the bend by 
about 30 per cent. The flow of air with u up to 1000 ft/s was tested in an 
8-in, pipe at the end of which was the elbow under test, followed by a length of 
pipe, or not, as required ; the pressure of the air at the exit was atmospheric. 

Lahoussay {Bev, Indiist, Min,, 6/513/1927) gives the length of pipe 
which gives a loss of pressure equal to that of the fitting ; these lengths 
we denote by L'. It is seen that there is a definite relationship between 
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the values of V for the various items. We call the ratio of L" for a fitting 
to L' for the angle tee, “ a." Then -we evaluate for each diameter, 
using Unwin’s and evaluate h for the angle tee. 



Equivalent length of straight pijie. 

When djameter= 


25 

50 

75 

100 

200 

300 mm. 

Bend 

0-10 

02 

0-4 

07 

1 0 

24 

40 

Sluice valve 

015 

03 

07 

1 1 

1 5 

36 

60 


0 25 

05 

1-0 

1-7 

25 

60 

100 

Anglo tee . 

10 

20 

40 

70 

10 0 

24 0 

40 0 

Angle valve 

1 5 

30 

70 

110 

15 0 

36 0 

60 0 

D/{4C)=L, 


0 60 

1-64 

314 

4 83 

12 7 

21-3 

h’lL^—k for tee 


40 1 

2 44 

1 

2 22 

2 07 

1-89 

I 88 


Comparing these figures with Table 3'1 the values of except 4-0, seem 
reasonable. 

Hiuderks (Z.F.D.Z., 71/1779/1927) gives photographs of turbulent flow 
in bends of radius 145 mm made of square pipe 45x45 mm, and in a 90°- 
elbow of the same pipe. Wirt shows similar photographs. 
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.--SYMBOLS USED. 

Jrcanin^\ 

meter in feet or metros. 

„ in indies or mm. 

Ivitational constant, 
s of pressure in feet or metres cf fluid. 

„ in fitting due to length. 

j„ to U-pc. 

tportion of velocity head lost at the fitting, 
doe to its type. 

^portion of velocity head lost at the fitting, 
dne to its t^^pe and its length, 
nbor of diameters in equivalent length, 
^efficient like h deduced from /.'j. 
nl equivalent length of straight pipe, 
measured length of t!io pipe, 
length of straight pipe in which all tho 
velocity head is lost, 
tivalent length of fittings. 

.sity. 

ius of bend to centre fine. 

„ to inner edge, 

a of the large pipe. 

„ small „ 

>cily. 

portion of velocity head loss at the fitting 
flicient of friction. 

;lo of bend, at centre of the arc. 



CHAPTEE lY. 


PNEUMATIC TUBE PEOBLEjMS. 


Unwin’s equations of flow — Snmniarv of formiilre for quantities, etc. — Derivation of 
graphs — Effect of altering amount of working pressure — ^ilethod of increasing 
carrier speed — ^Looping tubes— nJJse of extra blowers — Increase in transit time — 
Graphs to use in problems — ^Effect of inaccurate obsen'ations — Quantities flowing 
in house tubes — ^Loss of pressure in service pipes — Use of two pipes instead of one 
of equal area — ^Determination of the most economical service pipe — ^Table 4*2, 
work done in compressing air. 


A. Unwin’s equations of flow. 

These equations include the assumption that the flow is isothermal : in 
practice this is slightly incorrect, hut isothermal expansion gives the best 
conditions for pneumatic tubes, where flow at a high velocity is wanted. 
If the expansion of air in the tube is not isothermal the velocity will be 
reduced, the transit time increased, and the quantity of flow reduced. The 
equations when the flow follows other laws are given in Chapter Y. 

The eflects of altering the conditions of working can be studied from the 
curves in fig. 4’1, which refer to isothermal flow. Fig. 5T gives the curves 
of non-isothermal flow. 

The theory is as foUows (Unwin, Ei/draidics, p. 222). It is also given 
by Churcb, limes, and Johnson. 

At any point in the pipe line the fall of pressure, dP, in the length dL, 
must counterbalance the friction of the air in the length dL, and also account 
for the acceleration of the air. Consider now a unit quantity of air, 1 lb., 
which is flowing, the kinetic energy of which is u-/(2^). 

The equation of flow is. 


udu 


(4-01) 


Mr=S?/ as the flow is constant and steady. 
Pp=CT as the flow is isothermal. 
Pu=(CT/S)M, which is a constant. 

Pdu = — udP. 


CTdw udu \r If jj 
2^(JT:dH du ._If fdL_dL 

ti J) p, Lj * 

Li=D/(4r) is given in Table 2T and fig. oT. 


(P02) 


(4-03) 
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Integrating Eq. 4'03, _^_Iog,u=^+A . . . (AOI) 


Bringing this into the form with pressures, and putting P=Pi, when L=0 
we get the equation, 


<;CTS*(Pj*-P2) 

(CTAI)® 


log. 


Pi L 

’F^Li • 


(405) 


This equation does not give us pressures at once, as it includes the term M, 
the quantity which is yet unknown, but which is. 


M: 


_r (Pi»-Pi^)gS» 


LCT{WLi+log,(Pi/P, 

Neglecting the log term, which is less than 1 per cent, of L/Lj, we get, 


d‘- 


(406) 


, (Pi"-P 2^)gS^ D 

LoCT 4£ 64$ LgCT 


(407) 

We can insert the value of JI in the general equation and get for the 
pressure at any point in the tube, 


(Pi^P2)_L 

(Pi=-P,2) L, 


(4-08) 


This means that the square of the pressure falls in accordance with a straight- 
line law from one end of the tube to the other. For velocities we have. 


gCTL , (Pi»-P=^) 

Lo p, ... 

To find the transit time we integrate dL/u having the equation, 

. ffCT . L 

A-)-- — +logjU“ — «— 

U- Lti 

in which we neglect the log term and get 25 CTd«/u®=dL/Lj. 

_2£C^ 

J « J 3u^ 

The transit time is, 

,_2^crrLir i _ i (Pi ^-p/) 

=^CT^»' 


(409) 


(410) 


(411) 

(413) 


Values of r4 are given in fig. 5*2, and of in fig. 4*4, and of Lj in fig. 3*1 : 
(25CT)»=1335; ^CT)l=945, for air at Pq, To=60“ F; . . 

Before discussing the different conditions of working, it is well to notice 
the assumptions which have been made. 

1. We assume that the temperature is constant, which is not quite true. 
At any one point in the tube, when the flow is steady the temperature will 
be constant and the same as that of the tube, pipe, and ground at that point ; 
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otherwise heat would be flowing continually into or out of the surrounding 
ground or fittings from the tube. But generally in pneumatic tubes the 
temperature at the inlet will be higher than the temperature at the outlet, 
the inlet temperature being, say, 60° E. to 80° E. (15°-27° C.), while the outlet 
temperature may be 40° E. to 60° E. (10°~15° C,). The Yariation in the 
specific volume of the air due to a 20° E. (11° C.) difierence will be 4 per 
cent. ; therefore the velocities may be this much too big or too small. 

In the case of compressed-air lines, where high-pressure air is transmitted 
at a slow velocity through long lengths of pipe without much loss of pressure, 
the range of temperature variation will be very small, and may be exceeded 
by the diflerence of atmospheric temperature at the ends of the pipe. 

2. We assume that the log term is negligible: the physical reason of 
this is that the pressure required to accelerate the air is a few inches of 
water gauge only, whereas the pressure required to overcome the friction of 
the tube amounts to some lb/in“. The velocity head when it —20 ft/sec 
is only 0*10 in. water (2*5 mm), and even with a velocity of 60 ft/sec 
this head is only 0-90 in. for air at atmospheric pressure. 

3. We assume that the initial and final pressures are constant : this is 
quite unlike the conditions in ordinary practice, where the pressures in the 
connection boxes and containers vary continually. 

4. We assume that the coefficient of friction, depends upon the dia- 
meter of the tube only. This is not quite true, as has already been shown 
in Chapter II. ; but the variation due to velocity and to density has been 
neglected for the sake of simplification. 


B, Summary of general equations and derivation of graphs. 

We now summarise the equations in a form convenient for calculation ; 
see Table 2*1. Li=D/(4^) ; see fig. 3*1. 

(Px— rp- /x(Pi, p. )7 
i LqCT J L (CTLo) J 

(Ej**— Po") 


=L- 


Lo P^ 




Initial Telocity, t/x=(?CT Lj/Lo)J(l— ^o-)*=( 9 CT Li/Lo)i/o(^) 
Final velocity, Lx/Lj,)i(x^— l)i=( 5 CTLi/L(,)i/ 3 (i) . 

P=Pi[l-(L/Lo)(l-^o=)]^ . . . - 

L^3/223«(P^3_P^3) 


3(5CTLx)HPi--P2T'^ 




(4-13) 


(4-14) 

(4-15) 

(4-16) 

(417) 

(4-18) 


Minimum transit time when S—0 is, 

.... (4*19) 

Values of the functions will be found in Table 2*1 and in fig. 3 1 and 4 4. 

The functions of the pressures which enter into the equations for ordinary 
pneumatic-tube working where one end of the tube is at atmospheric 
pressure, 14*7 Ih fwr, are shown in fig. 4*1 and 4*2. 

In order to make comparisons of pressure and vacuum working, and to 
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requires /j, /o, etc., take 7*5 on the left-hand scale and see where the 7*5 
line cuts the thick black line ; the vertical through this gives the various 
functions where it cuts /u/o, etc. Eig, 1*1 is not so much for use in particular 
cases as for general comparisons ; one sees how the quantity used increases 
indefinitely with the pressure curve ; how it lises to a maximum for 
vacuum, curve /i' ; how slowly transit time decreases as the pressure is 
increased when a exceeds 0-50, curve ; and so on. The general com- 
parisons shown in fig. 4*1 will hold even if the laws of flow are slightly 
modified, that is, if Eritzsche’s or some other equations more neatly 



wmrn 




Prp 2 in inches, Water Gauge. 

Fiq. 4*2. — ^Pneumatic tubes : transit times and quantities of air used, for 
tubes worked at low pressures. 

Transit time function is F4 of Eq. G 
Quantity function is from Eq. 413 =/j, f^'. 

represent the truth. Until such a law is definitely established, the curves 
in fig. 4*1 will prove nsefnl. 

The functions of Po or of ^=P 2 /Pi, in terms of a and 6, the ratio of 
the gauge pressures to atmosphere, are : 


Function, Pressure working. 

Pj^=Po-{-uPo 

(pr—P2==)^=Po[(2+«)«]i 
M4,), l-(Ps/Pir-=[(2+fl)a]V(l+«) 

(Px/P2)=-l=[(2 + nHi 
Px=»-Po=’ V8(3+3a+«:) 

Am (PjS_p„2)3/2- 3 [a(2+a)p/2 


Vacuum working. 

Pl = Po 
P„=Po-6Po 
A' = P„[{2-6)6]i 

/3'=[(2 -&)&?/(! -6) 
, VS (3-36 + 62) 
~ 3 [6(2-6)P« 
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Using the graphs in fig. i’l, the theoretical values of quantities can be 
obtained when the coefficient of friction, lengths, and temperatures ate 
chosen The quantities of air flowing in tubes when the initial pressure b 
10 Ib/in^ and the final pressure is atmospheric are given here for general 
information, so that the reader may realise the amount of air involved in 
tube work. 


Tahle 4'1. 

For 21-it. tub 5 worked at 10 Ib/in" we have : 

L, length in feet . . 1000 2000 

M, Ib/sec . . . -225 -169 

eOQ. cu. ft/min . . 177 125 

For 21-m houso tub's wnrl.eil at 1 Ib/m* e have : 

L, Ib/sec .... 300 400 

Jl, Ib/scc .... 114 037 

60Q. cu. rt/min ... 89 76 

For a 69-inai tube, f = '00681, worked at 0'7 kg/cm^ i 

L, length in metres . . 300 600 

M, kg/Sfc . . ,113 080 

60Q cu rnst:cs/sec . . fi'63 4 0 

For a K-miri tube, worked at C'070 kg 'cm® : 

L . . . . 100 150 

M 054 -0442 

60Q 2-7 2-21 


3000 6000 
•130 -092 
102 72 


500 600 

■037 -079 

68 62 


1000 2000 

■062 -0438 

3'1 2-19 


200 250 
■0334 -0342 
1 92 1 71 


9000 

•0762 

69 


700 

•073 

57 


300 
•0313 
1 57 


C. Effect of altering conditions. 


We shall now consider various conditions of working, using the graphs 
in fig. 4'1. As regards transit time, it will be seen that this is always less 
with vacuum than with pressure for the same eficctive difference of pressure, 
Pj— Pj, in the tube. One can also see* what pressure gives the same transit 
time as any particular vacuum, by comparing curves /j and //. 

The minimum possible transit time is found when a tube is worked at 
absolute vacuum, Pa=0, or by using infinite pressure, Pj=infinity. This 
minimum time is, 


(2L)3^-r 1 ^ 

3 LjCT D J ” 945 Lji ' 


(4-21) 


This becomes 45 see. ioi a tube 30D0 fL iozig, fhe sTemge velorjtjia the 
tube being 67 ft. per sec. 

As regards quantities, using curves /j and fi, it will be seen that there is 
a limit to the quantity of air which can be used when working with vacuum. 
The quantity used with vacuum is always less than that used when working 
with the same amount of pressure. With pressure the quantity of air used 
can be increased indefinitely as the pressure is increased. 

As regards the cost of working under the various conditions, with different 
tubes the question of the pressures or vacuum maintained in the common 
connection boxes and in the tubes arises , this is dealt with m Chapter XIII. 
IVhen working continuously at one particular pressure, the quantities 
circulating in the same length of 1 J in., 2jfrin., 3 in. tubes will be as 1, 
approximately. In practice, the loads duo to the various-sized tubes 
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will nob be quite in this ratio, because tbe shorter tubes are usually of 
smaller diameter than the long tubes ; and the quantity function includes 
the factor (1/L)-, which, is smallest for the longest tubes. 


D. Methods ofjncreasing the speed of carriers. 

Considering two tubes of the same length, one worked “ Down ” and 
one worked Up, both of which require to be speeded up, so as to carry 
more traffic. It has often been suggested that the worldng would be im- 
proved if the ends of the tube at the out-office were connected : by doing 



Fig. 4*3. — Function for giving the quantities of air circulating in looped 
tubes : using English units. The figures on tho curves give the 
final pressure in Ib/in- gauge. The function is (Py^— p 4 ,^)h 
P in Ib/ft*. 

this the kinetic energy of the air (say M' lb.) flowing out of the “ Down ” 
tube is used to create the kinetic energy of the air (say M" lb.) entering the 
“ Up ” tube ; but the kinetic energy is so small that it may easily be less 
than the energy required to overcome the friction of the pipes and fittings 
which are necessary to loop the tubes. 

We shall investigate the effect of looping, because it does speed up the 
“ Up ’’ tube. Consider the quantities M' and M", 

The quantity flowing in the “ Down tube is, M'=/i (constant) 

The quantity flowing in the Up ” tube is, I\r'==// (constant). 

If the tubes are looped, M'=M" ; if the working pressure on the “Down ’’ 
tube exceeds 6 Ib/in^/i exceeds 1:0 ; but imder no circumstances can// for 
vacuum exceed 1*0; see fig. 4*1, Thus the quantity of air circulating in 
the “ Down ” tube when the working pressure JPx^JPo > ^ Ib/in- always 
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exceeds the quantity circulating in the similar “ Up ” tube, as long as the 
tubes arc not looped. In the British Post Office tube systems the working 
pressure for “ Down ” tubes is about 6 to 10 Ib/in* ; therefore, when the 
tubes are looped, the quantity flowing in the “ Down ” tube is reduced and 
the quantity in the “ Up ” tube is increased i the speed of the one is reduced 



Fkj 4 4 — Tunctiona of L for wso m fjnding tr&nsit llmB, 


and the speed of the other is increased. Looping tubes thus gives increased 
speed on the “ Up ” tube at the expense of the " Down ’* tube. 

It may be possible to get this increased speed on the “ Up ” tube without 
any disadvantage to the “ Down ” tube, by increasing the vacuiiia at the 
Head Office. There ia a real gain in speed for increases in the vacuum 
until the vacuum reaches 10 Ib^m* ; after that the gam in speed is 
inappreciable : the transit time factors depending on the vacuum are : 
f '■'\^107 l-U 1-195 1-28 1-38 1-B2 

Ib/in.®, va^ 11 10 9 8 7 6 

The velocity in the Doryn *’ tube may be increased along with that in 


Va/wr or L% 
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the Up ’* tube when the tubes are looped if the pressure of working is 
increased. But it is useless to increase the pressure beyond the point 
where the ratio of the initial to final pressure, Pi/po or exceeds 4 or 5, or 
6 goes below 0* 25-0*20, as the increase in transit time then becomes 
inappreciable. 

To increase the speed on the “ Down ” tube one has to increase the 
ratio of the initial to final pressure : this may be done by reducing the 
absolute pressure Pq at the out-office. Supposing the initial pressure at 
the Head Office is 12 Ib^/in-, but that a blower giving a vacuum of 1 or 2 
Ib/inr is placed at the out-office, the transit-time factor becomes i*5I 
instead of 1’42. This same improvement could have been obtained by 
increasing the pressure at the Head Office to 16 lb/in“. The cost of 
increasing the pressure to 16 Ib^fin- for all the tubes at the Head Office 
may exceed the cost of blowers for the long tubes only : so that, if there are 
only one or two long tubes requiring speeding up, it is quite likely that the 
most economical way of increasing the speed will be to place a blower in 
the out-office at the end of the “ Down tube. A much greater improve- 
ment of speed would be obtained by placing a vacuum pump giving 7 Ib/in- 
at the out-office, but the cost would usually be prohibitive. 

The same amount of improvement cannot be gained on “ Up ” tubes by 
using a blower to give pressure 2 Ib/in- at the out-office, because the 
increase in x gives only a slight decrease in the transit-time factor ; thus ; 


“Down tubes | 

@ 10 Ib/in-j blower 

I out-office 


' Up ” tubes 
@ 7 Ib/in- 


out-office j 



2^*7 , .0 

Transit 

function, 

/i. 

Increase 
in ft. 

Po 

- 14 . 7-1 

X «Jtr 


Pi 

21-7 , 

1*37 

12 % 

1 

1 

Po 

-^-1-92 

1*38 


Po-q 

tU 


_Po+^ 

=^=2-17 

1-30 

fiO/ 


7*7 

U/o 


The increase in speed is obviously better in the case of the “ Down ’ 
tubes. 


E. Question of looping tubes : Increase in total transit time. 

Considering two similar tubes, length L, worked at pressure p and 
vacuum —5. It will be shown that when these tubes are looped so as to 
form one tube of length 2L, worked with p and —q, then the sum of the 
new transit times is greater than the sum of the former transit times ; so 
that the gain on the Up ’’ tube is more than counterbalanced by the loss 
on the “ Down tube : provided that the pressure p is greater than 6 Ib/in-. 
The reason is easily explicable (see fig. 4'5). 

The transit times in the first case are, 

and 

The efiect of looping the tubes is to shift the point of atmospheric pressure 
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beyond half way, say to a distance a feet beyond the middle point, so that 
ihe new lengths are h+a and h—a, in each of which lengths the fame tc^- 
minal pressures exist as did previously, therefore f^ and f^ are the same as 
before. The total tube transit time under the new conditions becoro'^s, 

«+«'=/4(L f- 0)3/2 +/4'(L- 0)^/2 , , , (4-23) 

This function is a minimum when a=0, as long as is equal to or 

greater than//. If /< is less than then the minimum occurs when 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

The question arises as to whether it is worth while increasing the pressure 
of working at the Head Office after looping the tubes : it is worth while 
until a pressure of about 16 Ib/m* is reached; after that, a m'f* satis- 



Length of tube. 

Fio. 4 5 — Theory of looped tubes. P^s^atmosphenc pressure. 


factory procedure is to increase the vacuum. If the vacuum at first was 
6 Ib/in® (p2=8*7), and the pressure 15 Ib/m®, the transit factor would be 
1-52 : by increasing the vacuum to 8 or to 9 Ib/in® this factor falls to 1*28 
and 1*20 respectively ; to get the same diminution by increasing pressure, 
it would have to be increased to 20-9 and 24*7 Ib/in® respectively, with 
6 Ib/in* vacuum at the other end. High pressures are disadvantageous, 
because the tubes tend to become filled with water and oil from the puinp3i 
during the cooling of the hot air. 

The point at which the pressure in a looped tube should be atmospheric 
is easily found. The quantity circulating in the tube depends upon 
[(Pj®— Po®)/L]i : we must have then, 

. a«d Pi, Po, Fa are known . (4 -Si) 

Tubes may be speeded up by placing extra plant at an intermediate 
point and so boost up the tube. Consider a simple case, when such plant 
provides the same piessure as exists at the Head Office, so that in the new 
conditions we have pressure p, worldng on two lengths JL, instead cf 
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working on length L ; the other ends being open to atmosphere. The total 
transit time in the new conditions would be 71 per cent, of the former transit 
time : the actual gain will be less, becaiise the transhipment of the carriers 
from one tube to another at the intermediate office "will take time. The 
quantity of energy used in the second case will be 2^2 times that used in 
the first case. The proof is as follows ; — The quantity of air circulating is 
const./Ll in the first case, and is 2(const.)/(|L)i in the second case; the 
constant is the same in both cases, as the terminal pressures are not altered. 

In the case of transit times, the transit time at first is ; in the 
second case the time for each half of the tube is / 4 (JL)^/“=^ 2 > the total 
time becomes 2 / 2 - l^he ratio of these is 1/{2)1=0*7L 

Curves to use in calculations.- — When solving tube problems one 
should carefully notice the factors which are given, in order to see which 
are the most suitable formula3 and graphs to use. 

Working with open ends, where the pressure is atmospheric — or 14-7 
Ib/in^ — the graphs in fig. 4*1 and 4*2 are suitable: these are also useful 
in comparing vacuum -with pressure working. 

If one is working with a tube neither end of which is at atmospheric 
pressure, then fig. 4*3, 5*1, and 5*2 wiU be useful. The factors entering 
into the equations are functions of • fig- 5*2 gives the factor 

entering into the transit time equation ; it is worth noticing how little this 
factor decreases when (j) becomes less than 0*20. The quantity function for 
looped pneumatic tubes can be found at once from fig. 4*3, without calculat- 
ing the value of 

Effect of inaccurate observations, etc. — The effect of using values of 
temperature, coefficient of friction, diameter, inaccurate to an extent 
z per cent., is to alter transit times generally by per cent., as the factors 
enter into the transit equation as [^/(TD)]h 

The alterations to the transit time are in the direction one would expect, 
namely, if the temperature is increased, the velocity of flow vdll increase ; 
if the friction is increased, the velocity wiU be reduced ; if the diameter is 
increased, the velocity will be increased. 

The quantity flowing contains a [D^/(T^)]1 factor ; this decreases as 
the temperature rises, or the friction increases. If the diameter increases, 
the quantity increases at a greater rate than D“. If a tube is much greater 
than the supposed or nominal diameter, it will take a much greater quantity 
of air than is expected. If a 2J-in. tube is actually than 2J-in. 

in diameter, 2 per cent, more air ^vill be used than in a true 2J-in. tube. 

The length of the tube, L, is the factor which is most likely to be 
inaccurate, and this enters into the transit function as 

Question of theory and practice. — It is little use testing the transit 
time of carriers to prove if the theory concerning the flow of air in tubes 
is correct, because there is slip between the carriers and the air ; theory 
gives the air transit time. In order to make really satisfactory tests, 
the quantity should be measured, and also the pressures along the tube, 
if this is practicable. But, even then, one has to assume a value for the 
coefficient of friction, and this is known to a much less degree of accuracy 
than the other factors. 

A modification to the air transit formula will usually give an equation 
for the transit times of carriers which will be true for new carriers, but the 
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percentage accuracy obtainable -will not be much above 5 per cent. This 
question is dealt with in more detail in Chapter VI. 


F. Some common problems in tube work. 

Quantities of air flowing in pneumatic house tubes.— For continuous 
flow of air in tubes where the variation in density may be neglected, 
the approximate flow equations can be used. Taking Unwin’s value of 
the flow in l|-in., 2j*in., 3-in. tubes is as shown in fig, 2’G : the cubic feet of 
air are measured at 60“ F. and atmospheric pressure. The quantities are 



Gauge pressure, IblinK 


a pneumatic tubes, 2 in.. 


Transit timo—T'L’ *(10)“*, L being in ft. 


only approximate, but serve to show the size of blowers required to work 
the tubes. These curves are obtained from Eq. i'25. 




-3/0)100 

7840000 




■ » 

Fig. 4'6 shows some comparisons for 2-in., 3-in., 4-in. tubes 
We find the loss of pressure in sertscc pipes thus : 


Eq. 2 09a gives. 

If S=0 00295(1 + -3/0), Martin’s value, then 


_32^PL1728 

— a— - - 


0 513M^L (d+3 6) _0 513MiiL/(d) 


(4-25) 


{4-26) 

(4-27) 


We get for pneumatic- tube work when moderate pressures are used: 
withp=12 Ib/in® gauge pressure and T=60'’ F., )n=0 1335 
with p= 7 Ib/m* gauge vacuum and T = 60“ F., wi=0 0356 
with pressure working : per 100 ft. straight pipe, Pi— P 2 — 384 
with vacuum worlring : pet 100 ft. straight pipe, p^— pj=1440 iVf(d). 
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Yalaes otf{d) are given in Table 2*1. The size of the ser^nce depends 
upon the number of tubes to be served : as an example we can assume 
there are six 2J-in. tubes being worked 
continuously, and that they each take 
4 lb. of air a minute when worked 
by vacuum {]M“=0’16), or 6 lb- of air 
per minute when worked by pressure 
(M“=0‘36), and that in either case a 
4-in. pipe serves them. The loss of 
pressure in the pipe will be. 


384 (-36) 1-SS 

1000 

1440 (-16) l'S8 

1000 


pressure, 

vacuum, 



Gauge pressuref Ib//n-. 

Fig, 4*7 - — Pneumatic tubes : 

quired when using various pressures ; 
function /l^Y. 


work re- 


giving 0*256 and 0*433 Ib/im per 100 ft. 

It will.be seen that the loss is much 
greater with the vacuum, even though 
the quantity is much less. 

Effect of two pipes instead of one 
of equivalent area. — We assume that 
the combined area of the two pipes is 

Ijeijig the diameter of the single large pipe, and d 
being the diameter of the two small pipes ; then d' — '\/2cL ^ We want to 
evaluate the ratio of the loss of pressure in these two cases, viz., 

for send ing pi down a pipe d 
{Pi—p 2 h for^Sding M down a pipe d\ 

0-513M- (fZ-f-3*6) 


Pi-P2= 


Pi -Pi 


t?i4 d® 
0*513M“ (V2d^3*6) 


iVW 


The ratio becomes 


2d-f-7*2 


(4*28) 


(4*29) 


(l*414cZ-i-3-6) 

This varies from 0-50 to O-GOO as the diameter of the smaU PF ^ 
increases from 0 up to 12 inches i values of the ratio base ^ on x ar in 
Unwin’s value of K are given in Table 2 1 ; this is the loss lor a sing e P I 
as compared with'the loss for the two pipes ; obviously it is much bette 
to use a single pipe where possible^ father than two pipes of eqmvalent are . 
In general terms, the ratio is ''fhere 

is the “ equivalent length of pipe ” for the diameter d, and 




Yalues of Lj are given in Tabic 2T, so that the ratio can casil} be found 
when Unwin’s value of ^ is to be used. 
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G. Determination of the size of service pipe. 

The que<?tion of what size of service should be used to connect the receiver 
or container and the apparatus requiting the Bujply of air may be decided 
by rule of thumb or by existing practice ; but it deserves scientific treat- 
ment. The problem is to instal a pipe which will deliver the required amount 
of air or gas without excessive loss of pressure and mthout excessive cost. 
The bigger the service pipe, the less ivill be the loss of pressure therein, 
and the smaller will be the pressure in the container to produce the required 
pressure at the apparatus ; but as the diameter of the service pipe it 
increased the cost of the installation and the annual charges thereon are 
increased : the most economical size of pipe to instal is one for which these 
two effects balance and least cost is obtained. The condition underlying 
the problem is that the pressure at the end of the service pipe is constant, 
depending upon what use is made of the air. If a small pipe is used, the 
pressure at which the air is delivered by the compressor will have to be 
greater than if a big service is used, and the whole quantity of air used will 
have to be compressed to this greater pressure. Whether the extra cost 
for higher compression is less than the extra cost for a larger pipe has to 
be investigated. 

The factors which are known before one proceeds to tackle the problem 
are : 

M =the lb. of air, or gas, per second ; averaged over a year. 

M'=the lb. of air used by the apparatus, including leakage, per year. 

The connection between M and M' depends upon how long each 
day the apparatus is worked. 
m=the density of the air, Ib/ft®, in the service pipe. 

/=the overall efficiency of the pump 

work of isothermal compression per lb. of air 
watts input to the motors per lb. of air 
W=isothermal work per lb. of air to compress air to the container 
pressure, p, in ft.-lb. See Table 4 2, fig. 4'8. 
dW/(i'p=the increase in W for a 1-lb. rise of pressure, to p+1. 

o'=the cost of current in pence per unit, or per 2-65x10'’ ft.-lb. 
L=tbe length of the service pipe in feet. 

d=the diameter of the pipe in inches : which is to be determined. 

As regards the cost of the installation, the cost of supplying and erecting 
tke rarieas si^es of pipes which iziight he saitshia must he ksown to the 
person dealing with the problem, and vdll be, say, B-|-A(Z per ft. run : the 
variation m cost as the diameter is increased must therefore be known. 
The difference in cost of a pipe of diameter d and one of diameter d -\- 1 is 
then known, and is taken as A : for instance, assuming that the cost of a 
4-m. pipe will be 5s. per ft. run, and the cost of a 5-in pipe will be 6s. 6d., 
then the value of A is 18 pence ^ The cost of interest on capital and deprecia- 
tion must be known : this is called r, which will be about 5 %-|'5 %=0 10. 
The capital charges per year on any pipe per unit length then become, 

C" = r(B-|-Ad) .... (4-29a) 

* The costs have altered sinoo this was written : these figures are only given as an 
example. 
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^ ^o\r taking an example : if a vacuum of 6 Ib/in- must be maintained 
in the connection box to work tlic tii])es, one size of service pipe there 
might bo a drop of 1 Ib^ln- aloim the service pipe, and the vficiiiim main- 
tained in the container would have to be 7 Ib^ln- ; whereas with a larger 
pipe the drop might be onh* h Ib/in-, and the vacuum maintained in the 
container would only need to bo Oh lb/in~ ; this latter vacuum could be 
maintained at less cost than the former vacuum. The equation gi^dng the 



Fig. 4’S. — Work done in isothermal compression per lb. of air, when 
compressing from atmospheric pressure, 14*7 Ib/in-, and 60° F, 


most economical size of pipe to use, taking into account the above-mentioned 
factors, is. 


MY^\0y_513r/{f7) 
^^'“/2*65(10)^ m \dp) ' cd 
This is on the assumption that Martin’s value of ^ is right. 

dd-3-6 r5d-f21*6 

^dd~ ^ 


(4-30) 


m-- 




Values of l/f{d) are given in Table 21. dW/dp is the increase in iso- 
thermal work for a 1 Ib/in- increase in pressure, and can be obtained from 
Table 4*2 or fig. 4*8 bv noticing the increase in work of compression for the 
pressure under consideration. Eq. 4*30 is deduced thus 
The loss of pressure in the pipe line, from Eq. 4*27, is, 

, (MY»z)L/(d ) ; the pressure of delivery from the pump is pi, while that Oi 
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the connection box from which the apparatus is worked is pz- The work 
done in compression to cover the loss in the service pipe is Wi— ■VV' 2 =dW 
=(Pi— j> 2 ){dW/£Zp) ; this portion of the work of compression can be reduced 
if the service pipe is increased in diameter and the friction reduced : the 
latter portion of the expression, viz. dW/dp is fixed, as it depends upon the 
pressure which is the pressure at which the air is to be delivered to the 
apparatus, which is a constant. The cost of current for compressing M' lb. 
of air annually at the extra expenditure of work {pi~Pz){d^ /dp) ft.-lb. is, 


^^50000 dp 


(4-31) 


We want the total annual cost for capital charges, C", and air charges, C', 
tC" cC' 

to be a minimum, therefore • 


But 0C'70d!=rAL .... (4*32), 

SC' M'fl' /dW\ 

Combining these two equations, we get Eq. 4 '30, which may be put, 

rFr(S«'{(|V«} . . (4-3.) 

= (money)(load)(pressure) factors. 

For pneumatic tubes, when working at 8 Ib/m® vacuum, m=0 0356, 

/ the overall efficiency may be taken as 50 9 per cent., and the pressure 
factor becomes 0 048 = K1. For pressure working at 12 Ib/in®, j«= 0 1335, 
/=61-1 per cent., pressure factor— 0-034 = K2. For compressed-air work 
at 80 Ib/m*, m=0 491, /=50 5 per cent., the pressure factor 5=0 024 =K3. 
Then the equation becomes, 

=(^)jPM' [Kl, or K2 or K3,] for these cases . (4*35) 

Taking an example where there are 8 — 2J-m. house tubes, each 200 ft. 
long, or the equivalent of that, worked at about | Ib^n*, each using 0 038 
lb. of air per second : assuming that they are worked for 4 hours dady on 
300 days a year, and that r=10 per cent., ff‘=2 pence. 

M =8(-038)=0 300 lb. a second approximately. 

M'=0 3 (3600) 1200 = 1,300,000 lb a year. 
d^Y /dp at 1 Ib/in® is approximately 1800 ft.-lb. 

/, the overall efficiency, we shall take as 60 pet cent. 

A we shall choose later. 

Then we get the equation, 

1 2 (3)21-3 1800(0 513) 21300 

/'(d) (O-lOA) (-0761) 50X)(2-65) A ‘ ' 

^ Taking A as 12 pence, d wr? ® 

or if / were less, a pipe lar^/^^‘ ^ ight be more suitable. 
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Taking another example where there are 6— 2J-in. tubes to be worked 
by a vacuum of 8 Ib/in^ for 12 hours a day continuously on 300 days a 
year, each taking 4 lb. a minute, M=0-4, j\r=5,184,000 lb., dW/dj»=4450, 
and assuming r=10 per cent., a=l penny, A = 18 pence, then using the 
factor Kl, 


1 

nd) 


22100, 


and a 7-in. pipe should be used for the service. 


Table 4*2. — Work done in compressing Air from Atmospheric 
Pressure (14-7 Ib/in^, 1-031 kg/cm^) and Ordinary Temperature, 
60° F. OR 15'6° C., to Various Pressures. 


Gauge 

pressure. 

Theoretical work per lb. 

Gauge 

pressure. 

Theoretical -work per 


Isothermal. 

Adiabatic. 

Metric 

atmos. 

Isothermal. 

Adiabatic 

PiIPo 

Lb/iiiA 

Ft. -lb. 

Watt- hr. 

Ft. -lb. 

Lb/in-. 

Kg/cm^. 

Kg-m. 

Watt- hr. 

Kg-ra. 

1 


•69 

mm\lm 

1 42 

T 

347 

■95 

354 

2 

K' m 

1*33 


*2 84 

•2 

691 

1*86 

700 

3 


1*94 


4*26 

■3 

9S0 

277 

1,020 

4 

6,660 

2*51 

6,840 

5*69 

•4 

1,260 

3 44 

1,340 

5 . 

8,130 

3*07 

8,450 

7*11 

*5 

1,510 

4-12 

1,600 

6 

9,550 

3-60 

10,000 

8-53 

*6 

1,750 

4 80 

1,870 

7 

10,650 

4*02 

11,430 

9-95 

•7 

1,990 

5*43 

2,150 

8 

12,020 

4*55 

12,880 

11*37 

*8 

2,200 

6*00 

2,400 

9 

13,040 

4*90 

14,200 

]2*S0 ► 

•9 

2,400 

6 55 

2,640 

10 

14,500 

5-48 

15,540 

14*22 

1 0 

2,600 

707 

2,860 

12 

16,570 

6-23 

18,000 

17T0 

1*2 

2,950 

8*03 

3,300 

14 

18,580 

7 00 

20,410 

19 90 

1*4 

3,320 

9 08 

3,760 

16 

20,500 

7-70 

23,000 

22 80 

1*6 

3,590 

9*80 

4,110 

18 

22,200 

8*40 

24,700 

25*60 

1*8 

3,860 

10*50 

4,480 

20 

23,800 

8*94 

27,000 

28*44 

2*0 

4,130 

11*27 

4,850 

30 

30,840 

11*60 

36,350 

42*66 

3 0 

5,230 

14*27 

6,400 

40 

36,500 

13*77 

44,410 

56*90 

4 0 

6,050 

16*53 

7,420 

.^.0 

41,100 

15*50 

51,500 

71T0 

5*0 

6,740 

18*40 

8,810 

60 1 

45,000 

16*93 

57,500 

85-30 

6*0 

7,320 

20*10 

9,800 

SO 

i 

51,700 

19*50 

68,100 

99*50 

7-0 

7,850 

' 21*50 

10,730 


CT=27 700 ft. -lb., T^eo® F. or 15-6“ C., 1 ft. -lb. =0-0003736 watt-br. 
CT= 3*820 kg-metre, 1 kg-inetre=0-002724 watt-hr. 

1 atmosphere =14*7 lb/in“= 1*031 kg/cm- =Fo- 
Isothermal work =CT log*, {pilpo)* 

Adiabatic Tvork -l]- 

Absolute pressure = [gauge pressure + 1- 031] kg/cm", 

=[ » „ + 14-70] Ib/in^. 


Cooling of air at rest in pneumatic tubes. 

Suppose one is testing a tube for leakage, and fills a tube Tvith com- 
pressed air at about 95° F. (35° C.). How long will it take for the air to 
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attain the temperature of the lead, and what mil he the loss of pressure 
through cooling ? No appreciable temperature difference is likely to last 
for more than a few seconds. The weight of air per cm of tube, diam. 
d inches, the air being at 1| atmos. pressure, is •‘0093rf2 grams. The gm-cal, 
given up by the air in falling 8^ C. are O-237(-OO93)ci*0i. Assuming that the 
lead tube is only J in. thick, the volume of lead per cm length is ir(6-46)(i(J) 
cm® : the weight is 28*2cZ gm : the specific heat of lead is 0 035 ; assume 
that the rise of temperature of the lead is 6^ C, ; then 0ij(-O35)28-2d= 
9i(-002l8)(i®=0'3 gm-cal. = 1'26 watts, if the fall of air temperature is IS" C. 
and d is 3 in. Assuming the surface thermal resistivity of lead and air— 
600® C. per watt emitted per cm* per sec., the watts absorbed by the 
lead tube =(-002) w {2-54) 3 (temp. difE.)=0 0480 per sec. Suppose that the 
average temperature difference between the lead and the air is 5“, it will 
take (l*26/0-24) = 5 seconds for the air to come to the temperature of the 
lead. Even if the surface thermal resistivity is much greater than 600®, 
one can see that the time will be small in any case. 

The loss of pressure due to cooling from 308® ahs. to 293° abs. will be 
5 per cent., which is quite appreciable if the absolute pressure in the first 
case is 22 Ib/in®. 
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^-SYMBOLS USED. 

Meaning. 

iiige pressure)/{atrQosphGric pressure). 

5t of current per unit in pence, 
constant. 

luge vacuum)/(atmosphenc pressure). 

3 constant for moist air. 

pital charges on cost of a pipe line. 

nual charges for ciirrent. 

imetcr of pipe or tube in feet or metres. 

unction of the pipe diameter. 

inieter in inches or in mm. 

iction for loss of pressure. 

ferential of /(d)= — (od+21’6)/d^ 

erail efficiency of pump. 

antity function, pressure and vacuum. 

tial velocity function, pressure and vacuum. 

M V « 

nsit-timo function, ,, „ 

•deration due to gravity, 
gths, L/g= length of tube. 

■=a function of diameter, 
antity flowing, Ib/sec or kg/scc. 

„ of air used per year, 
isit}’' of the air. 

solute pressure at any point of the tube. 

„ „ at beginning and end of tube, 

uospheric pressure. 

age pressure at which a tube is worked. 

, vacuum „ „ „ 

orest on capital and depreciation. 

a of tube in sq. feet or sq. metre.s 

1225, 0*0276, 0 0 191 for U-, 2^-, 3-in. tubes 

soluto temperature. 

nsit times. 

ocity, ft/sec or metrc/sec. 
cific volume. 

blicrmal work of compression i>cr lb. of air. 
fficient of friction of pipe. 

Iraulic mean depth. 

io of final to initial pressure in pipe. 

, oi initial to final pressure in tube. 





CHAPTER V. 


THEORIES OF AIR FLOW IN PIPES. 


Theories of Gulley and Sabine — ^Zeuner — Innes — and Fritzsche— Harris — 
Equations for the flovr in sloping pipes. 


At the present time it is not practicable to say which theory is the most 
correct. Harris’ theory is very approximate. Hiitte’s and Fritzsche’s 
appear to be satisfactory if the value of the constant could be determined 
accurately for all cases. Innes’ is practically the same as Unwin’s, which - 
has been given in Chapter IV. 

The equations give quantities, pressures, and transit times ; they are 
for use in pneumatic-tube work rather than in ventilation or gas work, where 
the variation in density during flow is negligible. They are unnecessarily 
complicated for use when the approximate equation is good enough. Never- 
theless, the theories are worth looking at, so as to understand the problems 
involved. 


A. Culley and Sabine. 

One of the earliest discussions on the subject of flow of air in tubes is 
the paper given by Messrs Culley and Sabine in 1875, which is reprinted 
in the book P7}eu77iatic Tra7is77iissio7i ; it is given here, but only briefly 
because it is theoretically *ncorrect. The author assumes that expansion 
is adiabatic (which is not the case), so that constant, 7? = 1-408. The 
work done by 1 cu. ft. of compressed air at p in expanding from p^ to p^ is. 


The velocities in the tube are such that — J=(i“ 

7U Vn 




(5*01) 


, 1 f length 

The mean velocity in the tube, v , time ’ 

the pressure is a mean of the initial and final 


assumed to exist where 
pressures, Le. where 


. (5*02) 


The author then states that the volume of compressed air which enters 
the tube during transit time is where V„ is the volume of the 

P,-. ^ 
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tube : tbe reason for this statement is not clear. The work done during 
transit is then, 




(502a) 


This work ovcroomes the friction of the ait in the tube, accelerates the air, 
accelerates the earner, and overcomes carrier friction ; these last three 
factors are treated as negligible in Gulley’s final formula and ate quite 
negligible in practice, so in this discussion they are left out of account 

at once. Gulley states that the ait friction in ft.-lb. is m'Y, where 

m'= J(fni+»74). The value of the coefficient Z, is taken as0 0280for 
iron pipes and 0 0200 for brass tubes. The reason for the statement as to 
friction work is not given. Equating work done to friction work, we get, 


which ^ves 

and the transit time, “L^w'=t. 

m'f 2p, yi-ii 

Di W\pi+Pj/ J 

with values inserted, n=l-i08, i=-357. 


(503) 
{5 04) 

(5-05) 




= (dimension f actor ){pressure and constant factor). 


Putting this into the form with ^ wc get. 



L^C/P, P,\ 1 / 2Pi Vi-li 

Dt La/VcTj GTj/2W\Pi+P,/ J ’ 

. (5056) 

but 

• * * 

. (505c) 

and also 


. (505d) 


. Ls/a r 4£ 2 

Di\25CTi/L J 

. (505e) 

The transit time will ho incorrect in so far as 4f| does not 

equal 0 0200 


for the three sizes, 1 J-in., 2^-10., S-in. tubes. The values of the two parts 
of the above equation .are given m the original paper for various pressures 
and for three sizes of tubes ; they are also found in Tables IX. and X. of 
the British Post Office Technical Instructions on pneumatic tubes. The 
values of the pressure function, which are suitable for comparing Gulley’s 
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transit times with those of other authors, are given in fig. o’2 
obtained by dividing his values bv. 


_2jCtJ “L{61-fr27760. 


=•0001057. 


Then we can say that the transit time is. 


( ^ 

CuUey’s functionN 


\2jCTJ 

\ in fig. 5'2 / 

t 


these are 


. (5’05/') 


B. Zeuner. 

The thermodynamic equations upon which discussions on the flow of 
gases in tubes are based are, 

J^/5=^f(Pr)-rdU-^dH-^^fr .... (5*06) 

Jcf/j= — dW-rdU-rPffi’ (Stodola, p. 48) . (5'07) 

Subtracting Eq. 5’07 from Eq. 5‘06, we get, 

0=d\\-{-vdF^dR^dz. , . . (5*08) 

and when dc=0, — rdP=dTr-rdH. 

The symbols used are : 

*J =coeScient to bring heat units (calories) to work units (kg- metre). 

dq =the heat added from outside. 

dU = change in internal energy =rf[Pr/(y—l)] for gases. 

dH alteration in velocity head. 

dz = alteration in level =0 in this discussion. 

dTT =work done by the gas in friction in tubes. 

The derivation of the equations is given in Chapter XI., Eq. 1 1 ‘01. ^Vhen 
dq~0.dVt^ =dU-fP dr, which gives Zeuner's equations. When Pc^=constant, 
7iPdt’=dW-f dH, which gives Innes' equation. If Jd^=dH, we get iso- 
thermal expansion, as ^(Pr')= — dU=— d[(Pr)/(y— 1)], i.e. d(Pi') must 
be=0 : then 

PdL'^dU=dW-hdH .... (5-09) 

It "becomes Unwin’s equation when dU=0, that is, when T=constant. 
Lanes’ equations as quoted by him are incorrect, because he left out the 
n before Pdc: lus equation ordy holds when n = l, but then his assumption 
that Pr^*= constant is incorrect. 

The equations for the how in tubes, on the assumptions and with the 
equations given by Zeuner, are. 



HdLR vdP + yFdv . 

dW— - — T , from 5 0/ 

^ y-1 

- {5-10) 

but 

u- M- tr 

. (5-lOa) 

and 

Pc«=A, rdP= — JzPdr 

. (510&) 

Then 

dP + rP di-=P dv(,y- n ) . 

ajpb- 

. (5-11) 
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As long as there is friction n can never=y : when there is little friction J 
is small and n approximates y. 

Putting B for the constant in the fir^t term, 


Integrating, 


bl+a=- 


(5-1 lo) 
(5‘116) 


A==- 


(y-») Ti ^ 


BL= 

(y-l)PPL„ 

2<7AS* 


(y-") 

(n + l) 

(y-") p 

(n + l) 


(Pi 


-ti-Pm) . 


(512) 
(51 2o) 


which shows how ^ or P falls with the distance L from the beginning of 
the pipe. 

The quantity is given by, 


The transit time from Zeuner’s equation 5T1 is found from, 

dL.<|)=P*<^(^) . . . P-14) 

which is like Inncs’ equation 5‘21, only (y—n)/(y—l) replaces n. Zeuner’a 
transit time is given m Chapter VI., Eq. 6 07. 


C. Innes. 

Innes {Atr Compressors, p. 28) discusses the flow in tubes lor an 
expansion law, Pu"— constant. The loss of head pet length dL is dZ 
_ gdLu^ _ €dLH . 

fXijJ p 

We then get the energy equation, from Eq. 5'08, 

nPdv=dZ+dH = ^iJ^®+— . . . (5T5) 

and can deduce ^”^) ~ F ^ 


Neglecting the log term, we get, for quantities, 

— pr CT -L(«+i) 


(517) 
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-lct;_ 

7l-f-l 


L Jj 




(5-18) 


Values of/(}!, (f>) are given in fig. 6’1, and of in fig. 31. The temi)eiature 
of the air at the far end can be found from, 

see fig. 51 . 

The equation giving the pressure at any point is, 

P^l -fl/n _ pi +l/n L 1 _ -M/rt 
.pl+l/n _ p^l+l/n = = f ” +l/« 


(519) 


(5-20) 


Values of are to be found in fig. 51 ; the value of n ivill usually lie 



between 1*0 and 1*2, but the functions are given for values up to 1*4, the 
index for adiabatic expansion. . 

The transit time is found from Innes’ equations, by using Eq. 515 and 
neglecting the term u du/g ; then we get, 



The resemblance of these formulae to those of Unwin may be seen at 
once ; they become the same when n=l. In practice one has to deterimne 
which value of n best suits the results of tests : the .'variation m quantities 
and transit times due to varying n and ^ can be seen in fig. 5 1 . t e e ec 
varying n is very small. 
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The effect of neglecting the log terni in finding quantities ^ves a value 
greater than the true one, as the log term would increase the denominator 
slightly : for instance, if is a very high value, and the 

tube is only 3000 it. long, the log term is about 3, and the friction term is 
440 : usually the log term will be less and the friction term greater, which 
shows that there is practically no error in neglecting it. 

It is quite conceivable that tbe law of expansion and the value of n are 
not independent of the pressures or tlie latio of pressures : in the case of 
short tubes wth rapid flow, the expansion may follow a different law than 
in long tubes when the flow is relatively slow. 


D. Hutte and Fritzscbe. 

Hutte {Engr. Handbook, vol. i. p. 363) gives the main equation for flow 
of gases in tubes, 

«du/il+i;dP+dZ+dz=0 (Eq. 6-07) . - {5-22) 

dZ is the friction term, dz is tbe difference in level in dL. If m is less than 
the critical velocity of air, then the friction 

dZ^rconst.^?^^ .... (5-23) 

but if u is greater than the critical velocity, then friction 

dZ=^^ (5-24) 


The value of the critical velocity is given in Chapter I. In commercial 
practice the velocities exceed the critical velocities. 

If we take a pipe line all at one level, . assupie that the gas follows 
the law of expansion Pv"=A, also Mu=Sm, then 

“_^+,dP+&^&-0. . . . (8-25) 

Putting the velocity of sound m the gas ii,=s(5ryPw)*, 

In ordinary cases u is much smaller than u„ so that the formula can be 
written as '-dP=)3wM®dL/D, which gives the loss of pressure at each point 
along the tube for the length dL. Then with a long tube, where wand « 
can be considered constant, this can be at once integrated so that it becomes. 

This formula converted into one iivith quantities becomes. 
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Fritzsche used this formula when he deduced the empirical value of jS 
from various tests as, 

j8=6-02(d)-259(^j^)-iis .... ( 5 * 27 ) 

d is in mm, m is in kg/m^, ti is in metres, M in kg/sec. The value of ^ can 
also be expressed in a form including M', the quantity in kg/hour, thus, 

.... (5-28) 

As the variation of the term is only slight as d itself varies, we 



Fig. 5 2. — Transit time functions based cn values of (p, the ratio of final to 
initial pressure. For the values of FI, F2, ete., see Eq. fi’OG, 
etc. The values of the function according to Innes lie between 
Fritzsche’s and Unwin’s. t 


choose a value vrhen d—lQO inni=3-94: in., and 

^=2-S6(M')— .... (5-29) 

This gives a coefficient ^ depending on the quantity flowing (see fig. 2 2), 
not upon the diameter. 

Working from Hutte’s equation for the loss of pressure, we get. 


„ „mirdL 

^ 


(5'30) 
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los 


whicli is the vaJue given in Eng. Dig., 6/16i/1909, The constant 6 02 
becomes 0 000315= a when English units are used. 

We have equations as follows, on the assumption that the expansion is 
isothermal, Pv=>CT : 


a(mu)’‘iidL /M\"MdL , 
dP= j where n=*852 


(6-31) 

(6'32) 


M= 




4 (aCT)-»Doi5\ 

M=(constaiit)(pres3ure. length function) 

Now, for transit times, from Eq. 5'31, ii=l'852, 5=1 269, i 
fdL dP _ f D«dF /S\"+» 

J « a (M/S)"a2~J ai;2 Uy 

_ dPPJ /' SY+* 

''J a (CT)2 W 

0*000116 S3® / 2 

D-68- \\-Ay \ ^ ) ■ 


. (6-31) 

=0 000315. 

. (5-35) 

. (5-36) 

, (5-37) 


p^-076 

For finding values of t, see Chapter VI. 

E. Harris. 

Harris deduces an equation for flow in tubes, which he says is good 
enough for ordinary use ; afterwards he proceeds to discuss the more exact 
equation. The former equation ds found as follows : — 

Fluid friction is assumed to per sq. ft. of surface ; h being the 

force necessary to move air at atmospheric pressure at the rate of 1 ft. 
per second over 1 sq ft. of surface. The thought in the author’s mind is 
that the tube or pipe is full of a mass of air which for the moment may he 
considered like a solid block, and fct is solid block has to be moved along the 
tube by means of the force at the end of the tube. 

The total pipe friction, F, is 7 rDL.t«®x! .* this must equal the ioice moying 
the mass of air, which is the net pressure multiphed by the area of the pipe, 


= (Pi-I*3)S=wDUm®x 


(538) 


The mean values of 'pressures, denWties, velocity are taken, and the 
Eq. 2*64, etc., are obtained. 

F. Equations when the'^ipe is not ievel. 

So far we have only dealt with the flow\n pipes which are all at one level, 
bat now we shall give the equation allowing for alteration in level. 
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In' order to make it soluble the temperature is assumed constant, that is, 
Un\dn's equations are followed. 

From Eq. 5*03 we get, 

dW-frdP-f-dH-fdr=0 .... (5*39) 

and we assume tbat the pipe falls continuously in such a way that 
dc=^dL, so that, 

m//ldL-^rdP-^dH-f-^dL=0 . . . (540) 

We neglect dH, which accounts for the diSerence in velocity and which is 
always small, and get, 

-t7dP 


dL= 




Kow 


It- /CTW\2 1 CT 


■2? 


dL=- 


-CTdP/P 
^/CTMV 1 




A S 

We assume that T is constant, and then this is easily integrable, 

-PdP -PdP 


dL= 


/CTMV- 
CV S / 


CT ^CT 


giving 


/x 25CT 

I— glog.(.-i-4’”) 


The full solution is then, 


aCT ^ CT cr 

14 ^P2 

^ ‘ aCT 


■=e =e 


{5-41) 

(5-42) 

(5-43) 

(5-44) 

(5-45) 

(5-46) 


where 


(1 -h6F-) = (1 + 

6=0/(aCT), A=Si-C 2, A„=CT=2T,700; 
then P-=(Pi-— 2aL)— 2aL6(Pi-— aL)-f-2a“L-6-(Pi-— |aL)+ etc. 

=(P,= -2aL)-2(^/^,)(Pi--aL) + 2W^,f(Pi2-|aL)+ etc. (5-47) 


When cj— = 0, this is exactly Unwin's formula, Eq. 4*14, as a stands for 
4CCTMV(2jI)S2). 

This means that, when we have a sloping pipe, the pressure Po' existing 
at the end is less than the pressure Pj which would exist if the pipe was 
not sloping, by the amount, 


2 (difference in heig ht) ^ 
(atmospheric height) ^ ^ ' 


(5*48) 
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The correction is quite a small one, as the atmospheric height is about 
27,700 it., and the difference in level will usually be less than 1 per cent, 
of this, 

Laschinger’s discussion (Eng, Big., 3/491/1908) concerning the flow in 
pipes which are not level is : 

= pressure at the top of the pipe, 

„ ,, bottom of the pipe. 

Then Pfe==P/e<*.-*.)/(CT) .... (5-49) 

because dP=?n d3=Pd2/(CT). 

Then for any problem, if we want to find out how much air will 
flow down a pipe, we have got Pi the top pressure =Pi ; P6 the bottom 
static pressure, and we assume that the actual bottom pressure will be 
Pj=P6— (loss of head in friction.) The mean pressure ia* ^(^*1+1*2) J 
but until this is known the loss of pressure is undetermined. One coidd 
well enough take J(P6+Pi) as the mean pressure, however. 
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— SY5IBOLS USED. 


Meanini?. 


constant. 


,e gas constant. 

bmeters. 

1 

I *» 

tee of gravity, 
ad due to velocity, 
ptioual force. 

tf a function of the pipe diameter. 

[gths. 

p length of the pipe, 
light of gas flowing per sec. 
psitics. 
an density. 

oi polytiop^c, or e^puTosion. 

ex of m in flow equation, 

■ssures. 

an pressure in pipe, 
ex of D in flow equation, 
tion of pipe. 

;olute temperatures, 
nsib time, 
ocities. 
an velocity. 

□city of sound in gas. 
srnal energy of gas. 
umes. 

Ume of the pipe, 
rk done by air. 

emal work done by gas in pipe, 
io of pressure to atmosphere. 

‘k done in pipe friction, 
ght above datum line, 
tjnstant. 


Ox of adiabatic expansion, 
jo of pressures. 

instant. 

Iraulic mean depth. 

Bacient of friction, 
of pipe. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRANSIT TIME OF CARRIERS. 

Transit time ns nficctcd by: Xicngth of tube — ^Diameter of tube — Physical condition of 
the tube — Pressure at -wliich the tube is worked — Typo and condition of the 
carrier — ^Icthods of working, whether continuous or intermittent — Existence of 
leaks — ^Equations for transit time. 

This chapter deals with the time of transit of carriers in pneumatic tubes, 
both during ordinary conditions of working and during special tests made 
under special conditions. The factors which influence transit time for any 
. particular tube are : — 

(A) The length of the tube. 

(B) The diameter of the tube. 

(C) The material and physical condition of the tube. 

(D) The pressure at which the tube is worked. 

(E) The type and condition of the carrier used. 

(F) The methods of working, whether continuous or intermittent. 

(G) The existence of leaks, 

A. Effect of length. 

As shown in Chapter IV., Eq. i’ll, the length of the tube, L, enters 
into the transit-time formula as : this is reasonably certain, and the 
only question is to know the true length of the tube, which is not a simple 
matter. In commercial businesses the length of the tubes mil be only known 
approximately, as a knowledge of the length is unimportant for ordinary 
working. The length of- tubes laid specially for test purposes can be 
measured accurately. In the case of the British Post Office the lengths 
of tubes are recorded just as all plant is recorded, but one can never be 
certain that every slight alteration to the length of a tube is entered on the 
records. An exhaust pipe may be added at the end of a tube, or the posi- 
tion of some apparatus may be shifted, and the alterations in the length 
may be so slight as to be not worth recording. For instance, the records 
of a street tube might show : 

Length in head office . . . < 60 ft. 

„ ,, street 3000 „ 

,, „ out-office 30 „ 


Total 

105 


. 3090 ft. 
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An alteration to tlie apparatus at the out-office, which increased the 
length by 20 or 30 ft , would be negligible as regards effects on the working ; 
but, if one tried to compare theory and practice, the addition of 1 per cent, 
to the length would produce errors of J per cent, in the quantities and 
transit times to be expected. 

We have seen it stated that a particular formula for transit time gives 
results correct to within 1 per cent, ; such accuracy is unrealisable in 
practice, because the observations of length, pressure, diameter are not 
made to such a degree of accuracy. Results of tests may agree to within 
1 per cent, of results computed from a formula, but, unless each of the 
quantities in the formtila is known accurately, the percentage accuracy of 
the formula is not determinable ; and it is merely a chance that the small 
inaccuracies in the quantities cancel out and ^ve a result agreeing so 
closely with practice. It is satisfactory if the actual transit time for 
a particular tube worked at a particular pressure is within 5 per cent, 
of the theoretical time computed from the formula. 

In the case of a tube laid in the street, unless the length has been care- 
fully measured when it is being laid, it cannot be known accurately. In 
the case of tubes in buildings, as the whole tube may be within reach, the 
length can be measured at any time ; but to get the accurate length of such 
a tube when there are a good many bends and sets is not easy, and one 
may have to be content with the approximate mean length. 

B. Effect of the diameter. 

As regards diameter, one should remember that there are three different 
measurements which can be called the “ diameter ’* of the pipe or tube, 
these being (i.) the actual diameter at any point, which would have to be 
measured in hundredths or thousandths of an inch ; (ii.) the standard 
diameter of the tube as drawn by the makers ; (iii.) the nominal diameter 
of the tube, by which it is usually known. Considering the nominal diameter : 
in America, a pipe known as IJ-in is less than in. in internal diameter. 
In England, 2 J-in. tube may measure 2 J in. either outside or inside : Culley 
mentions in his paper on pneumatic transmission that the tubes called 2J-in. 
were actually only 2^ internally. This is about the size of the tubes 
used by Messrs Reid Bros, in their house tube installations. 

The standard diameter of the tube in this case is 2^ in., which is the 
diekUwAftT lii th* tnaud’iil. vato tb* twbe. Tb* atbasA ot this, 

tube at any place would vary to the extent of some thousandths of an inch 
above and below the standard, i.e. it might be 2'190 in., 2-170 in., instead 
of 2-1875 in These variations are always small, and will tend to be both 
positive and negative. For use in formulse the standard diameter would 
be used. 

The variation likely to exist in practice will be less than per cent., 
which is ^ in. in a 2J-in. tube. Greater variations, if negative, would 
be noticeable, as new carriers would be very liable to become wedged in 
the tube. The variations from the standard diameter will have little 
effect on the computed transit time : even if the tube was everywhere as 
much as 1 per cent, too big or too small, the error in the computed transit 
time would be only J per cent, from this cause. 
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C, Effect of the physical condition of the tube. 

I know* of no experiments made to determine the effect of the lie of the 
tube upon the transit time. Taking the case of a street tube : if it had 
many twists and turns, the carrier would inevitably travel slower than in a 
perfectly straight tube ; if the tube was laid on a great slope, carriers would 
travel in a downward direction at a greater rate than they would travel 
upwards. The effect of these factors, however, could only be measured 
properly if the lengths of the tubes were known very accurately and the 
condition of carriers used in the tests were perfect ; otherwise the variations 
in transit time as between carriers moving in level as opposed to sloping 
tubes, or in straight as opposed to curved tubes, might be due to variations 
in the condition of the carriers, or to imperfect readings of the tube lengths 
and pressures. * 

The material of the tube affects transit time very slightly, because the 
surface of the tube must be very smooth if carriers are to travel freely, and 
the friction depends upon the smoothness of the surface, not upon its 
material. The rubbing of the carriers upon the walls of the tube keeps 
the surface smooth, and gives a high polish to lead tubes. The effect of 
the material on the flow of air, in the case of jipes for transmitting gas or 
compressed air, is quite different, because the surface may be rough without 
the flow being stopped, and the method of manufacture and the treatment 
to prevent corrosion will considerably affect the smoothness of the pipes, 
whether of iron, steel, brass, or other material. 

The existence of foreign material in the tube, such as oil, dirt, or water, 
affects the speed of carriers. Dust will only collect in tubes when they 
are not being used; but oil, water, and grit may find access to the tube 
during ordinary working conditions. Moisture is alwa3^s liable to be 
present, because the air expands and falls in temperature as it flows along 
the tube. Oil from the pumps may be carried over to the tubes when 
these are worked at relatively high pressures and temperatures. The 
water collects in the dips in tubes, and resists the motion of carriers ; this 
is especially noticeable in the case of old and worn carriers, as the air flows 
past them and leaves them stationary in the pool of water until a new 
carrier arrives at the spot and fills the tube, thus preventing the flow of 
air past the carrier. The pressure then rises behind the new carrier and 
drives both carriers through the water. Every tube between two offices, 
which is laid in a street, must have a dip somewhere in its length, as the 
tube always rises to the terminating instruments in the offices. If the 
office in one case was in a basement below the level of the street, it might 
be possible to get a tube with a falling gradient over the whole length, but 
such a case would have to be specially arranged for. 

The quantitative effect of these factors upon the transit time is 
indeterminable. 


D. Effect of pressure. 

The effect of the pressure of working upon transit time has bep dis- 
cussed in theory in Chapters IV. and V. : it has been seen that the impor- 
tant factor is not the absolute pressures at the ends of the tube, but the 
ratio of the sending pressure to the recei\dng pressure. Practice agrees* 
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well with theor 7 , except when the tubes are being worked at a very high 
vacuum, when the air is so rarefied that it leaks past carriers, and has not 
the same power of driving them along the tube as when denser air is used. 
Both Culley and Kempe give equations for the approximate transit time 
which include the pressure function l/{Pi— this is only a rough 
approximation, because the transit time depends upon the value of the 
mean pressure. The same difference of pressure when driving compressed 
air through the pipe line will not give the same time of transit as when 
driving rarefied air. 

Gulley’s equation {Pneumatic Transmission, p. 64) is practically the same 
as Kempe’s, and is, 

• • • • <“■“> 

An equation of this form can be deduced by using Eq 2‘09c and assuming 
a constant air velocity. 

The constant 0 000482 stands for .... {6‘01o) 

pving ^m=0-00054 ; if m = 0 0764, $=:0'0070. 


E. Effect of type of carrier. 

The variation of the type or condition of carriers used makes a con- 
siderable difference to the transit time, but practically no difference to the 
consumption of energy in working the tube if the tube is being worked 
continuously, and a very slight difference if the tube is being worked inter- 
mittently. As regards energy used, this is duo to the air friction on the 
whole length of the tube, and to carrier friction on a very small portion of 
the tube : the earner friction on a GOOO-ft (1-8-km) tube may amount to 
that from six carriers, taking up a length of 3 to 5 ft. {90 to 150 cm) in all ; 
this latter friction is negligible whether the earners are new or old. If 
the tube is being worked intermittently, t e. power is only turned on while 
the carriers are being sent, the power will have to be kept on for a longer 
period if worn carriers are being used, as their speed of travelling is less 
than that of new earners ; but the extra power used is not determinable 
in practice, because the power is never turned off immediately the carrier 
arrives at its destination. A tube attendant has more than one tube to 
attend to, and some time elapses between the receipt of a signal acknow- 
ledging the arrival of a carrier and the turning off of the power ; and the 
signal itself may not be given immediately the carrier has reached its 
destination. The extra energy consumption due to the use of carriers 
in various conditions of wear cannot be separated from tho extra energy 
used owing to lax attendance. 

The speed of different types of carriers will be the same as long as the 
buffer fits the tube closely ; but if the buffer is worn tbc speed is only approxi- 
mately determinable, as there is no really satisfactory criterion of tha.anio«nt 
of wear on the buffer. I am thinking now of earners about 1 J in., 2J in., 
and 3 in. in diameter ; with earners 6 in. and 8 in. diameter, no doubt, it 
might be possible to measure the speed for carriers whose buffers differed 
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bv J i in. from the standard. In most of the routine tests made on 
British Post Office tubes to find transit times, new carriers are used ; these 
show the best time possible, and show if the tube is in good order. In 
the tests which I made, both new and old carriers were usually employed, 
so as to find the ordinary transit time as well as the best time. The results 
of these tests showed a difierence of carrier speed as between new and old 
carriers of 0 to 10 per cent, normally. By far the greater proportion of 
cases showed a difierence less than 5 per cent. : it was only in the case of 
the longer tubes that it amounted to 10 per cent. If a carrier with no 
bufier is used, the speed majr become nil and the carrier may cease to 
travel ; but such a case would not occur in practice, as carriers worn down 
to such an extent would be withdrawn from use and replaced by good ones. 
For ordinary use, it may be taken that the difierence in speed between good 
and worn carriers will be less than 10 per cent. A further difierence in 
speed due to varying the pressure also occurs, so that to cover aU possi- 
bilities of speed variation an amount of 20 per cent, should be allowed for, 
if it is desired to prevent one carrier overtaking another. 

F. Method of working. 

The transit time of carriers in a tube worked intermittently will, in 
theory, difier from that of carriers in a tube worked continuously ; but in 
practice the* difierence is immaterial, because tubes worked intermittently 
are always short, and the slight alteration in time is of no moment. The 
difierence, according to Gulley’s theor}", amounts to 10 per cent, working 
with vacuum of 12 Ib^n- (8*5 kg/cm-), and to smaller amounts with 
lower vacua. The basis of Gulley’s theory does not appear to be at all 
sound, nor is it very intelligible, and the 10 per cent, may be greater than 
what actually exists ; but the question as a whole is dealt with more fully 
in Ghapter VII. The reason for the difierence between transit times for 
continuously or intermittently worked tubes is that, with vacuum working, 
if an attendant inserts the carrier at the out-office and the vacuum is then 
turned on by the attendant at the head office, it will be some seconds before 
the continuous state of flow is reached, and during this period the carrier 
is travelling at something less than the full speed. 

With pressure working, on the other hand, if an attendant at the head 
office inserts a carrier in the tube and then turns on pressure, there is a 
rush of air into the tube where the pressure is atmospheric, and the carrier 
travels faster than if the state of continuous flow had been existing from 
the beginning, 

G. Effect of leaks. 

The effect of a leak upon the transit time is not obvious : one would 
ordinarily think that a leak would be a disadvantage in eve^ way, but 
this is not borne out by theory. The existence of a leak can increase the 
speed and reduce the transit time. The point is investigated on the assump- 
tion that Unwin’s formulte, as given in Ghapter IV., hold for pneumatic 
tubes. For pressure tubes, the pressure P at any point along the length 
can be foimd from the curv’es in fig. 6*2, which give the value of.x=PiA^ 
at aU points of the tube for values of from 2*0 to 1*0. If there 
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is a leak at any point, the pressure •will be less than P ; assume it to bo P', 

Pi P P P' 

and the values of Xa— p become Xi’“p' X**"^'* 

p * * 

but XiXs^^Xo^p’ • be readily seen that the speed on. the first 

part, Lj, will be increased, and on the latter part, Lj, will be decreased ; 
but the increase in may be more than the decrease in L^, and the total 
transit time may thus be decreased. In order to determine the effect 



Square of 
pressures 
in fw6e. 



in any particular case, we assume that the leak is equivalent to a length 
of tube zLj ; the squares of the pressures along the tube and the pressures 
are then as shown in fig. 6‘1. The distance SX is 2 L 2 /( 2 +l), and is found 
by using the quantity equation, 

LjCi ^ LjCj 'b’zCj 

gmng, . . 

The transit time for the tube is. 


(602) 
(6 03) 


WViixi)+WW2) .... ( 6 - 04 ) 

where Xi .^^/^2 

and if this is to bo a minimum, 

/LiY^_ ^/t(x?) . . ^ (6-051 
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Values of and of are given in fig. 6*2. 

Tlie ratio Pj/P is given in the lines marked 2*0, etc., in fig. 6*2. If we 
assume that there is a leak at any particular point, we know what value 
of the difierentials would make the transit time a minimum, and we can 
also see what the value of the pressure would be if there were no leak. 
Then we can scrutinise the values of the difierentials for values of Xi 
X 2 for lower pressures, and see if there appears to be any lower pressure 
which will give the minimum. For instance, if Li=0*8Lo, L2=0-2 Lq, 
and the ratio of differentials must be 8 to give a minimum ; this occurs 



Ratio, Length of tube From beginning to leak^Lf 
„ „ „ „ ieak to end = 

Eio. 6'2. — -Effect of leaks on transit time. The lines marked 2-0, 1-8, etc., give the ratio 
of initial pressure to the pressure at points along the tube, viz. ;^r=Pj/P, u'hen the 
ratio Pi/Pj— 2-0, 1-8, etc. 

when there is no leak. But on a tube where and a leak is introduced 

at a point Li=0-6Lo such that the pressure falls to P=P;i/l*51, instead of 
being Pi/1*66, as it would be if there were no leak, then the transit time 
becomes reduced in the proportion 1*350 to 1*310, or by 3 per cent. 

H. Various equations for transit time. 

What equation gives the transit time most accurately is not known. 
It mnst be remembered the equations are for air transit times, and do not 
take into account the slip of the air past the carrier. In making tests 
there are five points which can be investigated : 

1. Time of transit in practice. 

2. Effect of pressure. 

3. „ types of carriers. 

4:. „ length and diameter. 

5. friction. 
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In order to get the transit time, new and old carriers can be sent and timed 
under working conditions : the pressure should always he recorded ; but, 
as it is usually variable, only a mean value can be chosen. To test the 
effect of pressure, new carriers can be sent in any existing tube at various 
pressures, which should be kept constant, and which must be read on 
accurate standard gauges. To test the effect of different carriers, various 
sorts of carriers can be sent down any tube at one or more definite constant 
pressures. To test the effect of dimensions is almost impossible, because 
one would require to have many different tubes of accurately known dimen- 
sions down which new carriers at constant pressures could be sent. The 
point is not very important, if we assume Eq. 2‘OSi is true, as there is then 
no doubt about the correctness of the functions and which appear 
in the formula : these functions are altered if the equation for loss of pressure 
includes fractional indices. To test the effect of friction, one could investi- 
gate the loss of pressure due to passing known quantities of air down short 
lengths of tube. Pneumatic tubes, after being laid, are so smooth that the 
friction will be the same as that of the tubes as manufactured ; or it may 
even be less, due to the polishing effect which carriers have on tubes in use. 

To find the probable transit times of carriers in pneumatic tubes, we 
have equations deduced from formula given by fi.ve authorities : 


Culley, from Eq. 5’05e, 


(6-06) 


Zeuner, deduced from Eq. 5T4, 

DlV^CTi/ (n4-2) Vn/ 


(607) 


Innes, from Eq. 5'21, 


D»\2jCTi/ (n + 2)W{l 
Unwin, from Eq. 4'18, 

f-}^S At 2 yi^ 

D-^\2gGlJ 3 
Fritzsche, from Eq. 5'35, 


(6 08) 


(6-09) 


(oCT^ f 


(6*10) 


In Eq. 6’06 to 6’09 the value of ^ vanes with each size of pipe, and there- 
for# the value of the constant will differ for each size. In Eq. 6'10 the 
variation of f with diameter is incorporated in the index of D. Gulley’s 
tables in his book, and those in the Technical Instructions of the British 
Post Office Department, include a fixed value for J, and therefore ate only 
correct for one particular size of tube : they seem to be best for 2J-in. tube. 

For use in getting transit times, the pressure functions are given in 
graphical form in fig. 5‘2 . these are called FI, F2, etc. 
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Meaning. 


I ~a ratio, 

\ =the gas constant, 

=a coefncicnt. 

= diameters. 

=pres3ure functions in transit-time formula?, 
—force of gravity. 

—length of tube under consideration. 

= length of tube from beginning to leak. 

= „ from leak to end. 

—density of gas. 

= quantity of gas flowing, 
j = index of polytropic expansion, 

= pressures. 

—transit time. 

I =a ratio, cL,=cquivalcnt of leak. 

—a coefBcicnt. 

i —index of adiabatic expansion. 

I —coefficient of friction. 

I =ratio of pressures. 
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( 6 - 11 ) 


and the values are found by dividing Gulley’s values by 1-76, which is 
100,000(4?/2^CT)i. 


P2 is the function of n, <l), in Eq. 6'07, when «=l-0. 

I’S „ „ n, (f), „ 6’OS, when = l-l. 

1 ) )j „ 6'09, n being' 1-0. 

F5 „ „ „ 610. 

The dimension functions, IP'^, are given in fig. dl. The transit 

time for any tube then becomes. 


/dimensionYfriction, temp.,YP^6SSure\ 

""V function /\ gas function /l^function/ ' ' (^^2) 

of which the middle function is ordinarily constant, and the first function 
is constant for any tube, while the third function is variable. We then 
get as follows : 

Gulley's transit times. 


/(L, D)(*0176)E1 for 2i-m. tubes. 
Unwin’s transit times, 

/(L, D) (const. )F4:. 


Fritzsche, /{L, D)(^i^)F5. 


Table 6T shows the values of the constants for air flow when T=60® F- 
and CT= 27,700. 


Table 6'1. 


Internal diameter of tube . 

lA in. 

2 ^ in. 

3 in. 

Assumed value of ^ . 

'O0S05 

•006S0 

*00605 

10,000 [4C/(2^CTd]l (Unwin) . 

1*45 

1*322 

1-26 

10,000 Fritzsche’s constant 

1-16 

1*16 

1-16 

Fritzsche’s, divided by D'^’^ • . 

4*80 

3*65 

.3*00 

Unwin’s, divided by D'^ . . . 1 

4*10 

3*09 

1 

2*52 


As the function of L in the case of pneumatic tubes usually lies between 
200,000 and 1,000,000, the first portion varies from 80 to 400, which has 
to be multiplied by the pressure function, F2, F3, etc., these being from 
0-50 to 2-0 and onwards. The transit times then work out as from 50 
seconds up to about 600 seconds. For the above sizes of tube, Fritzsche’s 
1/(D)*^^^ and Unwin’s do not differ much. 

As regards the variation in transit time due to pressure variations, 
Fritzsche’s F5 appears to be most near the truth ; Unwin’s value of F4 
gives results which are too low when working with high vacuum, and which 
are too high when working with high pressure. 

Many more experiments, made under good conditions and with accurate 
readings of the lengths and pressures, are required before the best fornmla 
can be determined. 




CHAPTER YU. 

INTERMITTENT FLOW OF AIR IN TUBES. 

Unsteady flow m general — Reanlta of tests— Consideration ol flow when working with 
pressoro— Determination of weight of air used — Flow when working nith vacunm — 
Determination of tho time taken to empty the tube of compressed air, or to fill 
it with air at atmoaphonc pressure — Frobabie limes m practieo— Vanntioro of 
pressure immediately after a cock is turned on. 

This question arises in determining the quantities of air used when worh- 
ing pneumatic tubes intermittently, or when working “ Up ” and “ Down.” 

A. General question of unsteady flow. 

With tubes worked intermittently, in practice it is difficult to predict 
accurately what amount of air will be used or what the transit times will 
be, because the conditions at the beginning and end of flow are variable. 
The cock controlling the tube may be turned on when the air in the tube is 
in motion, and when the pressure is not atmospheric ; and the cock may 
not be turned off by the attendant immediately the carrier reaches the end 
of its journey. 

Considering first the normal case, in which the air in the tube is at rest 
and at atmospheric pressure when the cock is turned on. 

Working with pressure, immediately the cock is turned on there is a 
big rush of air into the tube, and the rate of flow through the cock is much 
in excess of the rate of continuous flow, because the pressure gradient is 
big : until the state of continuous flow is attained the pressure near the 
cock rises continuously. The time taken before this state of continuous 
flow is reached vanes widely according to the length and diameter of tube, 
and the pressure of working, etc., but it is about 6-20 seconds for 2I-in. 
tnbea up to 200Q yd. or nustrea long. Graphs showing the rise and fall of 
pressure at the cock are given in fig. 7 '3. 

As is easily understood, since the rate of intermittent flow in pressure 
working is greater than the continuous rate, the transit time of carriers 
will be less for intermittent working than for continuous working ; but the 
reduction of transit time is fairly slight, because the time during irhich 
the greater rate of flow acts is only a small proportion of the total time. 

In the case of vacuum worlring, the opposite effects are noticeable ; 
when the cock is turned on, air flows in at a slow rate to the open end of the 
tube where the carrier lies, and thus at the beginning of its travel the 
carrier goes slowly ; the total time of transit is increased, therefore. At the 
114 
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cock the xate of Sots' at first is big, because of the large pressure gradient : 
the fioTsr decreases as the vacuum rises. 

B. Results of tests. 

The tests made at various times showed that the rise of pressure or 
vacuum at the cock was very rapid when the cock was opened, unless there 
was some definite throttling in the service pipe, in which case the final 
pressure reached during steady motion was of course about 1 to 3 ib/in^ 
below the tube pressure which would have existed if there had been no 
throttling. When the cock was shut the rate of the fall of pressure was 
always much smaller, because the source of power — which is the atmo- 
sphere — was at the open end of the tube. The general form of pressuxe- 




Fig. 7*1. ^Intermittent working of pnenmatic tubes. Else and fall of pressnre in the 

tube by the cock when power is turned on or oS. The time is reckoned from the 
moment when the cock is operated. 

time curve can he seen in fig. / 1 ^ that the results of tests agree Tvith 
theory to some extent is shown in Table 7*1. 

Bontemps (Fneu, Trans,, p. 56) describes tests made on the Paris 
pneumatic tubes, which are 2*52 in. diameter. The carriers struck indicators 
in the tubes at various points, and the times of striking were recorded 
electrically at the Central Office, so that the velocity was deducible. Bon- 
temps states that the velocity was constant over the middle section of the 
tube length : the working was intermittent, and at a pressure of 19*7 in. 
mercur}-'"(10 Ib^n-), so that the velocity in the first section was much 
Greater than the velocity in the middle section. The velocity in the final 
section was greater than in the middle section because the air was rarefied. 
He states that the air was at a constant density in the tube, but this cannot 
have been true, and the constanc}- of the velocity over the middle section 
is hard to believe. 

C. Pressure working. 

We want to determine what quantity of air Tvill he used when sending 
carriers intermittently : this quantity is more than one would anticipate. 
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SO that intermittent working does not save much air, but it enables a tube 
to be worked in both directions, and thus avoids the laying of two tubes 
in place of one. 

Though it is impossible to know exactly the consumption of ait, it is 
possible to find the limits between which such quantity will probably lie. 

The difficulty of treating the question theoretically arises because, 
during a portion of the time of transit, the quantities flowing are variable : 
all previous equations of flow have included the constant, M, for the quantity 
per second. In this problem, during the earlier part of the time, M is a 
variable with regard to both time and place ; just after t=0, M is enormous 
for a fraction of a second. 

We shall first think of the various periods of time into which the total 
time may be divided. 

tl— time from opening the cock till the steady state is attained, say 
5 to 20 sec. 

t2=the time during which the steady state exists, until the carrier 
arrives at its destination. 

t3=the time during which the cock is left on after the carrier reaches 
its destination, which may be from^ sec. up to any time if 
the attendant docs not receive the notification of the carrier's 
arrival, or if he overlooks such a signal, and then leaves the 
cock on indefinitely. 

£4=thc time for the pressure to sink to atmospheric pressure. 

£5=the transit time for intermittent working. 

£6= the transit time for continuous working. 

Now wc shall find the weight of air used : for this purpose fig. 7*2 has 
been drawn. The ordinates of the curve OBCDE show the rate of flow 
out of the tube at the open end, and the ordinates of the curve ABCD 
show the rate of flow into the tube at the cock : the integral of OBCDEO 
or of ABCDD'O is the quantity ne arc out to find. The amount of air 
which has flowed out of the container cannot be detetmin''d until it is known 
how AB should actually be drawn, and the solution for that portion of the 
curve is not yet found. The approximate total flow we can know. 

Wl = OBB'=the weight of air leaving the tube during £l. During 
this time air is flowing into the tube and filling it w'ith 
compressed air. The area ABO just equals this amount 
=area DD'B. 

W2=tbe amount of air used during t2 : it goes into and comes out of 
the tube. 

W3=the amount of air used during £3. 

W4=the amount of air which comes out of the tube after the cock 
has been turned ofi This equals the difference between 
the weight of compressed and uncompressed air in the tube. 

W6=the amount of compressed air in the tube. 

W6=the amount of air at atmospheric pressure in the tube. 

W2 is known if we know £2 : W2 = M£2. W3 is known when we assume 
some value for £3, the time during which the cock is left on unnecessarily. 
The actual value of Wl I am unable to determine by theory at present. 
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W5, tlie amoimt of compressed air in tlie tube, is easily evaluated: this 
weight of air fills the tube at any instant during the time of continuous 
fiow, and e3dsts in the tube immediately the cock is turned ofi. 

The amount of air Wo — W6 flows out of the tube during the time f4, 
which varies from a few seconds, up to a minute in the case of long tubes. 
A knowledge of this time is of no direct importance, except as giving assist- 
ance in knowing the laws of variable flow, and so in helping to determine /I. 

W5=[SdL7;!=/’SdLM/(«S)=]Mj'dL/«=Mf6 . (T’Ol) 

One can see from this that in the case of continuous working the amount 
of compressed air in the tube is just the amount which leaves the container 
during the transit of one' carrier. 

We are now in a position to determine the total weight of air used. 



Torn AFTER OpExryG Cock. 

At A the oock is opened ; flow variable daring 
At B the cock is still open ; flow is steady daring 
At C the oarrier arrives at its destination. 

At D the attendant shuts off the cock, and the flow is variable. 

At E the air in the tube is at rest at atmospheric pressure. 

Fig. 7'2. — ^Intermittent working of tubes ; theory. Kate of flow at the open end of ther 
tube is given by OBCfDE, to atmosphere (pressore), from atmosphere (vacuum). 
Bate of flow out of, or into, reservoir is ABCD. 


Supposing one is at the open end of the tube : air flows out during tl, i2, 
t3j and the total amount is, 

W=WH-W2-fW3>fW4 . . . (7*02) 


The factors which require special investigation are Wl, tl, t2. We 
see at once that the area DD'E will be about as big as BCC'B' if approxi- 
mates t6 : the total quantity of air used will therefore be considerable. 

W1 is the area OBB' : assume that OB is a straight line, and that we 
have found by experiment the ratio tlft6~a ; we also assume that /I -f t2-f-t3 
=f6, which we can do by allowing /3 to be just such an amount as to make 
the equation true; the intermittent transit time ^14-/2 is less than f6. 
The air used is, 

W=Wl4-(Mf2-fM?3)-fW5-W6 . . . (T'03) 

=4M?l-f(3If6-Md)-fM/6^W6 . . (7'04) 

=5l^6{2-ic)-W6 (7*05) 

=W6[/(u, ^)(2-4a)-l] .... (7*06) 
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Mi6 from Eq. 5‘21 and 6*18 "becoines, 


(« + l) 

=SL»> 

“(n + 2) Po 


=W6/(n, ^), when n=l 


( 707 ) 

(7-08) 

(7-09) 


The errors which h.ave crept in because of the assumptions arise because, 
(i ) OB IS not a straight line. 

(u.) tl+t2 + f3 may be less or more than tG, depending upon the way 
in which the attendant works the tube. 


None of these, however, are senous objections, as the way in .which 
OB rises must be as shown ; almost certainly the true area of OBB' will be 
greater than the tnangular area ; and the time the cock is left on is quite 
likely to be sufficient to make t\ +f2 + f3 = l6. 


D. Vacuum working. 

The conditions are somewhat similar to pressure working, but the 
quantity of air used is far less, because, 

(i ) The mean pressure in the tube is less. 

(li.) The attendant can see the earner arrive, and turns off the cock at 
once, BO ^3 becomes small. 


In this problem OBB' is again unknown, and <2 and J3 are also unknown. 
The amount of air which has flowed into the container during tl must 
be equal to W6~W5, with the addition of whatever has flowed in at the 
open end during tl. We have times tl, <2, <3, t4 during which the flow 
from atmosphere into the open end is Wl, W2, W3, W4 ; during tl, the 
air flowing into the reservoir is W6 — W5 + W1. The total amount used, W, 
W=W1 + W2 + W34-(AVC-M<6) . . . (7T0) 

= (W6-Mt6 + pia/6) + Mt2 + Mt3 . . (7T1) 


Now if f2+<3=<G, and because Mt6 = W6 f'{n, ^), 

W=W6{l + |u/'(n.(^)} . . . . (7T2) 
The air used is therefore equal to the weight of air in the tube plus a 
small percentage depending on a andi f'{n, ij>), 




2W6 ( 1-*^^) 

3 (1-^*) ■ 


(7-13) 


This is obtained from Eq. 7'07 by putting = values are given in 
fig- 5-1. 

The amount of air which flows into the tube from atmosphere is. 


W4=W6-Mt6(seefig. 7-3) . . . (7T4) 


whereas for pressure the amount of air which flowed out was. 


W4=M t6-W6 


. (7*15) 



X>'Ti:nMITTE>T FLOW OF AIK I> TUBES. ilH 

If one IS working “ Up and “ Down,’’ and no time is allowed for the 
air in the tube to fall or ri?c to atmospheric pressure each time a carrier is 
sent, this amount Wi will partly find its way into or out of the container, 
and ydW increase the amount of air used accordingly. Suppose we have 
been working by pressure, and that the point of time is as represented by 
D', and that we then turn on the vacuum cock so as to bring a carrier up 
to the head ofnee, then the compressed air in the tube will partly find its 



Vafuc of P " 

Fig. 7*3.-- IntermUtcnt working cl pncnmatic tnbos. Functions giving the quanttties of 
air involved i see Eo* V'Oo, and Eq. t 0< for M ^6* 

wav out of the open end of the tube, and wHI partly find its way into the 
vacuum reser^'oir. How much vnW go each way is quite mdeternunate, 
depending as it does upon the resistance of the cock and servuces relative 
to that of the open end of the tube. The only point to notice is that \\ 
must be increased in such a case ; a suitable proportion of L to taire 
would be h to v, and add this to W as found previously. 

There is a way of finding /i approximately when we assume that the 
expansion is isothermal, and when we neglect the change in kinetic energy, 

^^en\he cock is shut og, the air in the tube is W5 ; this decreases or 
increases by an amount M lb. per second, where, 

jy[=a/i(^); pressure working (see Eq. 4:T3) , • ('i Ib) 

M=a/i (9)» vacuum working .... (TIT) 
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From Eq. 4'13, 

a=»?oS(ffCTLi/Lo)‘ .... (7‘18) 

= (7-19) 

= (7-20) 

We also kuow that W6=M(fG), and from Eq, 4‘19, 

giving W5 = aB/,(^)/,(^) = aB/,(^i) .... (7-22) 

But aB«2/3 W6, pressure . . (7-23) 

Then we have 

Mdi=£f0V5)=d[aB/5(^)] . . . . (7-25) 

and when the values are inserted we get, 

- , y -^d<=gB d6 pressure . . (7 26) 

{1— )^*)W<=aE vacuum . . (7*27) 

The equations take the form, 

B/(^)==* (7-28) 

and are intcgrable, using ^=sin x, d^ — cos xdx. 

Let the solution be )^(x, ^), which is. 

Pressure, F(*. = +^-^ + log. tan |- . . (7*29) 

Vacuum. = .... (7*30) 


In the case of pressure the values of the function are negative ; the values 
in both cases are given in fig 7 4. For pressure worUng, ^=Po/Pi and is 
about 0 5 to begin with, and decreases till Pi = Po, and 4>=1. 

For vacuum, Pj increases as the time goes on until Pa^Pg. We get, 

B F(i, (^)=t4d-coaatant . - . (7*31) 

For pressure, the constant is B F(a:i, ^i), and the general equation is, 
BF(i,^)=i<4 + BF(arj, ^i) . . . (7-32) 

Now F(x, ^)=0 when t=ti and ^ = 1-0; so that, 

t4=-BF{ri. <^i) .... (7*33) 
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For vacuum, 'E'{x, when ^=1-0, and we get, 

^i)}=F/{:r, . (7*34) 

Values of this latter function are given in fig. 7*4. 

If we wish to compare with the transit time 16, 

?4=BF(a;, ^), . . . (7*35) 

we get ^4/^6— F(a;, ^)// 4 (i), which can be evaluated from fig. 7*4 and 5*1. 
Here it should be noticed that as P, increases /6 decreases, while /4 



Valut of y^FzfPi 

Fia, 7*4, — Functions giving tho time for unsteady flow after the cock is tunicd off. F(r, <p) 
assists in determining f4 ; sco Eq. 7 '29, 7 '30. F^fz, rp) is tho time taken for the 
pressure in the tube to reach 1 Ib/in", above or below atmospheric pressure. 

Eq. 7*40, 7*41. 

increases ; working with liigh pressure, the time for the pressure to fall to 
zero is longer than when working vrith low pressures. 

One may now ask, what are the numerical values of B ? 


1/B stands for 


/^DS=:P„"-Y 3 

U4CTLa/2woSL * 

_ Di A^Ty.3_3(.7CT)! , 

V'-V -14 ) 2 ~ 2 ^ V'- ‘ ■ 


which is the reciprocal of the dimension function in Eq. 6*00. 

In this, l«5h7CT)l = l*5[{32-2){27700)]l = l ll2 nppro.v . (7*38) 

(D/4^)l varies from 1-20-5-35 for 1-in. to G-in. pipes, and =2-75 and 
3*35 for 2i-in. and 3-in. tubes. 

Lo3/2== 164100, 302000, 4G5000 for 3000, 4500, GOOO-ft. tubes. 


Therefore 


302000 

'(2^75~3T5)l41! 


=77-S or GkO . 
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Por ordinary pneumatic tubes B will then vary from 40 to 100. I have 
also given F 2 (a:, ^), which is the function giving the time t"4 for the pressure 
to fall to 1 Ibfin®, which is a more definite point than the atmospheric 
pressure : it is not easy to determine just when the pressure reaches P^, 
as, theoretically, the time is infinite and the curve of the fall of pressure 
lies so near the zero line (see fig. 7‘1). The values of Pjta;, for pressure 
and vacuum are obtained from, 

F(x, ^)-F(P=15-7, ^=0 933)=t"4 . . (7-40) 

F(7r/2, 1)--F'(®, =t"'4 . . (7-41) 

The results of tests gave : — 


Table 7T. 


t"4 observed 

8, 13 

23, 16 

17 

28, 22 

60 

60 

60 

60 

110 

t"4 calculated 

9, 11 

23. 19 

21 

30, 25 

66 

70 

77 

73 

130 

L lit feet . , 1 

1900 1 

2790 1 

3070 1 

3900 1 

6130 1 

5660 1 

6920 

7050 

12,510 

d inches 

21 

3 

21 

21 

n 

14 

21 

21 

3 


This shows that theory will give some rndication of the time /4. The 
small value in practice is probably due to the neglect of the effect of the 
velocity ; 10 per cent, of ti might be deducted to allow for this. 

The way in which the pressure in the tube just after the cock varies 
with the time is shown in fig. 7’3 : it seems to rise to its full value almost 
instantaneously, the reason being that the inertia of the air in the tube 
forms a buffer and the air in front of the cock is merely compressed, and 
not given a motion of translation for some moments. Certainly no motion 
occurs at the outer end of the tube for about 5 seconds, while the pressure 
at the cock may have risen to almost full pressure in 2-3 seconds. 

No expression for t\ can be given, hut it will vary from 3 to 20 seconds 
in tubes up to 5000 ft. long. 

Unfortunately, the greater number of the tests were made before the 
theory as to what the times U, «4, etc., were likely to be had been deduced; 
and BO some of the points which might have been carefully noticed were 
overlooked. It would be desirable to have for such tests a water or mer- 
cury gauge which could be put in connection with the tube when the 
pressure was nearly at zero : by this means one could more accurately 
determine the point of atmospheric pressure. 

It was noticed in tests that immediately the cock was shut off the 
pressure in the tube dropped very suddenly when working with pressure, 
because of the relative rarefaction produced at the cock as the moving air 
continued its motion instantaneously at the same speed as before, in virtue 
of its inertia : shortly afterwards the motion became such that the pressure 
dropped steadily in accordance with the theoretical law. 




jl.— SYMBOLS USED. 


( Cleaning. 

30 of nnsfoady timo i\ to transit time (6. 
oefficicnt. 


of tube. 

sec during steady motion, 

‘^ty of air ; which is vjq at P^. 
cx of poly tropic expansion, 
h of tube. 

,e of unsteady flow at the beginning, 
i of steady motion while carrier travels. 

is at rest. 

j of unsteady motion at the end. 

|isit timo for intermittent woricing. 
j„ „ for continuous „ 
bcity. 

^cd during ri. 

1 .. .. < 2 . 

I „ „ 13 . 


/4=W5-WG. 


^pressed air in the tubo—if i6. 
jompressed air in the tube 

iofEcient, 


5 

r 1 * 



CHAPTER VIII. 


METERS FOR GAS AND AIR.* 

Kecessity of metering gases in commercial work — Tarious types of meter — Methods of 
calibration — Direct and indirect methods of measurement and relative costs — 
Measurement by gas-holders — ^Measurement by containers — Measurement by 
displacement meters — ^leasurement by Venturi meters — ^Theory of Venturi 
meter — Friction loss in cones — ^Measurement by orifice meters vrhen small pressure 
difierence is used — 'P ormula for quantities in such cases — Sha^w’s unit of resistance 
for air flow — Various orifice tests — Orifice in pipe line — ^Amount of pressure 
required for metering various quantities — ^Miilleris tests and theory — Tests on 
orifice in pipe lines — Commercial orifice meters — Sentinel meter — Client meter — 
Measurement of quantity by electrical methods — Thomas meter — Equations for 
quantities of gas heated by electrical energy — ^Anemometers — ^^Tecessity for calibra- 
tion in situ — ^Miscellaneous types of meters. 

The subject-matter in these three chapters, VIII., IX., X., is arranged 
generally as follows : there is a discussion upon the need for meters and 
the types of meter in use, followed by investigations into the various 
types of meter. On account of the length of such investigation in the 
case of Pitot tube and hot-wire meters, these discussions are retained for 
Chapters IX. and X. Xme methods of metering gas flow are summarised 
on the next page, and then follow the remarks and investigation on each 
in detail. 

The quantity of air or gas flowing in circuits or systems must be known 
in order to deal with the laws concerning the flow ; the knowledge is also 
required in working with practical problems which can occur, for example : 

{a) In a compressed-air installation when it is required to know the air 
consumption of tools. 

(h) In pneumatic-tube installations where it is desired to know the air 
consumption of each tube. 

(c) In gas-engine work when one is investigating the question of obtain- 
ing the maximum efficiency, which depends upon the proportions of gas 
and air present ; the same question arises with oil engines. 

(d) In ordinary household gas supplies, where it is necessary to meter 
the gas used in each installation ; similar metering should be done on the 
mains if practicable. 

(e) In ventilation work when the contractors and engineers require to 
know how much air is being circulated among the various rooms. 

(/) In aerial na^dgation where a knowledge of the velocity of air currents 
is required. In such cases it is the velocity at a point which is required, and 
the velocity meters are to be preferred to the quantity meters. 

♦ An illustratcKi description of some types of meter dl^^usscd here is given in 
£nffinecrinfff vol. 107, pp. 201, 295, etc., Feb. 2S to Mar. 2S, 1919. 
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In the first fire cases it is desirable to know the costs of working the 
plant in terms which admit of the orfraJl ^eteney of the plant being deter- 
mined- If a certain quantity of air is wanted at a certain pressure, then 
the minimum quantity of work which must be done is the work required 
to compress or rarefy the specified quantity of air by means of isothermal 
compression or rarefaction to the specified absolute pressure: the actual 
work done will be much greater than this, on account of the losses in the 
machinery and in the various transformations of energy which are reqmred 
in the various processes to produce the air at the requisite place and pressure. 

The greater the overall efficiency, which is the ratio i^essary ^ 

actual work done 

the less will be the cost of working the plant, provided the maintenance 
charges are kept constant. 

In all the above problems it is best to deal with the weight of air or gas, 
and not with IhS volume ; and to reduce the weight to volume when the 
volume at a specified temperature and pressure is required. The weight of 
gas flowing is the only thing which is constant about the flow of gases in 
circuits as usually dealt w^th. The volume of flow is only approximately 
constant in any case, and is variable if the dentity changes much. 

There are many different methods of measuring quantities, and diflerent 
sorts of meters can be used according to what sort of flow is to be measured : 
the methods can be roughly divided into the following nine types : — 

(A) Measurement by gas-holders. 

(B) Measurement in containers or receivers. 

(C) Displacement meters. 

(D) Venturi meters. 

(E) Onfice, float, or valve meters. 

(F) Electrical meters for quantities, 

(G) -\nemometers • and miscellaneous meters. 

(H) Pitot tubes ; dealt with in Chapter IX. 

(J) Electrical meters for velocities : dealt with in Chapter X. 

The last three types of meters measure velocity directly; all the others 
register gwcnfifies. 

One of the first questions which arises is that of colibration. Assuming 
ideal conditions and perfect instruments, the measurement of gas in gas- 
holders or in containers is absolutely correct ; such methods form the 
usual standards in calibrating meters. Displacement meters form another 
ready means of calibration, bat are more complicated in form, and are not 
convenient ior ordinary investigators to have at hand. The Thoinas 
electrical meter, the Venturi meter, and the Ktot tubes usually require a 
small correction coefficient, the need for which prevents them being used as 
primary standards ; but they are quite satisfactory for rough work without 
bevug calibrated and without the actual coefficient being known. Float 
and valve meters, ordinary commercial meters, and anemometers are quite 
useless nnless the cabhration is known. 

Velodty meters can be approsdmately calibrated by pasting them through 
still air at known velodties, which is the common method of cabbratiug 
Pitot tubes, for water and air. 

Another method used by Threlfall was to inject smoke into a current 
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of air and to watcli the travel of the smoke and assume that it travelled at 
the same speed as the air. 

In order to determine the velocity of air currents absolutely, Stanton 
{Nal, Phys. Lab. Rcs.j 1/247/1905) used a specially made anemometer, which 
consisted of four very light vanes of aluminium placed at approximately 
45° to the direction of air flow. The vanes could be rotated horizontally, 
and were suspended upon rollers which could travel up and down at an 
angle of 45° to the horizontal. An air current flowing vertically downwards 
tended to drive the vanes and rollers down the jflane on which the rollers 
rested ; but if, at the same time, the vanes were rotated horizontally at the 
same speed as the air current, there. was no force tending to move the vanes 
and rollers. The velocity of the air current was therefore given directly 
by the rate of rotation of the vanes. The force of the vanes due to gmvitj 
was counterbalanced by weights. The actual shape of the aluminium vanes 
was such that the intersections between cylinders coaxial with the direction 
of air flow and the vanes were helices at 45° to the horizontal. 

As regards accuracy, in scientific work, if the readings and observations 
are made to less than 1 per cent, accuracy, the humidity of the air must 
be considered (see Chapter I.) ; such refinement is unnecessary for com- 
mercial work. 

The only definite quantity which remains constant when gas or fluid is 
flowing in a circuit and through a meter is the weight, and even this will 
only remain constant as long as there are no leaks and no condensation 
on the walls of the circuit. In all gas meters, the pressures, velocities, 
specific volumes, or temperatures differ — perhaps inappreciably — at the 
two sides of the meter, even if the area of the circuit remains constant : 
this difference is due to the loss of pressure in the meter : therefore velocities 
or volumes as read by the meter can properly only apply to the circuit at 
one or other side of the meter. 

Hleters of the follovdng types may be required ; — (a) Indicating, (6) 
integrating, (c) recording, which measure respectively : — 

(а) The instantaneous quantity, or velocity, of air or gas : which will 
be given directly by orifice, Venturi, electrical meters or static anemometers. 

(б) The total quantit}’’ of air or gas which passes in a day or any other 
period of time, which will be given directly by gas-holders, displacement 
meters, and anemometers. 

(c) The approximate quantity of flow at each moment over a long 
period, which will be given by any of the above meters when associated with 
suitable recording devices, on the assumption that the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the gas or air in the pipe at the meter is constant. 

(rf) The accurate quantity at each moment over a long period, which 
will be given by any of the above, when in addition to the recording devices 
there are also devices for compensating for variations in the pressure and 
temperature. 

Wing (Proc. Amer, Gas. Eng., 9/677/1914) describes methods of measuring 
large quantities of gas and discusses the direct methods of measurement, 
which include the use of diaphragm meters, gas-holders, wet-drum meters, 
calibrated exhausters ; and the indirect methods by use of inferential meters, 
such as velocity meters, shunt meters, calorimeters. He mentions the 
Wylie shunt meter, where a portion of the gas is shunted through the meter. 
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He quotes Weymouth’s foimulic for flow, but omits to state tie units in 
which the quantities are measured ; and states that the Pitot tube meters may- 
be as much as 10 per cent to 20 per cent. out. There are many comparisons 
of flow as measured by different methods. He gives the comparative initial 
costs of different types of meters, for mam stations, as : — 


Wet station meters . 

100 per cent. 

See Division C. 

Rotary or blower meters 

60 

» c. 

Electric (Thomas) ,, 

38 

„ „ P. 

Proportional „ 

30 

» E. 

Venturi ,, 

12 

„ ,, D. 

Pitot „ 


,, Chapter IX. 


and in bis fig 12 shows the comparative costs of maintaining the wet meter 
and the electrical meter ; the latter meter is more economical when the flow 
to be measured exceeds 25,000 cu. ft/hr. If the above figures are true, 
one would expect the Vontnn meter to be used mostly, as it is on the whole 
quite accurate 

Bendermann {Zcit. Vcr. Deut. Ingr., 53/13 & 142/1909) describes many 
types of commercial meters for steam : many of these are also mentioned 
by On {Mech. Engr , 24/70 & 94/1909), but in this latter case they are 
considered from the point of suitability for compressed-air work also. Orr 
states that the Kennedy displacement meter will ^ve readings to within 
1 per cent, accuracy when used for air : he mentions the Worthington and 
Kent positive meters, hut gives no description of them. Lindenheim of 
Berlin in 1696 introduced the inferential meter, consisting of vanes rotating 
in the pipe ■ in this meter a coned pulley transmitted the revolutions of the 
vanes to the dial, and the position of the dial pulley relative to the coned 
pulley was determined by the pressure in the mam, so that readings were 
automatically compensated for pressure variations Other meters depend 
upon the float principle, in which the displacement of the float is controlled 
cither by the weight of the float or by a spring ; these meters work either 
with a varying cross section and a constant control or -with a constant cross 
section and varying control : such meters are orifice meters. Bendermann s 
and Baeyer's meters of this type are given in fig 10 in Orr'a paper, and are 
also illustrated in Bendermann’s paper. Orr also mentions the American 
St John, and the Sergeant meters, but does not describe them. 

Phillips (Elec IForld, 68/866/1916) discusses shortly the question of the 
incorrectness of steam meters when used to measure pulsating flow : his 
tests showed that the reading needed a large correction factor, but the exact 
type of meter used by him is not stated. 

A. Measurement by gas-holders. 

This is a perfectly accurate method if the mean temperature of the gas 
or air in the holder is known, as well as the pressure and volume : there is 
no difficulty m knowing these latter, while there is serious difficulty m 
determining the mean temperature ; the holder is usually relatively large 
and the temperature may vary from one side to another, or from the bottom 
to the'top, and a good many temperature readings at different points are 
necessary to determine the true mean. The temperature may vary also in 
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the time during which the readings are taken, 
into or out of such gas-holders is. 


M=Y'm'-V'm' = 


VT' 

CT' 


The quantity of gas flou-ing 


V"?" 
CT' ' 


(8-01) 


where the suffix ' refers to quantities at the beginning of the test or experi- 
ment and the suffix " refers to the quantities at the end. 


B. Measurement by containers. 

This is a common method for determining the output of compressors, 
but is likely to be exceedingly inaccurate if the temperatures are in- 
accurately known. The size of the containers is usually small ^ and there is 
no ready means usually available for inserting thermometers in the interior 
of the container, and the variations which go on in the gas or air do not 
communicate themselves quickly to the outside of the plates forming the 
container. The method is satisfactory for use as a standard if one employs 
high pressures with accurate gauges, so that the range of pressure is great, 
and if one allows the temperature to attain the normal, or attain a fixed 
temperature when readings are taken : this can only be done if a relatively 
long time elapses after each time that air has flowed out of the container to 
the instruments under test, during which period of rest the air in the con- 
tainer can regain heat after it has been cooled by the expansion during test. 
This method has been employed by Durley when calibrating orifices. , 

The equation for weight of gas is, 

M=V'«i'— constant . (8’Ola) 


C, Displacement meters. 

These meters possess a drum or a piston which passes through a definite 
space at each revolution and displaces whatever fluid may be in that space : 
the quantity displaced is accurately known if there is no leakage past the 
mo\dng parts. Such a meter is employed by George Kent &; Co. in the 
Rand jMines Calibration Plant, and is illustrated in their catalogue dealing 
with air meters. The ordinary household gas meters are worked on the 
same principle, but they are generally only useful for work at or about 
atmospheric pressure. Fritzsche used such a meter as his standard in his 
experiments. 

The Kennedy meter, which is described by Kempe {Year Booh, p. 775) 
is a well-known displacement meter for use with water : it can also be used 
for air. 

The ordinary gas meter used for household work includes two compart- 
ments, each made in the form of a bellows : these axe filled alternately 
with the gas, and the number of times each is filled determines the quantity 
of gas passing through the meter : as soon as one compartment is fuK of gas, 
the mechanism is so arranged as to turn the gas into the empty compart- 
ment and to actuate the dials on the meter. These meters are on the whole 
very accurate, but the rate of flow through them is relatively slow as com- 
pared to the size of the meter, and, for accuracy, the meter must not be 
worked at a high speed. 


' 10 
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About I to 2 pet cent, of commercial meteia in use ate found to be 
inaccurate by more than 2 per cent, when tested by Public Departments. 

The disadvantages of displacement meters, except for calibration pur- 
poses, is the low rate at which any fluid can pass through them. The 
faster they work the more friction there is and the greater chance of leakage 
past the moving parts. The mechanism in the case of the reciprocating 
meters is also complicated. 

Root’s blowers and other similar blowers can be used readily for roughly 
meteriug large quantities of air or gas, once they have been calibrated under 
the conditions m which they vnll work. But the quantity M displaced by 
blowers depends upon three variable-s, namely, the inlet and the outlet 
pressures Pj and P^, and the speed of the blower n. Mlth any two of these 
factors fixed, quantities vary as the other factor varies. 

Displacement meters are of considerable weight, as can be seen from the 
following table of particulars of wet-drum meters for gas works which is 
given by Wing [Proc, Amcr. Gas. Insl., 9/677/1914) : — 


Table 8'1 — Wet Station Meters. 


Cu. ft. 
per hr. 

Lb. 
iwr *ec 

Sue of 
meter. 

Uku*! pipe 
connections. 

Weight of 
meter. 

Total weight (IK) 
of meter with water. 

8,000 

•087 

ft 

i 

8 

3,800 

6,000 

21,750 

23 

0 \ 

IQ 

I 8,750 1 

16,100 

40,000 

•43 

8 I 

12 

16,600 

33,800 

93,000 , 

1-0 

12 

16 

41,500 
! 95,000 

102,000 

200,000 i 

i 

2 15 

15 

24 

231,000 


In Comp. Ait, 19/728/1914, a description is given of a volumetric meter 
for measuring the consumption of air by rock dnlls : no reports of tests 
of the meter m use are given. 

D. Venturi meters. 

The principle of this type of meter is so well known that a description 
is almost superfluous : the general nature of the meter is shown in fig. 8'1. 
A converging pipe and diverging pipe, between which is the throat, are placed 
in the pipe-line carrying the gas or air to be measured : owing to the in- 
creased velocity, the pressure at the throat falls and the quantity can be 
determined by noting the pressures at the inlet and at the throat. 

This type of meter is perhaps the most satisfactory for permanent use m 
pipe lines where large quantities are to be measured ; the meter causes a 
very small loss of pressure and is accurate : whereas Pitot tubes may cause 
a smaller loss of pressure, but are not so accurate. But the long converging 
and diverging cones take up a considerable space ; and the manufacture of 
the cones and of the throat, which must be very smooth, makes the whole 
affair expensive. 

The formulae and theory governing the flow in such meters are as 
follows : — 
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The pipe in which the fluid is flowing is contracted gradually, so that 
the velocity of the fluid is increased without any abrupt changes, and the 
pressure gradually falls ; the work which the fluid can do in virtue of the 
fall of pressure is spent in creating the increased kinetic energy of the fluid, 
neglecting that amount of work which is done in friction. The length of 
a Venturi meter is so small that the extra work done in friction due to 
decrease in diameter, though not negligible, is immaterial in commercial 
work. 

Assuming that the factors with the suffix 1 refer to the fluid at the 



Pj — Pj' is the pressure lost in the meter. 

— ttj is the increase in velocity due to the decreased pressure. 

Si=S/, Ti=T/ usually. 

Fig. S’l. — ^^’’enturi meter: theory, 

entrance or the exit of the meter, and that the factors with the suffix 2 
refer to the fluid when it is passing through the contracted portion of the 
pipe, w^e get the following equations for adiabatic frictionless flow : — 

Work done— increase in kinetic energy. 

y (p , _p „ )_^iy/i_fE?y'T\ 


M 


O j Tg /P2\ 

CT~ * — \P~ / 


yrJ: 

y 




YUo; 7Ui=7a 




( 8 - 02 ) 

(8W) 

( 8 * 04 ) 


Then from the first equation vre get the velocity 7/3 at once, 

Some American writers deduce the quantity in cubic feet at once, wliicb 
appears to be unsatisfactory, as the correction for temperature and pressure 
has to be made. The better way is to find the quantity by ^veiglit at once, 
and then to determine the volume at the desired pressure and temperature. 
However, the equations in both ways are, 

Cu. ft. per sec. at To = Q 9 =S 2 n 2 

** “ ^11 

Cu. ft. per sec. at To= Qo=S2«, (S'Or.) 
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1 1 


M=S, 


-v/CTi 



f ■ i 


(y-i) 




(8-07) 


P 1 

This can be made simpler if we put ■~ = -=^, and then we get an equation - 
consisting of terms, 

Quantity =area, initial conditions, qualities of fluid, ratio of pressures, 

n 


M=S, 


( 27y ) 


, (807o) 


Now the volume at Pq, in cubic feet is fd/wig, where »?,, stands for the 
density at the standard temperature and pressure : there is no need, there- 
fore, to bring in the factors P^ and T„ as is done in IVeyraouth’s formula. 

In actual practice, as there is friction, some of the work done is lost, 
and the velocity is less than that given by the formula, so that the 
quantity for any particular reading p^is less than that ^ven by the formula : 
the difference being about 5 per cent, or less. 

The formula is not convenient because of the fractional powers of the 
ratios of the pressures ; and if the ratio of pressures is large, the area of the 
throat must be correspondingly reduced, which creates a relatively large 
friction loss owing to high velocity of the fluid. 

In these formulEo the value of C refers to the fluid, and if one is dealing 
with gases C— (C for air)/p, where p is the specific gravity as compared 
with air 

Weymouth’s formula for the cubic feet of fluid flowing per hour is then 
deduced as, 


Cu lt,kr=21OS4OS,^;^0'’(^)*[j^g-&,]‘ (808) 

In these formulae, no account has been taken of the friction and the 
contraction of the ]et as it goes through the cone. The contraction is very 
slight and the friction is almost negligible, but the combined effects of the 
two, cause the actual quantity delivered to be about 0 94 to 0 97 of the 
quantity registered by the formula. This coefficient must therefore be 
incorporated in the equations for quantity. Taking this coefficient as 
c=0 95, we get, 

X=Pi/P 2 =l+aj where, if a is small, a=(Pj—p 2 )/Pi=(ri—Pj)/P 2 , ^= 82 / 81 . 
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If we expand the expression in brackets, we get, 

2p(l + a/2y) 

1 + 2a/y + (4 — 2y)/y2)a- — j?- 

If now we neglect both a and ^ as compared wth 1, we get, 

M=(S,[^^2i7(Pi-P„)]^=cS,[2^(Pi-P,)m,]! . . (811) 

which is the orifice formula or the Pitot tube formula, if 83 is left out. 

In Cassier^s Mag., 15/111/1899, Herschel gives a good description of 
Venturi meters used for water, and in the article are illustrations of some 
meters in large pipe lines. Coleman (Trans, Aincr, Soc. 31ccli, Engr,, 
28/483/1907) describes fully some experiments made on the flow of air as 
measured by Pitot tubes and Venturi meters, Coleman states that the 
probable velocity of the air in the throat is 100 to 300 ft. per second, and 
that the coefficient of contraction amounts to 0*94 to 0-99. 

Gibson (Proc, Insi, C,E,, 199/391/1914) deals with the causes for varia- 
tion in the Venturi meter constant c, for use nith water, and says: (1) 
Friction will not affect c by more than 2 per cent, as long as the diameter 
of the pipe exceeds 2 in. (2) 'With low velocities the destruction of the 
eddies and the steadying of the motion at the throat causes an increase in 
the apparent kinetic energ}' at the throat, (3) The constant is lower 
measuring pulsating than steady flow, and is increased when there is a 
whirl in the water approaching the meter. 

£• Orifice meters. 

In this section we only deal with orifices in which the pressure lost is a 
small fraction of the pressures existing at cither side of the orifice : there 
arc three different cases to be dealt with. 

(a) The first concerns a circular orifice at cither side of which the pressure 
is atmospheric ; (Z>) the second is when the orifice plate is placed in a pipe 
line and the pressures arc not atmospheric : (c) the third is the case of 
ordinary commercial meters using the orifice principle, but in which the 
shape of the orifice is not always circular. 

Case a . — An orifice meter ^\4th one of the sides open to the atmosphere 
can be made vnth very little expense, and if properly made is accurate enough 
for commercial purposes. All that is required is a well-const met cd wooden 
or metal box, which will not leak at small water gauges up to about G in., 
at one end of which is an orifice plate, preferably with siinrp edges, but 
this is immaterial if tlie plate is thin. At the other end is placed the con- 
nection for the entry or exit of the air or gas. A thermometer and a U-tiibc 
water gauge arc also required. The coefficient of delivery for the orifice 
is 0*C to within 5 per cent, if the area of the box is greater than 20 times 
the area of the orifice, and the length of the box is sufficient to prevent the 
velocity of the air approaching the orifice having an appreciable effect 
upon the pressure behind the orifice. 

The deduction of the various formuhn for tiio flow from such orifices 
folloWv^? here. Wc assume that the air is at atmospheric pressure, ntal that 
the pressure at the back of the orifice is only a few inches of water, and that 


(8T0) 
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air is flowing out of the orifice : the foimuloo hold equally well if the air is 
flowing from the atmosphere into the orifice. 

Thetheoretical velocity of efflux is, «=[2y(Pi— Pa)/™,]^ , . (8'12) 
Theactual velocity of efflux is, Ci«=Ci[ 25 (Pi— Pal/wi]* . (8'13) 

where q is the coefficient of velocity. Then there is also the coefficient of 
contraction, as the velocity u is measured at the centre of the jet and the 
jet docs not fill the whole area of the orifice : the eScctive area of the jet 
is taken as c^S. and the two coefficients may be combined into one which is 


called the coefficient of delivery, c—c^c^. The delivery from an orifice 
bocomes, in Ib/sec, 

M=l7rD2H,^c[2y(Pi-p2)/H!i]» (8T4) 

= 0-785 D 2 t[ 25 (Pi-P 2 )mi]» using c=-C . . {8T4o) 

= Sc[ 25 {P,-P,).«J 1 =4 81S[(P,-P;)m,]i . (8-146) 

=St[2jm'V»ni]l =0 0334s(mTi»i)l . (S’Uc) 

= =0.55{"W]‘ . 


»i' is the density of the liquid in the U-tube, and h' is the height of the liquid 
in feet. If we now measure the orifice pressure in inches of ivater, and use 


the pressure in Ib/in® and take the diameter in inches, then 

=010d*c(A'w,)*=0 1645(Pf[^^]‘ . . . (8-14/) 

=00986(P[^^]*=2 51Sf[^^]‘ . . . (8-145) 

The quantity of air at Po=14 7 ; p = l-0. 

M=0 378 cP[^’]*=0-478 s[|r[]‘= 68-7 s[^^]‘ . (S'lIA) 

The quantity at normal temperature, T=521 ahs , is, 

M=0 01655 d2(A'')l .... (8'14j) 

The quantity of at> or gas in cubic feet at Tq is, 

Q=0 10 (8-15) 

=0 438 0365 . . . (8-15ff) 

= 0 217<P(r)t(Air) = 0 362 of'(r)l (Air) . . (8-156) 
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The volume of free air passing through orifices 1 in. to 5 in. in diameter 
at water gauges ¥ is as follows : — 

Diameter of orifice . 1 in. 2 in. 3 in. 4 in. 5 in. 

Quantity, cu.ft/niin . 13^^' \Vl^¥ 2m\/¥ 

The above formulte are for rough use only, as they include the coefficient 
of delivery as 0*60, which is only an approximation. If accurate figures 
are required it is necessary to use more accurate values of c: Durley 
(Trans. A7?wr. Soc. MecJi. Ejjgr.j 27/193/1906) gives a table of values of c 
for small orifices. A full report of air flow under small pressures is there 
given. He says that Weisbach's equation for orifice flow gives a coefficient 
c=0'555 to 0*589, when the head producing the flow varied from 22 in. to 
37 in. : he also quotes Fliegner’s equation for the flow from containers to 
atmosphere, when the absolute pressure at the hack of the orifice is less 
than two atmospheres, as, 

M=l-060(144)S[po(pi-;7o)/Tjii (Eng. units) . . (S’le) 

Durley gives the equations for theoretical discharge — neglecting c — as, 

M=2.5is[">]'-0.0,37i=[^]'_0.634g‘ . (S'lT) 

for the flow when the pressure is atmospheric. Up to about 20 in. water 
gauge these equations give the same results as the more exact adiabatic 
flow equation- In Duxley’s tests the actual flow was compared with that 
^ven by the above equation, and thus the value of c was measured. Quan- 
tities of air were measured by Pitot tubes, and the results of the tests gave 
values of c as shown in fig, 8*2, Duxley’s conclusions concerning orifice 
flow are : — 

(i.) c increases as ¥ increases for small orifices less than 2 in. in diameter. 
c=0-60 for an orifice 2 in. in diameter, and is independent of the 
head causing the flow. 

c decreases as the head ¥ increases for large orifices, greater than 
2 in. in diameter, 

(ii.) When the head is kept constant, c decreases as the diameter in- 
creases ; this means that relatively less air will flow out of a 
big orifice than out of a small orifice. 

(iii.) c is independent of the temperature hetw'een 40° and 100° F. 

(iv.) c is independent of the ratio of the area of the box and the orifice 
if this ratio is greater than 20 ; that is, the ratio of box area 
Si to orifice area S 2 must exceed 20. 

These results were for orifices in a plate 0*0571 in, thick with square 
edges, not bevelled in any way. But the interior of the edges of the box 
behind the orifice plate was rounded ofi, which would, I think, tend to 
give a higher coefficient of discharge than with the orifice plate placed 
Erectly in the wall of the box, 

Ashcroft (Froc. Inst, C.E., 173/289/1908) describes the use of an orifice 
for measuring the supply of gas to a gas engine. 

Dalby [Eiigng,, 90/380A910) describes some tests made on gas engines 
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in which the quantity of air and gas consumed hy the engine was read bj 
an orihce meter. The box area was 2* 66 sq. ft. and the orifice was 4 in. 
in diameter, Sj=:0 00211. In these testa c varied from 0 58 to 0 62 : Dalhy 
states that 0-60 is a suitable value for general use. His approximate 
formula was, 

M=is(p'A'm)i . . . (8T8) 

where p’ is the specific gravity of the liquid in the U*tube. 

The above formula is accurate if c=0-57, and is obtained from, 

M=cSmJ2^(Pi — P2)/nt2]i=c(e/144)[25r 62-4 p'A'mj]! . (8T9) 

Now, if c=0-60 and p=32-2, M=0-264si;p'A'«ii]l. 



Figures on curves give orifice diameter. Figures on curves give water gauge. 


Fto 8 2. — Cooflicients of delivery from pure orifices at low pressures. (Darley.) 

Harris {Compressed Atr, p. 29) also mentions orifice flow, and gives 
the equation for velocity, u—[2gh''(5-2)/miy, and deduces the ordinary 
equations. 

Shaw (VenUfahon, p 12) states that a circular orifice approximately 
6 in. in diameter will deliver 1 cu it of air per second when the water gauge 
is 0 015 in,, which equals one foot of air. Then he chooses such an orifice 
as the unit of resistance for air currents : so that unit aero*moti\e force 
(=1 ft. of air) produces unit current of air (=1 cu. ft/sec) through unit 
resistance (=6'in. orifice). Tins unit of resistance depends upon the 
coefficient of contraction for the 6 in. orifice. Shaw makes two statements : 
first, that 1/27 ft. of air ( = H) drives 1 cu. ft. of air through an orifice 
1 cu, ft. in area : this gives, 

Q = l=cSw=cS[2i?/27]l . . . . (8 20) 

therefore c=0’647. 
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Xow he dfxlucos the unit of resistance from, 

(unit head) X (unit arca)“ = (unit voh)“ 

(1/27) X (unit area)-™ 1 

Unit arca = [l/27]l~0-1025=0-78oDS D=0-195 ft. 

f/ =5-91 in. 

Then on p. 12 lie states that unit head, or 1 ft, of air, gives unit flo\Y through 
a Gdn. orifice, in this case c — 0*62G. 

Watson and Schofield (Proc. /ns^ — /517/1912) dcscriho tests on 

the quantity of air delivered through orifices I in. to 2 in, in diameter at 
pressures of 1 in. to 2 in. of water, tiic ])rossurc,s being both stendv and 
pulsating. Most of the orifices were made with sharp edges in n 0-Vmm 
tin plate; but some te.'^ts were made with tiic cdacs slightly rounded, in 
which case the coeflicient of discharge was increased as follows : — 

Grille^ Per rent. inrrc'.T^^o I’fX'.-'uro 


clinrrif'tor, in dvlivcn-. (n|)|)rox.). 

2 in. 1-7 1 in. 

1 M 0-2 - 1-8 1 „ 

I „ ‘P8-r>‘l 1 „ 


If orifices are jilaced in a hox in parallel, a disturbance in the coeflicient of 
deliver}’ will arise unless the distance between the centres c.vcccds 21 times 
the diameter of the orifices. 

Three diflcrcnt sizes of orifice box were used, viz. 57 '"x 25'' x 25", 
3S" X 17* X 17", and 28" x 13" x 13". It was found tliat the coefficient of 
delivery, c, varied \vith the same orifice in dificrent boxes; this is contrary 
to DurJey’s result, wlicrc c was invarialfic if the ratio of box area to 
orifice area exceeded 20. The values of c varied lietwccn O-oO and 0-G2 for 
diflerent condifions, as is shown in fig. S'3; the results may be summarised 
thus : — 

{a) c for a fixed orifice decreases ns the pressure increases. 

(b) c increased as orifice diani. increased for the 13 x 13 box.* 

c was constant „ „ „ for the 17 x 17 „ 

c decreased „ „ „ for the 25x25 „ 

(c) For commercial work c may be taken as O-GO without serious error. 

'Watson and Schofield used the orifice and box to measure the quantity 
of air supplied to an internal combustion engine ; owing to the pulsating 
flow the pressure in the box underwent cyclic variations, represented by 
7i=7io(l4-a sin ojt)^ where 7/^ was the mean pressure registered on the gauge 
and g7/p was the amplitude of the variations : the coefficient of delivery is 
reduced in such a ease, the value for use with the ordinary formula3 being 
found from the value of c when the pressure is steady, by multipl 3 dng by 

a correction factor, given in fig. 8’4. The correction is 

small for the values wliicli w’ould ordinarily be experienced. 

Orifice flow: case h: orifice in pipe line.— An orifice plate may be in- 
serted in a pipe and the drop of pressure at the orifice noted, but in this 
case the connection between the loss of pressure Pj— P 2 and the quantity 
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Fio 8 3a. — Coefficient of delivery from onfices j giving tho variation with sire of orifice 
at various pressures measured in inches of water. Given by Watson, p. 532, 



0 ’5 I'O hS 20 

Headm inches oF water 


Fro. 8 3b — Coefficient of delivery from pure orifices in diBerent orifico boxes j depcmling 
upon pressuic. Figures on curves give orifice diameter. 
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M is not theoretically clctenninablo, because the cocflicicnt of contraction 
depends upon the ratio of orifice area to pipe area, to ratio ^ 2 /^v 
cannot make this ratio very small, say 20 nathout producing a 

relatively large loss of pressure in the pipe lino at t lie orifice. The coofheiont 
of contraction c has therefore to he determined bv experiment, c will 
vary from 1*0 when the orifice area = pipe area, to a value 0-00 when the 
orifice is quite a small \iortion of the pipe. According to (he (ahfe of 
constants which George Kent Sc Co., Ltd., give with their orifice meters, 
M==constaiit [(Pi — P^lPi/TJb where the constant is fixed for any particular 
size of orifice in any particular sized ]>ipc. Tlie cocflicicnt depends only 
upon Di the diameter of the pipe, and Do the diameter of the orifice. If 
now a series of tests ^Yc^e made and the results were piihlishcd, showing 
how c varies with the ratio T>.yfD^ for various sizes of pipes, it would he 



Fio. 8‘4. — Factor with which to multiply the cocflicicnt of fIc]icor%' from orifices «hcn 
Iho pressurc at the hack of the orifice is variable. Given by VVat p. TkIT. 


possible to know the coefficient of contraction approximately when an 
orifice plate of any particular size is inserted in any pipe. 

The loss of pressure which occurs at the meter is, 


p,-p,= 


M= 

yii'i 




(S-21) 


For various tvpes of work we find the quantities which can be inctcr«'d 
for any loss of pressure : — 


[T.U'U:. 
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Table 8‘2. — Loss of Pressure in metering Various Quantities. 



Type of circmt, | 


Vacuum at 

Ventilation 

Compressed air at 

70 Ib/in® gauge. 


iPo 

fttpo 

Loss of pressure at the orifice, 



10 


inches water. 





Density, Jb/ft’ 

Lb/sec, M 1 

rf = orifice diam inches J 

0382 

0221fP 

0156£p 

•458 

T?2tP 

, English 
units. 

Ctt ft per mm \ 

Free air = 60Mr, / 

ll-idP 


ISStf* 


Pressure \n pipe hue 

1 i atiucs 

atmos. 



Loss of pressure at the orifice, 

60 

10 

250 







Density, kg/m’ 

0 61 

1 22 

6 0 

Metiic 

Kg/sea x (10)’ ) 

d = orifice diam., mm / 

15 


108fP j 

‘ units 

Cu, raetres/mm x (1000) \ 

Free air = 60Mi'o / 

0 760<P 

0 478(^2 

6 30(P 1 



Tho metric qaan titles are obtaiccd from M = 0‘8S(19*62inA}i. 
The English „ JI=0'8(P(A"«i)‘ 


Moss (Amer. Mach,, 19/368/1906) gives a great number of fornmlBc for 
orifice flow for air and gas ; his formula; cover the three conditions of flow, 
when Pj"-P 2 <0 01 Pj 

when Pj— p 3>0 01 P^ and <0-10 Pj 
when Pi— P2>0 10 Pi and <0 50 Pj. 

The orifice flows we have been considering lie in the first two groups, 
or at least partly in the second one. But the third type of flow, when the 
loss of pressure in the orifice is a big fraction of the pressure at the back of 
the orifice, is dealt with in Chapter XI. Such a type of orifice is not ordi- 
narily used for meters, as it is much too costly, except when the orifice is 
also used as a load in testing compressors. If one is running a compressor 
which is to deliver, gay, 91 cu. ft. or 7 lb. of air a minute at 60 lb. pressure, 
then a definite orifice may be used which will just deliver that quantity 
at the specified pressure. Moss calls attention to the fact that the fractional 
expression 

1/[1-(P2/P0“MS3/Sri*]‘. . . . (8-22) 

which occurs in the Venturi meter formula, is an integral part of all onfice 
formulas, but that it usually differs from 1 by so little that it is neglected. 
This occurs when the ratio of S^/Sg is greater than 20. 

Muller (Z.V.D.I,, 62/285/1908) describes tests upon the coefficient of 
contraction for pure orifices used in four different positions, namely, (i.) in 
a container, (li.) for a container with a short pipe outside, (in.) for a short 
pipe ending in an orifice, (iv.) for an orifice in a pipe line. He measured 
quantities of air by means of containers : the air was taken as having 60 
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percent, moisture, as the percentage varied from 50 to 70 ; the density was 
calculated from 7n = 13*6P'(mm inercury)/(CT) = P/(CT). 

For a pure orifice in an infinite plate, which is equivalent to the orifice 
in the side of a container, in which case the velocity t/^^O, Mfiller puts, 


H: 




(S-23) 


where ^ is introduced to cover friction, and H is the feet of head of fluid 
causing the flow. 



Case lY. 

Fig. S*5.— Orifice flo.v : Muller's theory. 


Also wc have Sq— vena contracta^CoS^. 

= 2.711 . . 

i/o=Ci( 27 n)i - c,[27(Pi//'Ii - 

Ci = l/(14-^) • • 


(8-2}) 
(8-2 l<i) 
( 8 - 25 ) 


(8-211) 


Therefore, 

and the volume delivered is, 

For a pure orifice, delivering air to an open atino. pl.i.ri , 
approximate! V 0*507, and is independent of . 

Muller also tested the flow for throe other condition>, m.. . 

(ii.) Flow from a container with an onhcc j.ip,,. 

(«i-) .. - . ” . 

(iv.) throuizh an orifice in a pipe line. 


The value of c for each ri the.^c ca.'e.' !>■ P'en 


in Table S'S. 


The value of c for ar'orifiec in hn!'e\a hlaril 

orifice in the side of a container : furtiicr. a.. 
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delivering a quantity of fluid Q tlirough tlie orifice in the case of the pipe 
line, this quantity is not cS2(2</II)l, but is lS2(2jH)l, and L docs not equal c. 
In each case Muller compared the actual quantity Q nhich flowed with 
the theoretical quantity Q' obtained from the equation, 

Q^=S2(2ffH)i. 


The value of k depends upon the coefiicient of contraction in the orifice 
and also upon the ratio of the orifice area to the pipe area, when it is asso- 
ciated with a pipe : this ratio 82/8;= r. The equations for the flow in the 
case of an orifice in the pipe line, which is the one in which we are chiefly 
interested as regards metering quantities, are as follows (see fig. 8'5) : — 

Q=ttoSo««jSi=«o<^So ; nhen the alteration of density is neglected, 
owing to the small difference between the two sides of the orifice. 


,rr.+2j-s'+^+-^27+ 2, 

where / stands for the friction in the pipe, =4^«i/Di, 




Muller’s values for k and c 
fig. 8 * 6 ) 


I/c=\+[l//t2-r2/L]» . . 

various cases are giv 


(827) 


( 8 - 28 ) 


(S29) 


(8-30) 

» herewith (see 


Table 8'3.— ValuesXof k and c (Muller). 



rf,=23-4 

-0316 

S6 0 
•193 

■2375 

\2-2 

A -400 

62 25 uim 
•573 

Di=8r9 mm. 

i. 

Il 

597 

632 

\e~ 602 

1 *= -603 

1 ‘602 

-641 

\ 609 

■6S9 

■610 

■598 

•B85 

•582 

■644 

■633 

■750 

■621 

•854 V 

-644 r 

■.698 

7641 

571/ 

•7571 

591 / 

1 034 \ 

•097/ 

Pure onRce. 
Orjficp/ollovedby 
■iliort cylinder. 

Short cylinder end 

iDg in orifice. 
"Onfice in pipe line. 


The reason for the value of k which is greav jtet than 1, is the fact that 
the pressure rises between the orifice and the ffi^oint P', and the velocity 
falls : the head available for driving the air or l ocras through the orifice is 
really much more than P-F. 

If we can assume that c is constant for each pu;articular ratio of D/Di. 
=r , then one can determine k for any orifice in aCjiy pipe when particular 
values of 4 and m are chosen. If the friction termYgyS^L is neglected, then 
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The way in which c varies with r is not fully determined in Muller's 
tests, and therefore it is not possible to draw up a complete table for the 
values of h to cover general cases. The friction will usually be negligible 
unless highly compressed air is being metered, 

k will usually be less than 1, so that 1/k- is greater than 1. 



Ratio oR Orifice Area to Pipe Area^ 


A, for orifice at the end of short pipe. C, for orifice in a plate, pure orifice. 

B, „ in a pipo line. D, „ at entrance to the pipe. 

Fio, 8*6. — Coefficient of delivery from various types of orifice depending upon the ratio 
of the orifice area to the area of the pipe. Given by Muller, See fig. 8*5 for the 
different types. 


The question of whether the friction term, r“/L=^r2 4^7)1 L/D, is negligible 
can be approximately determined, because usually, 

r<h r^<h L^4ft. 

60 ttat T-fh < / < 

Values of 4f/D are given in Table 2*1, and are always less than 1, and 
when D>3 in. become less than 0*10, so that r^fh will be very small unless 
the air is very highly compressed. 

For the case in which the orifice is at the entrance to the pipe, the 
equations connecting c and k are. 



and if friction is allowed for, 

i=r2(l+/L) + [^^-r]“ . , . (8-33) 

Muller’s value of / was 0-407. 

Hickstein {Jour. Amer. Soc. M.E., 38/216/1916) describes tests upon 
orifice meters 8 in. and 10 in. in diameter: he measured the quantities 
of air directly by gas-holders. The discs were made from J-in. plate, and 
had ^ in. flat surface and the remainder bevelled at 45°, the bevel facing 
downstream. 
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The pTessure upstieam, Pj, -was read at a distance 2|D beiore the disc. 
„ „ downstream, Py „ „ „ 8 D after the disc. 

He found that the usual equation, Q = K(^P)l, held, values of E varying 
from 0-52 up to 1*8 ; in his figure on p. 217 he plots values of c„ which he 
says =11*55 E/D®, but he does not explain what c„ is nor how the equation 
is got. Pig. 8’7 is drawn from his figure : the curve is only approximate; 

the abscissae are the ratio not rice lersa as given in his figure. 

pipe Qiam. ° “ 

Westcott, in Measurement of Gas hy Onfice Meter, has given tables of 
correcting factors for use with the formulie concerning orifice flow when 
the pressure and density differ from the standard values. Full reports 
are given of Hiokstein’s tests at the Erie works, and of similar tests made 
at Joplin. The book is primarily for the use of men who are maintaining 
orifice flow meters made by the particular company who produce the book : 



not much information is given on the general question of measurement with 
other types of meter. 

Box’s values of c are given in fig 8'8 (see Table 11 ’2). 

GaakelV (Proc. Inst. G.E., 197/243/1914) discusses the use of orifices in 
pipe lines to measure air flow. He found that round-edged orifices gave 
variable results, and therefore abandoned them in favour of square-edged 
orifices in -^-in. plate. One test orifice was made in -Jb ' in. plate with ^th in. 
plain and the remaining y^tbs on a 45° bevel ; the pressure holes were bored 
in the plate itself, one facing upstream and one downstream. He found 
that the holes for taking pressure readings should be placed close to the 
orifice. His formula for the discharge is, 


where P^— p 2 =dP=loss of pressure across the onfice. 



=0*531(1 -0*265 dP/Pi-f ) for gases 
=0 656(1— 0 328 dP/Pi+ ) „ steam. 


. (8-33o) 


. (8-33i) 
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Coofficiont o£ cloUvory from orifices doponding upon the prcssiiro at the bade of tlio orifico : 
tho piCBburo oiitsido tho orifice being atmosphorio. Given by Box. 

Fro. 8’8. — ^Difloronco of pressures in atmospborca. 
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Usually dP/P will bo small, so a becomes nearly 0-52 for gases and 0 65 for 
steam. Gaskell’s tests with water gave approximately for the coefficient 
of contraction, 

For orifices in 8-in. pipe, <Je= 0-61 (O’l) (Sj/S,). 

„ » 6-in. „ Ce=0 616(0 08) (S^Si). 

An interesting comparison between Weisbach’a figures and the test figures 
is given in his figure on p. 260, the general res^t of which is to give a 
coefficient of contraction as shown in fig. 8’9. 

Bailey {Jour. Amer. Soc M E., 38/775/1916) discusses the use of orifices 
in pipe lines as steam meters. He states that in Venturi meters 16 per cent, 
of the available head is lost, while in onfioo meters 25 per cent, may be 



Fio. 8 9. — Coefficient of contraction as given by GaskelL 


lost. Regarding the coefficient of discharge, which is unknown, he says : 
“ The coefficient did not appear to be as constant for different values of the 
ratio onfice diameter to pipe diameter, as it had been hoped that it would ” ; 
and further on : “ The coefficient increased as the ratio of orifice area Sj to 
pipe area Sj increased with no obvious reason why it should.” The fact of 
the increase and its reason should be obvious to any engineer, because when 
the ratio becomes unity the coefficient =1-0, and presumably — as shown 
by Hickstein and Muller (see fig. 8'7) — the coefficient will increase from the 
'falwe wp to 1 Ci gtidwsiUy a?. SJS, varies irwm, wp to I'Q. 

Bailey found that the type of Pitot tube he experimented with gave 
very unreliable results when placed with the hole at the centre of the 
pipe : the form of tube was apparently that of a hollow tube divided 
down the middle by a partition with single openings at the back and front ; 
BO that the tube was to some extent a “ Stausoheibe.” Such a form of 
tube is known to be unreliable : Bailey found it reading 15 per cent, low 
because the whirls in the steam created high velocities at the boundaries 
of tbe pipe and left tbe velocity at the centre relatively low. For steam 
work he also found that the multiple form of Pitot tube became unsatis- 
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factory in use because the holes became stopped up ^^^th sediment and then 
ceased to act, thus altering the constant of the tube. 

Nelson (Engng. News, 77/19/1917) states : There is little data available 
as to the amount of air flowing through an oriflee against a back pressure/’ 
which is quite incorrect, as there is a large amount of such data in existence ; 
see the various references in Chapters VIII. and XL, most of which are 
prior to 1917. Nelson made tests on ^^Vin. orifices, placed in 

a 5'in, main consisting of various valves and tees. The quantity of air 
flovdng was found by discharging it through a nozzle at the end of the pipe 
to atmosphere and using tlie formula M=0-53(144 S) 7 ?/T ; there is a printer’s 
error in this : T should be Ti; see Eq. 11*34 »k He found that, for the 
orifice in the pipe line, 

S), 

varied from 2-10 Ib/in-, and pj from 45-90 Ib/in^ ; T was 60° F., 
and was constant, as the quantities of flow only ranged from J to 4 ft^min. 
When compared vdth Eq. 1 1 '34, his equation gives c— 0-90. 

Orifice meters : case c : commercial meters. — Slany commercial meters 
which act on the orifice principle are made. Some of these employ a 
“ pure ” orifice, by which is meant a circular orifice in a thin plate : others 
employ an impure ” orifice, by which is meant a hole of any shape and 
section, whicli may sometimes be the ring-shaped area formed between 
two cones, one fitting inside another ; the area may be indeterminable, 
and then the flow is indeterminable by theory. A good example of such a 
meter is a globe valve which udll transmit various quantities, according 
to how much it is opened. 

The laws of flow in commercial meters with the pure orifice in the pipe 
line have just been dealt with ; the laws of flow in meters with impure 
orifices cannot be stated in the same way, because very often the area Sg 
is a varying quantity. 

As a good typical case of such a meter, consider the “ Sentinel ” meter 
valves as made by Alley j\rLcllan, Ltd., to Gibbs’ Patent 27042/08. In 
this meter the difference of pressure which exists between the two sides 
of an accurately made sluice valve is adjusted to a fixed value when 
transmitting varpng quantities of fluids, by varpng the amoimt of 
the opening : the amount of the opening is read on a scale placed near 
the handle, and the quantity being transmitted is then read from the 
calibration curve. 

A few paragraphs taken from the catalogue description may explain 
the meter more clearly : “As meters, the valves have an enormous range 
through which accurate readings may be obtained ; they will measure from 
quite a small dribble up to the full amount the pipe will carry. The action 
is so simple that anyone can take readings accurate well within commercial 
requirements. For instance, the 6-in. valve towards one end of its range 
plainly indicates the difference between 500 and 501 gallons of water per 
minute, and all valves vnll measure rates of flow smaller than 1 per cent, 
of their maximum capacity.” 

“ Taking a reading ^vith a ‘ Sentinel ’ meter is a simple matter occupy- 
ing a minimum of time. The main valve is gradually closed down until 
the small manometer interposed between its inlet and outlet just indicates. 
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Then there is (1) a definite pressure driving (2) a fluid of known density 
through (3) an area of definite section, the result being, as all know, a per- 
fectly definite rate of flow. This measurement should always be made 
by closing the valve slowly down so as to take up the necessary small 
amount of backlash, and is accurate well within 2} per cent., not only once 
in a while, but always.” 

“ The main valve is one of our parallel-slide steam stop valves. The 
wedging gear is omitted to permit of accurate measurement of the opening 
of the gates. The seats are bored and the gates are turned to limit gauges, 
so that the area past the valve with a definite opening is the same for all 
valves of the same size.” 

“ The manometer consists of a plunger, which is a free but practically 
fluid-tight fit in its cylinder. Pressure is led to its under side from the 
inlet, and from the outlet pressure is led to the top side. When the standard 
pressure difference is reached the plunger floats, and this movement is 
easily seen through the glass tube. The friction is negligible, and this 
manometer, while a very sensitive instrument, cannot easily be damaged. 
Cocks are provided to shut off the manometer from the tube,” 

Some criticisms can be made upon these claims. As the metering 
depends upon a constant pressure difference, which equals the weight of 
the plunger less any friction, the quantity re^stered depends upon cS; if, 
therefore, it reads 1 per cent, of the maximum accurately, this quantity 
c S must be 0 01 of the maximum c S ; when the valve is at the maximum 
opening, c may be 0 8 and S for a 7-in, valve 36 sq. in. ; cS then=28-8. In 
order to read 0 01 of the quantity, the opening will be small and the co- 
efficient c will be about 0-6, so that the area of the opening will have to be 
0-48 sq, in. The valve will be thus nearly on the bottom seat, the distance 
from the bottom edge being about 0-10 in. to 0 05 in. This amount can 
probably be measured reasonably well as claimed by the makers, provided 
there is no backlash error. But unless the two edges and surfaces of the 
orifice are quite clean, errors will arise owing to the altered value of the 
effective area S. Dirtiness of the edges will not seriously affect the read- 
ings at the maximum value, but will cause serious errors at the minimum 
values. To try and get a very accurate reading at 1 per cent, of the maxi- 
mum quantity is unnecessary. 

Friction of the plunger in its cylinder wilt introduce a constant error 
in all the readings, and can be allowed for : it will not affect the jiercentage 
error at all. And the question of its importance depends entirely on the 
weight of the plunger, which is not stated. The loss of pressure in the 
valves of various sizes is not stated. 

This type of meter is not very satisfactory for a circuit when the flow 
to be metered varies widely from moment to moment, though for metering 
such flow all meters are at a disadvantage. 

■With an ordinary orifice meter and water gauge, however, the smt of 
variations in the flow are apparent in the fluctuations of the liquid in the 
U-tube gauge; but in this meter the range of the variations cannot be gauged. 
Suppose the valve has been screwed down till the plunger just floats, and 
during the next moment the flow increases, the plunger will immediately 
rise and will remain up until the flow decreases again. If after a momentary 
equihbrium the flow is reduced and the plunger falls, the valve can be 
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screwed down a little until the plunger rises again. The difficulty of finding 
the proper mean position arises from backlash, because, if the plunger is 
up and the valve is opened, it must be opened so far that the plunger falls 
properly, and then the valve can be slowly brought down again. The 
position of the valve required is one such that the plunger is either always 
floating, or is up for the same /ength of time as it is down. Throttling the 
supply to the plunger have no effect, as there is no flow of fluid between 
the two sides of the plunger. 

The great advantage of the meter is that it takes no extra space in the 
pipe line, and that there is no loss of pressure, except when readings are 
being taken. 

Orifice meters, in which an orifice plate is inserted in the pipe line and the 
drop of pressure is read upon a water or oil gauge, reveal variations of the 
flow at once. There is no trouble with backlash, as the area remains con- 
stant ; but they suffer from the disadvantage that unless an orifice plate is 
inserted, big enough to take the maximum flow wfficn giving the maximum 
gauge reading, the variations in the flow may drive the liquid in the U-tube 
beyond the scale. Further, as the size of the orifice is constant, cS is 
constant, and the flow then depends upon (P — Po)- or (h")- : the quan- 
tities therefore vary as the square root of the water gauges, and the 
readings at low values will not be of much value. George Kent Sc Sons 
have partly overcome this disadvantage by making the U-tube of a para- 
bolic shape, the tangent of the parabola being horizontal. The linear 
reading along the tube varies approximately as and the height of 

any point above the tangent varies exactly as By this means 

relatively accurate readings of small quantities of the maximum flow can 
be obtained- 

Hebblewhitc (Jour. N.S. Wales Boy. Soc.^ 45/258/1911) describes a 
recording air meter. Air fiow’ed into a chamber floating in water and flowed 
out of the chamber via small holes ; the number of holes available depended 
upon the height of the float outside the water, which depended upon the 
pressure of air in the float. The meter w’as calibrated from standard meter 
tanks. An additional spring-borne float was used to damp the pulsating 
efiect, because the air was being received from a steam-engine condensing 
plant. 

The “ Rhenania ” steam meter is described in Eiigiig., 97/129/1914. 
In this recording meter the flowing steam acts on a mechanism which opens 
two rectangular ports to an amount depending upon the quantity flowing. 
Commercial sizes of the meter are made for pipes 25-200 mm diam., to 
register flows from 300 to 20,000 kg/hr (11 to 740 Ib/min). 

Claasen (Z.V.DJ., 62/521/1918) describes the perfections of the Gaasen 
recording steam meter, which works on the float principle similar to the 
St John meter ; he claims that his shape of float is so superior that the 
accuracy of the meter is increased : the tests made by the Charlottenburg 
calibration plant showed 2 per cent, accuracy with saturated steam, and 
3*5 per cent, accuracy for superheated steam. The meter will measure 
quantities between 1000-22,000 kg/hr with good accuracy. 

Good illustrations of various steam and water metcirs and some par- 
ticulars of their sizes and methods of operation will be found in the 
Electrician, 82/721/1919. 
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F. Electrical meters for quantities. 

, Thomaa {Jour, Frankhn Inst,, 172/411/1911) describes an electrical 
method of measuring quantities of air or gas, by using an electric heater 
in the pipe line, and by noting the electrical energy imparted to the gas 
and the rise of temperature of the gas ; when the specific heat of the gas 
is known, the quantity will be deducible. One very great advantage of 
this type of meter is that the specific heat is practically independent of 
small variations of the pressure and temperature, and for commercial work 
is quite independent of such variations : at any rate the variations in the 
specific heat from day to day due to the quality of the gas will be greater 
than those due to variations in temperatures and pressures during the day 

The heater is placed in some convenient spot in the pipe line in a special 
housing of its own, to avoid losses by radiation. Two electrical resistances 
are introduced at each side of the heater and form two arms of a AYhcat- 
stone bridge : when the resistance of the second resistance unit rises as 
the temperature rises, the bridge will become unbalanced and the galvano- 
meter needle will be deflected. It could be arranged that this deflection 
would measure the quantity flowing in the pipe. 

Thomas in his e.xperiments compared quantities registered by bis meter 
against quantities registered with Pitot tubes and Venturi meters, and found 
good agreement. A detailed description of a commercial form of the instru- 
ment ia given in Proc. Atner, Gas Engr., 7/339/1912. In this instrument the 
deflections of the galvanometer needle are used to control the amount of 
energy imparted to the heater, so that the energy is varied as the quantity 
varies, the temperature difference between the resistances being kept as con- 
stant as possible : this ia done instead of keeping the power constant and 
allowing the temperature difference to vary with the varying quantities. 

Eig. 8’9 shows the meter in diagrammatic form : illustrations of the 
actual meter are given on pages 342 and 350 of the original article. 

The heater, which is a grid of wire, is placed between two nickel wire 
resistances ; these are kept at temperatures Tj and T^ such that T^— Tj is 
fairly constant and about 1° C. A resistance can be inserted to make 
up for the increased resistance of when hot, and is such that, when Tg— Tj 
is the correct amount, the needle of the galvanometer will be in its central 
position. Now suppose that there is equilibrium and the energy imparted 
to the gas is just sufficient to heat it from T^ to T 2 , but that then the quantity 
of gas or air flowing is reduced. With the same energy imparted to the 
heater, the temperature Tj will rise and the galvanometer needle will be 
deflected. An |th H P. motor is running continuously and rotates the 
drum contacts h continuously, and also moves toggle arms provided with 
magnets, over the rheostat in the main energy circuit. If the galvano- 
meter needle is displaced, the rotating drum makes contact with a and c, 
and the magnets on the toggle arms are energised : the magnets drop pawls 
into the teeth of the rheostat controller, and the toggle arms move the rheo- 
stat arm so that more resistance is introduced into the main circuit and 
less energy is imparted to it. Then the rise of temperature of the reduced 
quantity of gas becomes less, so that the galvanometer needle goes back 
towards zero. The amount of resistance added depends upon the number 
of contacts moved over by the rheostat arm ; this depends upon when the 
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m.^"ncts (Ij. Jj fire cnorgifcd. which defends upon the position of the needle 
a. If T.-T, is much in excels of the proper amount, a makes contact 
v.*ith IZ and three additional units of resistance are cut in ; if is 

only slightly in excess of the proper amount, then a makes contact hi 
and only one additional unit oi resistance is inserted. The vrattmeter in 
the circuit wdll then register the integral of the quantity of gas flowdng, 
v,‘hen suitably calibrated. 

Tlie galvanometer noodle is clamped for a short time during each revolu- 
tion of the contact drum, vrhile contact is being made. 



Fig. S 10. — Thomrjs electrical meter ; electrical connections. 


This meter is also mentioned in Jour, Gn^s Lighting, 12/186/1913, and 
in Trans, Amer, Soc, Mcch, Engr,, 31/655/1909. 

Two sorts of equations are desirable, one giving the units required to 
heat a given quantity of gas or air, and the other gi^dng the quantity of 
flow wMch can be metered by any input, so that one can see at a glance 
what is the cost of current for the meter, and what voltage and current 
are required to meter a certain flow per second. For this we require to 
know the specific heat of gas, a, which the author has seen stated as lying 
between 0’2068 and 0*2182, with usual values 0*209 to 0*21 1. 

The derivation of the equation is as follows : — 

Let cr—specific heat=0*237o for air, =0-211 for gas. a calories heat 
1 kg of fluid r C. or 1*8° F. 
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1 calorie =4190 watts *, 1 B.T.U. = 1055 watts ; let the rise of tempera* 
ture be 5=1“ C. or 1-8“ F. 

The watts generated=W=(constant){quantity of aiT)(temp. rise) in 
metric units. 

W 1 1 

7 TK 7 , - heated=Mt, where i is the time. 

4190 a u 

Introducing kw-lir*, viz. 3600000 wattS’Sec-, 

M«-^^=4070 kggas,=3620kgair , , (8-34) 

In English units, 

w 1 1 ^ ^fionoon 


Table S‘4. — Electrical Energy required to heat Various 
Quantities. 


Eng. units. 

Jletric units. 

1 Kw hr heats — 

i 80001b. of *lr 
u 105,000 cu. ft. free sir, 
lii Flow «t the Tate 2-2 Ib/sec. 

IV. 9000 Ih of gas. 

V. 236,000 cu. ft. of gas at j>g. 

TL Flow at the rate 2 '6 Ib/scc. 

1 Kw hr heats — 

3620 tg of air. 

2970 cu. metres free air. 

Flow at rate 1 kg/sec. 

4070 kg of gas. 

66S0 cu. metres of gas at Pq, 

Flow at rata 1 13 kg/sec. 

If the flow is i — M Ib/eec. 

Watts required=s0 435M, air 
400M, gas. 

U kgfew;. 

Watts ^1 OOM. air. 

= 0-885M, gas 


The cost of energy used in the heater is therefore not a serious item 
in the cost of upkeep, as it only amounts to 4Jd. per million cubic feet, if 
the cost of current is Id. per umt. 

G. Anemometers. 

Perhaps the most common form of meter in general use for measuring 
the flow of air at atmospheric pressure, as in ventilation work, is the 
anemometer, which registers the velocity of the air currents. The instru- 
ment is well known, and consists of vanes placed at an angle of about 45“ 
to the axis of flow and a dial which registers the number of revolutions 
of the vanes. The ordinary anemometer is an integrating instrument, 
and records the total flow in any length of time : the reading must be asso- 
ciated with readings of time if the velocity per second is required. A full 
discussion upon these instruments is given m the report of the Cowl Com- 
mittee of the Sanitary Institute in the Journal of that Institute, 22/200/1901. 

Before one can deteinnne guanStlies, the readings of pressure, tempera- 
ture, and the area of the pipe and calibration of the anemometer must be 
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known. But, apart from tkis, the anemometer is a very handy instrument 
for^ measuring velocities of winds and air currents where the area across 
which the air is blowing, is free space and therefore indefinitely greater 
than the area of the anemometer, S 2 . For ventilation work, where air is 
flowing in ducts of, say, 3 ft. diameter, small anemometers are also suitable, 
as the introduction of the meter will have no appreciable effect upon the 
current of air in the duct. This is not so when the area of the meter is 
large in comparison to the area of the pipe, or when all the air entering the 
circuit must flow through the meter. In the latter cases the meter must 
be calibrated in position if the readings are to be accurate. AVhen the 
velocity of air in open spaces is being metered, the conditions are those 
which usually exist under calibration. 

The usual method of calibration consists in rotating the anemometer 
at a definite speed in still air, and noting the revolutions of the dial hand 
and the speed of rotation. The only inaccuracies which arise will be due 
to the existence of local currents set up by centrifugal force. Calibration 
by moving the meter in a straight line would be preferable, but is difficult 
to obtain on account of the len^h of travel which would be necessary, and 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient velocity. 

Hackett {Engineering, 99/617/1915) describes a method of calibrating 
anemometers by means of a secondary standard, as used by him in Siemens" 
works, Stafford. Ordinary anemometers read velocities up to 60 f.p.s. 
or 20 metres per sec., are accurate in the hands of careful observers, but 
require recalibrating regularly, and it is troublesome to send them away 
to the maker’s works each time. Hackett therefore used a fan coupled 
to a variable-speed motor as the secondary standard ; the quantity of air 
delivered by a fan is approximately proportional to its speed. This law 
he verified for the particular fan used, up to 120 m/sec peripheral speed, 
and to outlet velocities up to 27 m/sec, using a Pitot tube as the primary 
standard. 

Stack {GlucJcauf, 38/1141/1902 and 39/1149/1905) describes the cali- 
bration of anemometers for use in mine ventilation work. 

Hietschel {Miiteilungen Priifungs Heiz. Anstalt, p. 40) states that the 
calibration of anemometers by whirling may differ by as much as 13 per 
cent, from the calibration by volumetric methods : these latter are pre- 
ferable. For measuring large quantities of flow in large pipes by means 
of anemometers, Bietschel used a bank of 14 anemometers placed in various 
positions across a pipe, and found that an accurate result of the quantity 
flowing could then be obtained ; but to use such a quantity of meters in 
one pipe is not ordinarily very practicable. The above-mentioned tests 
were carried out at the experimenting rooms of the Konigliche Technische 
Hochschule, Berlin, where specially elaborate arrangements have been 
made for such work ; a full description is given in the above-mentioned 
volume. Gras-holders and wet Brabbee meters are employed as the primary 
standards. 

When a meter is set up in a pipe line, the existing distribution of velocity 
is upset, and the velocity of air through the meter will be greater than 
the velocity previously existing in the space taken up by the meter, owing 
to the reduced total effective area of pipe. The meter will tend to register 
a velocity u\ which will exist over the area S', instead of registering the 
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velocity U, which exists over the area S, The amount of reduction in area 
due to the meter cannot be determined by theory, and either this must be 
allowed for arbitrarily or the meter calibrated in position. 

If the meter is small relative to the pipe area, the readings will be accu- 
rate enough, and then the only correction required will be for the ratio of 
the velocity where the meter is placed to the mean velocity in the pipe : 
the velocity distribution must be taken as known or experimentally found, 

The anemometer is convenient in being an integrating meter, but its 
great disadvantage is its inaccuracy. A restraining force exists in the 
friction of the pivot of the vanes and of the wheels of the dial : this force 
is not constant, but depends upon the state of the instrument ; and if the 
flow varies from moment to moment, the vanes will not be able to respond 
to Buch vanations owing to their moment of inertia. 

Then the meter is of no use apart from its calibration : the scale registers 
correctly only at one particular velocity : the magnitude of the inaccuracies 
varies immensely : some writers put it as high as 10 per cent, to 20 
per cent. 

Barclay and Smith (Jowr. I S E., 57/293/1919) describe the use ol 
anemometers m measunng the volumes of cooling air used for turbo- 
alternators. They were satisfied that the anemometers were as accurate 
as the Venturi meters, and that readings could be taken more conveniently 
than with the Pitot tubes, because there was no liquid pressure gauge to 
be manipulated. In the discussion upon the paper some aiithoiitics cast 
doubt upon the accuracy of the anemometer. 

Beaidmoie [Mech. Engr., 17/912/1906) describes an anemometer which 
can be placed in a gas main to register the total flow of gas and also to 
measure the fluctuations of flow. An ordinary anemometer is used, and 
no mention is made of the correction factor which would be necessary on 
account of the velocity distribution not being uniform * it would be neces- 
sary, therefore, to calibrate the meter in position. 

Robinson {Pktl Trans , 152/797/1878) has dealt with the question of 
the forces on cup anemometers due to winds ■ as such types of anemometers 
are not ordinarily used in measuring the flow of air in channels, no extracts 
from his work are given here. 

Deflecting or indicating anemometers.— So fat only the ordinary typo 
of anemometer with revolving vanes has been under discussion, but there 
is another type, in which the revolution of the vanes is prevented by a 
spring or some other type of control, or where some other form of surface 
can he deBected against some controlling iorce. These forms of anemo- 
meter are indicating meters, as opposed to the mtegrating meters, and 
only show the pressure due to air currents : the velocity is known once 
the meter has been calibrated. 

This calibration will partly depend upon the laws concerning the pressure 
of mo\ing air on plane surfaces, or on curved surfaces. Such an indicating 
meter can be made extremely sensitive, if very light vanes are pivoted very 
freely : Shaw used mica flaps in experiments in some of the lecture rooms 
at Cambridge University, and was able to detect convection currents due 
to the warmth of a person’s hand by this means. 

Stanton (Free. Insf. C.E., 156/79/1904) describes experiments made 
upon the air pressure on discs placed at right angles to a flow of air. It 
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wns found that the form of distribution of air velocity across a pipe or tube 
was frreatly altered if a disc of appreciable si;:c in comparison to the area of 
the pipe were introduced in the }upe. The cfTcct became noticeable in a 
2-ft. pipe, wlien a disc of more than 2 in. diameter was introduced, ix. when 
the area was diminished by 0-7 per cent. 

In measuring the pressure on discs, it must be remembered that the 
pressure read in the ordinary way is a resultant pressure due to the positive 
pressure on tlic front of the disc and a negative pressure, or suction, acting 
on the back of the disc. Tlie amount of this resultant pressure is given by 
various autlioritics in Cha 2 )ter XI I., Table 12T. Stanton found that the 
shielding cfTcct of two planes placed one behind tlic other is greatest when 
the distance apart of the planes is To times the smallest widtli if the pianos 
arc rectangular, or To tinges tlic diameter if the planes arc circular. The 
eficct of such shielding he has fully investigated in connection with the deter- 
mination of ^v^nd pressure on braced structures, girders, etc. 

Buchholz {Proc. hisf, C./:,, 120/3S0/iS95) describes Bornstcinks wind 
meter : this meter consists of a ball fixed on the end of a pivoted rod, 
wliose lower extremity carries a pencil wliicli registered graphically the 
wind pressure. 

The indicating vane type of meter could be made use of as an indicating 
meter in a pipe line, if calibrated in ])Osition and if the position of the flap 
or vane was visible from the outside, through a glass window. If the motion 
of the flap was transmitted to the outside of the pijio through a bearing 
and a rod or extended axis, the friction of the rod in its bearing would make 
the readings quite unreliable. But a freely pivoted vauc should give very 
accurate readings, as the pivot- friction can bo made negligible. 

Miscellaneous meters. — Le\dn {Trans, Amcr, Soc. M.E^, 30/237/1914) 
describes a meter for measuring flow using the principle that tlic pressure 
dificrenccs existing in a fluid passing round a bend arc known : thus, if 
the pressures at tlic inside and at the outside of the bend are measured, 
the mean velocity of the fluid in the bend will be laiown, and tlius the 
quantity flo\ring can be determined. The formula gi\'ing the quantity is 
similar to that for the Pitot tubes, but the factor (ll/2D)^ is included 
with (2^H)T A special type of bend \ritli holes for tapping the pressure 
connections is required : it seems doubtful if such a meter would prove any 
better in practice tlian an orifice meter. R is the mean radius of the bend, 
and D is the diameter of the pipe. 

Hayes (Tra7is, Aincr, Soc, M.B., 30/707/1914) describes a new type of 
meter for measuring the amount of feed- water supplied to a boiler : it is 
supposed to be useful for measuring pulsating flow, but it is not clear why 
the meter should be so much better than other types in this respect. 

The meter works on the principle that the difTcrcnce of pressure between 
the outside and the centre of a fluid vortex is a definite known quantity 
depending upon the velocities existing in the vortex ; and conversely, if the 
difTcrcnce of pressure is measured, the velocities in the vortex will be known. 
The fluid to be measured enters at the circumference of the vortex and flows 
away at the centre : .the pressure at the centre is measured through a pipe 
suspended in the centre of the vortex, and the pressure at the side of the 
vessel is measured like the static pressure in a pipe line. Haj'^es proved 
with the meters he made that the law between difierence of pressure and 
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velocity was quite good enough in practice for the meters to be used with 
confidence in their accuracy. 

A form of gas meter using Pitot tubes has been designed by Threlfall ; 
see Chapter IX. 

Lutke {StaM und Eisen, 33/1307/1913} describes a meter for recording 
ordinary air pressures and differential pressures obtained when measuring 
air and gas flow by orifices. He takes two vessels containing mercury 
or other suitable liquid, one being fixed and open to the atmosphere, the 
other being movable and connected to the pressure reservoir. An inverted 
U-tube connects the two vessels : the movable vessel is hung from a balance 
and balanced against a weight : on the other end of the balance arm is a 
pencil pressing on a chart. tMien the pressure in the reservoir alters, the 
liquid in one vessel is driven into the other, and the balance is upset : the 
balance arm and weight move until equilibrium is again obtained, and the 
pencil records the relative pressure on the recording chart. 

Carriers (Cowip/cs Rendus, 156/1831/1913) describes the measurement 
of air velocities by blowing steam into the air current and allowing the 
deflection of the steam jet to be made visible by a beam of light : this beam 
of light falls on a rotating mirror, and the movements of the steam can be 
recorded on a photographic plate. The amount of deflection of the steam 
jet is a measure of the air velocity. 

For other optical methods of measuring air currents qualitatively, see 
Phys. Zeit., 18/22/1917. 

Hodgson {Ptoc. Inst. C.E,, 104/107/1918) has given a most excellent 
paper on commercial metenng of air, gas, and steam by means of meters 
developed by himself. There are relatively few references to the works 
of other investigators. The meters were primarily for use in connection 
ivith the supply of compressed air at 100 Ib^n® to various customers by the 
Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Scheme Jleters reading to J: 3 per 
cent, accuracy were required : a Venturi meter belonging to the Power 
Company, and a gate meter belonging to the consumer, were installed m 
the supply to each customer : the charge for power w'as to be based on the 
average reading of the two meters. The meters registered in air units, 
equivalent to Wo watt-hours. In the paper are described (a) Venturi and 
gate meters with elaborate recording mechanism ; (6) hmit and cut-ont 
valves to prevent any consumer taking more than his maximum allowable 
load ; (c) orifice meters, pulsating flow meters, fan proportional meters, 
and a steam meter : a full description of the calibration plant for meters 
on the Rand mines is also given. For this plant, see also Tunes Engineering 
Supplement, 23rd Feb. 1917. 

VerCturi mefers.— Walker {PhU. Mag, 41/286/1921 and 42/138/1921) 
suggests equations which would give a coefficient c greater than unity. 
Most engineers have stated that if c exceeds unity, the observations have 
been incoiiect. Walker bases his theory on the statement that the resist- 
ance to fluid flow may be written au+bu-, where a may be negative Since 
the loss of pressure varies at a lower rate than o may be negative in 
some cases ; on p, 138 Walker quotes values of c given in Eng. Eetes. Rec., 
85/542/1920, thus : 
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lo4a 

Hi = 

•178 

•112 

•038 

•017 

•010 

•007 

H, = 

•025 

•010 

•002 

•004 



c = 

•983 

1*000 

M12 

1-320 

1-411 

1-600. 


LedoTix {A7}}€r, Soc. C,E. Proc.^ 52/1787/1926) gives the value of c as 
•96 to •985 for Venturi meters of 4 in. to 30 in. diameter, employing 
19 difierent tubes ; c increased continuously as the velocity increased and 
became practically constant v'hen u>S ft/s if d>S in. ; it decreased quickly 
when u<4 ft/s. For velocities less than 2 ft/s, c decreases very rapidly 
as XI decreases. For 1-5 in. and 2-5 in. Venturi meters and u>8 ft/s, c was 
0*96 as against 0*98 for the bigger tubes. A variation in the divergence 
of the downstream angle of between 2^° and had no effect on c. 

Dawson (Gen. Elec. Rev., 23/153/1920) used a Thomas meter for measur- 
ing losses in large electric machines ; the rise of temperature of the cooling 
air in passing through the machines was measured, and the air was heated 
up further in the meter and the rise measured therein. If the machine 
heats the air from to Tg and the heater heats the air from To to Tg, then : 

Watts lost in machine/ watts given to heater=T 2 ^T 2 /T 3 — Tg. 

The volume of air to use =l'Tl(heater watts)/(T 3 — Tg). Dawson’s heater 
had nickel silver strips 0-015 in, by 1-5 in., with resistance 150 ohms per 

sq. ft. 1 mil thick. Each frame carried 25 kW with 139 amperes per 
ribbon (=6170 amp/in-), and the frames were put 8 in. apart. The rise 
of temperature of the ribbon was allowed to be 85° C. 

An illustrated description of the Thomas meter made by the Cambridge 
Instrument Company is given in Engng., 118/182/1924. 

Penney (Jour. A.I.E.E., 47/181/1928), for a Thomas meter, uses a pine 
wood or micarta square duct with sides insulated by cork board ; the 
wooden walls in the larger sizes are 1 in. thick. For meter flows of 1 to 
5 ft^/s Penney used a 3Jx3Jxl8 ft. meter. The rise of temperature was 
fneasured by means of 16 thermocouples ; with 40/rV per couple and 25 
couples in series 1° C. rise gave l?nV. The principal error was found to 
be in non-uniform heating. Tested against a Moss calibrated nozzle, the 
Thomas meter was 0-4 per cent, high, 0*8 per cent, low, and 1-5 per cent, 
low, in three different cases. 

Mercanton (Arch, des Sci., 2/511/1920 ; La Nature, 62/124/1924) describes 
an anemometer to register the maximum velocity of gusts of wind ; it has 
an inclined tube along which are small bulbs, which one after the other 
become filled with liquid as the pressure due to air velocity drives the liquid 
up the tube. By noticing which is the highest bulb filled with liquid, what 
has been the maximum velocity can be determined. The whole arrange- 
ment is mounted on a vane so that the inlet will face the direction of the 

air. The inclined tube is 35 cm long, 8 mm diameter ; the top bulb re- 
presents a velocity of 34*8 m/s. 

Fuwa (Jour. Ind. and Eng. CJiem., 15/230/1923) describes bubble meters 
for measuring small gas flows. Capillary tubes are satisfactory for flows 
of from 200 to 50,000 cm^/min, but for flows of SO-^ISO cm^/min Fuwa 
used a straight tip of internal diameter 8 mm discharging into the fluid 
and calibrated the flow against bubbles per minute. No difference was 
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caused by placing the tube at 10-15® from the vertical. Tubes with 
horizontal tips were unsatisfactory. 

Lafay (C R , 152/318/1911) describes how to determine the currents in 
a stream of air by introducing acetylene gas into the air current and noticing 
the shadows cast by a light ; acetylene is useful because of its high refractive 
index as compared with that of air. 

Huguenard {C.R , 177/744/1923) describes the measurement of air 
currents by photographing the shadow of a cloud of hot air created by 
one electric spark as thrown on the sensitised plate from the light of another 
spark. The cloud of hot ait is displaced by the air currents, and if the second 
spark is timed properly the position of the shadow on the plate enables 
the air velocity to be known. 

Rutten {De Ing , 39/261/1924) describes measurement of steam flow by 
injecting ammonia solution of known strength into the steam by means 
of compressed air or nitrogen, and measuring the concentration at a point 
later on in the flow. The ratio of ammonia to steam by weight should 
be between 0 001 and 0-0001 , which will not harm brass fittings. The 
method was found to give the quantity of steam to within 1-5 per cent, 
of the value obtained by weighing the condensate. The ammonia injected 
was measured by noting the drop in height of liquid in the containing 
vessel. 

Turner (Ckem. and Met. Eng , 30/633/1924) describes the measurement 
of air supplied to blast furnaces by allowing anhydrous ammonia vapour to 
be sucked m and noting the proportion of a mm onia in the air at a later stage. 

Armstrong [Jour. Inst Fuel, 1/161/1928) gives particulars of orifice 
meters for measuring steam flow which can be slipped into a main between 
two flanges. The ring with the plate is ^ in thick, and two |-in. copper 
tubes are embedded m the ring, with the end of one facing the stream and 
the end of the other facing downstream ; the orifice plate is of steel 

plate bevelled at 45“ divergently. Armstrong emphasises the necessity for 
metering steam like any other material used in a factory or works, in ord«5f 
to obtain a knowledge of the losses due to leaks and faulty valves. Lees, 
at the Imperial Chemical Works, Bellingham, emphasises the same point, 
Armstrong’s paper also contains a mathematical discussion of Backstrom’s 
work on orifice flow, following up the hues of Muller, in accordance with 
Eq 8 33 and onwards. 

Precautions to be taken when using steam meters are described by 
Hodgson [Jour. Inst Fuel, 2/17/1928), and Beehler [Amer. Soc. Nav. Engr , 
37/532/1925) describes such meters for use on ships , meters suitable for 
ventilation work on ships are mentioned by Freudenthal (Z.V.D.I., 
64/371/1920), Bohn’s Zelenka steam meter, compensated for pressure 
variations so that the scale is proportional to the quantity, is described 
in Z.V.D.I., 69/1523/1925. 

Nitzschmann [FeuerungstechniJc, 9/177/1920) describes an electrical 
meter for measuring superheated steam. It is arranged so that the two 
coils in the meter have voltages applied to them proportional to the func- 
tions of pi, and T in the equation 


3600M== 


471000T-lfi0pi 
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using an equation for density of steam, r = l/?J^=47*lT/^i~0’0160 m^/kg. 

is in atmospheres absolute. 

\\ ooley (Gen. Eh'c. Rev., 27/182 1924) describes an electric flow meter 
arranged so thar the difference of pressure at an orifice will affect the 
height of a mercury column which is in the secondary of a transformer ; 
the primary current can then be made to be a measure of the flow. 

Becker {Zeit. Inst. K., 45/44/1925) describes an indicating meter show- 
ing the velocity and direction of air flow. The instrument is like a weather 
cock with a flat disc facing the wind : this disc is moveable under the 
control of a spring in a horizontal direction, and by its motion cuts out the 
electrical resistance of one ammeter. Kotation about a vertical axis 
causes resistance to be altered in another circuit and controls the pointer 
of another ammeter. The readings of the ammeters wiU show the velocity 
and direction of the wind. 

Spitzglass (.4??2cr. Soc. M.E. Jour., 41/429,487/1919) describes a Pitot 
tube associated with an electrical wattmeter in such a way that the watt- 
meter reads quantities of flow. The differential pressure of the Pitot tube 
acts on mercury, into which a scries of wires of different lengths dip, so 
that as the mercury alters its level these wires cut in resistance and affect 
the current in the wattmeter. The advantage is that the wattmeter can 
be placed in a convenient position to be read, no matter where the Pitot 
tube is placed. 

Freeman (Poiccr, 56/100S/1922) describes a similar meter made by 
‘‘ Republic Flow Meters of Chicago, except that pressures are read at either 
side of an orifice. 

The Hyperho electric meter (Power, 57/1024/1923) consists of a rect- 
angular hyperbolic elbow which creates a pressure difference when fluid 
flows round it ; the pressure difference affects mercury in a U-tube, and 
there are a number of nickel rods of various lengths supported above and 
in the mercury, depending upon the height of the mercury. The current 
flowing depends upon which rods make contact. 

Smith (Inst. Auto. Engr. Proc., 13/437/1918) describes meters to measure 
the flow of petrol to carburettors. Riug {Engng., 115/456,481/1923) 
gives tables for determining the air supplied to petrol engines, using sharp- 
edged orifices and baffle boxes to reduce the fluctuations due to engine 
pulsations. 

Archer (Jour. Sci. liist., 3/410/1926) describes the measurement of 
quantities of 7‘7-13'5 cm^/s by allowing the air to discharge from jets and 
impinge upwards on one vane and downwards on another vane ; the vanes 
are rotatable about a horizontal axis ; the torque produced by the jets is 
balanced by either mechanical or electrical means, and thus velocities can 
be read. 

Hodgson (Jour. Sci. Inst., 6/25S/1929) describes the Kent turbine meter 
for gas. The difference of pressure at two sides of an orifice inserted in 
a 2-fr. long fitting in mains from 4 in. to SO in. diameter, placed between 
two right-angle bends, causes gas to discharge through two jets placed on 
opposite sides of a turbine, the revolutions of which are proportional to 
the quantity of gas except at very small rates of fiow. The weight of the 
turbine and its damping vanes are carried by a mercury float. The counter 
mechanism and indicators are in a sealed chamber, and are driven by a 
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magnetic drive, so that there is no axle joint to be made tight. The accuracy 
of the turbine meter can be tested by j oining up a manometer to the orifice 
and comparing its readings with those of the counter, provided it is assumed 
that the proper proportion of the whole flow still passes through the turbine. 
Only a small proportion of the whole flow goes through the turbine meter. 

Dupin (C.R , 188/546/1929) describes a meter consisting of a disc which 
faces the fluid, and carries a cylindrical drum sliding inside a hollow box ; 
the cylinder is one plate of a condenser and its movement alters the electrical 
capacity of the circuit of an oscillator ; a second oscillator acting as a 
detector can be tuned to the first one, and thus can be calibrated to read 
the velocity of the air current affecting the disc. 
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:i.— SYMBOLS USED. 

Meaning, 

pis constant, 
ioefficient of delivery. 

„ of velocity. 

„ of contraction, 
jametcr of pipe. 

„ of orifice. 

Liameters, 

033 of head in friction, 
orco of gravity, 
eet of head of finid. 

„ of liquid, density m', in U-tuh^. 
aches of water in U-tubc. 
oefficienfc ol delivery, Mudor's. 
uantities. 
cnsities. 

ensity of liquid in U-tube. 
ensitics of gas in gas-holder, 
•ressures „ t» « , 

pressures. 

olume flowing per second, 
atio of orifico area to pipe area, 
rca of pipe. 

„ of orifice in sq, ft, 

„ „ in inches, 

smpera turns. 

„ in gas-holder, 
elocities. 
olumes. 

olume of gas-holders, 
itio of pressures less unity. 

„ of throat area to pipe area, 
idex of adiabatic expansion, 
aefficient of friction in pipe. 

„ „ in jets. 

Decific gravity of gas. 

„ „ of liquid in U-tuhe. 

„ heat of gas. 

atio of pressures. 
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Theory of tube — Derivation of formula — Velocity distribution in pipe — Ratio of mean 
to maximum velocity — Correction factors when Pitot tube readings are taken at 
various points — Graphical solution for the mean velocity — Various forms of tips 
used — ^Equations for quantities obtained from Pitot tube readings. 

The great number of reports dealing with this subject, and its general 
interest, make it desirable to allot a whole chapter to it. ^The various 
points which come under investigation are : — - 

(a) The theories on which this method of measurement is based. 

(h) The theories concerning the distribution of velocity in the pipe, 
which distribution is generally measured across a diameter : finding this 
distribution is called “ making a velocity traverse of the pipe.” 

(c) The various forms of mouthpiece used to obtain the static pressure 
in the pipe. 

(d) The various forms of mouthpiece used to get the velocity pressure, 
or dynamic pressure : this pressure is called “ velocity inches ” by some 
writers, when measured in inches of water gauge. 

AYe have not been able to keep all these factors separate, as they are inter- 
mingled with each other, and in the various papers they are not kept 
separate ; but the conclusions, which are practically agreed upon, are : — 

1. The velocity, u={2gH)K 

2. The velocity distribution curve tends to be elliptical or trapezoidal. 

3. A small opening in the side of the pipe gives the static pressure correctly. 

4. A small opening of any form, placed facing the flow along the axis 
of flow, will give the static plus the dynamic pressure correctly. 

A. Theories. 

One should have clearly in one’s mind the difierent velocities under 
discussion, and the pressure produced by them in a Pitot tube. We have : — 


U =niean velocity in the pipe 

Feet 
of fluid. 

H 

Inches 
of wator, 

ir 

= maximum velocity in the pipe . 



Uj. = velocity at the centre of the pipe ; this 

He 

. . 

is usually taken as U«. 

XJ' =the apparent velocity as given by a 

H' 


multiple tube. 

« =the velocity at any point at any time 

H 

ir 

Uq =the mean velocity at a point over a 

. • 

.. 

period of time. 
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The theoretical pressure due to the velocity, which should be given fay 
the Pitot tubes, is denoted by the H symbols. 

The ordinary formula for Pitot tubes giving the velocity of the fluid 
impinpng on the mouth is «=( 25 H)* : one proof of this is simple. Con- 
sider the flow of tlie fluid into or out of the tube. If a head exists in 
the tube, the velocity of efflux out of the mouthpiece would be, 

«,={2yHi)i (9-01) 

Now, if the fluid is flowing towards the tube with a velocity «, the relative 
motion into the mouthpiece is m — u^, and the fluid will flow into the mouth 
at this rate until the pressure in the tube has been increased to give a velocity 
of effiux=:w : this occurs when 'K=ii^/{2g). Therefore the head will be 
as given in the usual formula. 

Taylor (Trans. Amer. Sac. Nav. and Mar Engr., 13/9/1905} deduces 
the formula from the theory concerning the adiabatic flow of gases in orifices. 
We have. 


if Pi=pressure at the back of the tube, where «=0, 
P 2 = ,, in the pipe where the flow is 


The work done by the gas in expanding from Pj to Pj 
velocity, and 

creates the 


ij- (9 02) 

In the Pitot tube case we assume that the process is reversed, and that 
air flowing at a velocity u impinges on the mouthpiece and creates the 
pressure Pj — Pj( 1 + A). Then 


. (9 03) 

in which it is a small fraction. 

Expanding the term in brackets to three terms, we get, 



. (9-04) 

1., . . . 

J) 05) 

giving «*= 2yH (1 + 0 355 £ - 0 203£*) . 

when n= 1-404, for adiabatic flow. 

. (9 0G) 


Then M=-v/2jn(M52, 1-017, 1-0035), when ^:=0-l, 0 05, 0 01. 

For air work, if Z;=0 0125, and the correction for k becomes 

negligible. . 

One of the very early theories was that the pressure in the Pitot tube 
was due to the destruction of the momentum of the flowing fluid, and it 
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impingiDg on the mouthpiece was brought t< 
rest there. If all the momentum were destroyed, 


^^^^ (»m)(area) 


= (Pj— P2)(area' 


(9*07 


giving 


g m 


{9-07a; 


This formula has been conclusively proved to be wrong. 

Threlfall (Proc. Mech, Eiigr., — /24:5/190I) deals with this question. 
i45 it IS obAUous that the air striking the tube is not brought to rest, but is 
diverted and flows past the tube, one can think of the existence of a cone- 
shaped mass of air in front of the mouth against which the flowing air 
strikes. Lord Eayleigh and Kirchoff investigated the pressure due to the 
impact of a fluid on a long thin lamina, the length of which may be neglected, 
and showed that an amount 0-440 of the total momentum of the fluid was 
destroyed at the lamina. In this case the proper formula for the velocity 
as given hy the impact tube would be. 


«=/(«)(25rH)l^K(2^ft)l. . , . (9*0S) 

where /(w) ^ some function of the velocity, which in ordinary practice 
becomes unity, or something very near unity. 


B. Distribution of velocity. 

This section deals with the distribution of the velocity of flow across 
the tube and the relationship between the maximum velocity the 
velocity at the centre Uc, and the mean velocity U. A study of the literature 
on the subject indicates that a distribution of the trapezoidal nature is 
most likely for turbulent flow. For non-turbulent, stream-line, or viscous 



Fig. 9-1. — Theory of velocity distrihu- FiO. 9- 1a. — ^Trapczoidal dis.ribution of 
tion in a pipe. velocity. 


flow the distribution is parabolic. Some writers have suggested that the 
(b'stribution may be elliptical rather than parabolic when the flow departs 
from the stream-line condition ; here we shall merely mention some facts 
for the diilcrent types of distribution. If the distribution is elliptical, we 
can take the velocity at the surface of the pipe as B ft/sec and at the 
centre as BA*=B(1+-) ft/sec. Then wc have ; 
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Velocity at a point r is «, =sB+A sin 0 . . (9*09, 

also r=Rco3 0, and dr=— Esin . . (9‘10) 

Then (mean vel.)X (area) = quantity = US— f«dr2}7f . . (9-11) 


The mean ordinate of the ellipsoid ia (2/3)A, ao that the mean velocity is 
given by 

U=B+{2/3)A .... (9-12) 



Heenan €<ftel Qri^s’ Vf>» 



*Sonde' > RosenmuHer 

Fio. 9 2 —Forms of Pitot tubes. 


If the distribution is parabolic, we need to find the mean height of the 
paraboloid , then U=iU|, and the mean velocity occurs at a point where 
R'=’706R. If the distribution is elliptical, we need to find the mean height 
of the ellipsoid ; then U=fU,, and the mean velocity occurs at a point 
where R'=‘745E. If the distribution is trapezoidal, the mean velocity 
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will depend upon tlie slope of the line AB in fig. 9’1 a, or on the ratio p/R, 
which we shall call 5 ; then 


U/U^=l-s+sV3. 



•903 

•813 

•730 

•653 

•583 

•333 

when s = 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

1*0 

and R'/R= 

•906 

•837 

•781 

•738 

•708 

•666, 


The value s—l-O never occurs in practice. It is probable that s for turbulent 
flow is always less than *15. Lorenz {Phys. Zeif., 26/557/1925) discusses 
the trapezoidal distribution and states that in turbulent flow there is a 
very rapid increase of velocity from zero at the boundary, point A, up to 
point B, and he calls this portion PrandtFs layer. After a long mathe- 
matical discussion he shows how roughness is related to the number of 
whirls in the gas. Another discussion on turbulent flow is given by Hopf 
(Ann, der Phys,, 59/538/1919). 

Karman's theory about turbulent flow, which is well established, is as 
follows : The friction varies as IT” in smooth tubes, where U is the mean 
velocity. The distribution of velocity across a circular pipe is such that 
the velocity ii at a distance r from the centre or at a distance y from the 
wall is represented by : 

u— B(R— r)^=?/®, where B is a constant . . (9T3) 

Then n and x are related by the expression : 


72 


2 


l+x_l 



(9-14) 


In rough tubes ^ should vary as d~~^, which Fromm found agreed with liis 
tests, where 2x— *314, x— *157, 72—1*73. 

Krey {Zeit, any. 7/107/1927) disagrees with Lorenz’s theory and 

also with Prandtl and Karman for the distribution of velocity, Karman’s 
formula is 

u=U,„[l-r/E]i/7 


which Krey would rather put as 


where r is the distance from the centre of the pipe. These agree fairly well 
with facts, but they make dii I dr— infinity when r=R. 

Other authors suggest that the formula should be 



where a is a small constant. Elrey thinks this is best. 

Stanton (Proc, Boy, Soc,, 97/413/1920) carried out researches on fiow 
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at the boundaries of pipes, ■when the flow was turbulent. In 1911 he found 
that the thickness of viscous flow in pipes 4'9 and 7*4 cm diameter was 
certainly less than 0-5 mm. To investigate the flow at the boundary he 
used a Pitot tube of external dimensions 0-1 by 0‘8 ram, with an opening 
0*05 by 0-75 mm. The pipe was 7*14 mm diameter and the mean velocity 
was kept below 580 cm/sec. The velocity, «, =Ue(l— eo that at a 
distance of O-IO mm from the wall, m= 58 cm/sec if Uj= 1050 cm/sec. Tests 
were carried out at values of X from 2000 to 5000, and the surface friction 
F was plotted against velocities; it was shown that F (in dyne/cm) =tt". 
The values of n were as follows for various distances from the wall : — 

n = 1-5 1-33 1-20 1-16 

distance =- 0-28 0-178 0-127 0 076 cm, 

showing that the flow was still turbulent. Other tests were made in a 
12-7 cm pipe with a velocity of 2900 cm/sec , X was found to be 250,000, 
and the stream-line flow was at less than 0 05 mm from the boundary. 
A Pitot tube was then placed right in the boundary, and it was found 
that at the boundary there existed viscous flow, with m= 0 as the limiting 
value. The velocity distribution will only be regular if there is no obstruc- 
tion or bend just preceding the place where the traverse is made In the 
case of trapezoidal distribution there is only one ring on which the mean 
velocity occurs, and as the change of velocity with the distance from the 
centre is very great, it will not be feasible to find the point at which to 
measure the mean velocity accurately. If one uses Pitot tubes to deduce 
the velocity, the only suitable way is to make a traverse of the pipe with 
the Pitot tube, or to use a senes of tubes placed across the pipe. 

If a " multiple ” tube is used (fig. 9-2, Spitzglass, Wing) the pressure 
difference registered will be a mean of all the pressures existing at the 
orifices ; currents of air will be flowing in at the onfices near the centre 
of the pipe and out of those nearer the edges, where the velocities are less. 
With trapezoidal distribution, with s very small, the multiple tube would 
be giving the pressure due to U, assuming none of the multiple tube open- 
ings go outside into the p area 

Another method of taking readings is to take a series with the Pitot 
tube placed in positions on the circumferences of circles enclosing areas 
0*1, 0-3, 0-5, 0-7, and 0-9 of the total area , the tube should register the 
mean velocity in the areas, each of which is 0 2 of the total area, viz. 
those lying between 0 and 0-2, 0-2 and 0-4, 0*4 and 0-6, 0-6 and 0 8, and 
0-8 and 1-0 of the total area. 

Burnham’s method is to take readings at equidistant points along a 
diameter and to find the mean velocity by a graphical construction, as 
explained by Eq. 9' 18 and fig. 9-4, 

Both the last-mentioned methods are good, but they involve taking 
a number of readings for each particular state of flow. If it is known that 
the distribution and flow are reasonably constant, one reading at a particular 
point will be sufficient. It would be advantageous if in all cases, when a 
number of readings are taken, the investigators would obtain and state the 
two ratios (o) mean to maximum velocity, and (6) the position of the mean 
velocity in relation to the centre. 
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Table 9*1. — Velocity Distribution in Pipes, 


Distance R' at which the mean velocity exists. 

R'/R. 

Anderson 



•800 

Darcy 



•6S9 

Burnham 



•700 

Elliptical distribution . 



■745 

Griggs 



•650 

Innes 



•660 

JIoss 



•700 
r ’775 
-{ *750 
1-770 

Threlfall . 


• 


Ratio of mean velocity U to velocity Uc at the centre. 


Busey 

Cramp 

Knecland 

Loeb 

M^^Etroy . 
3Ioigne . 
Pannell . 
Rowse 
Spitzglass 
Teago 
Thielfall . 
Weymouth 


•950 

•SOO - -900 
•753 

•910 - -930 
•7S4, -820 
•SoS -- -860 
•500 - -SIO 
•900 
•910 

•910 (special) 
•873 
•853 


Stanton and Pannell {PlnL Trans., 214/199/1914:) investigated the value 
of U/U^, which for stream-line motion should he 4, and found that this 
varied from about 0*50 to 0*81 as the values of uD/p varied from 2000 up 
to 70,000. The variation is shown in fig. 9 ’3. Obviously when D is large, 
the value will become about 0-81. 


C, D. Notes on various tests and forms of tip used. 

The rest of the chapter contains a discussion on various articles on 
this question : repetition has been avoided as much as possible. 

Imies (Fan, p. 84) states that the Prussian Alining Commission, in their 
tests at Breslau in 1884, found that the mean velocity, U, in a pipe, existed 
at a ilistance 0-6611 from the centre, when the velocity distribution was 
measured by means of anemometers. On p. 73 he gives the theory of the 
Pitot tube, and includes a good description of Keenan’s tests upon the 
various forms of tip used for static pressures. 

Busey (Power, 37/156/1913) has given a short paper on Pitot tubes, 
and refers to Kneeland’s work. Busey says that it is usual to take, 

mean velocity, U=(0*87-0*9l)no, 
but that one should take U =0-95Uc 

or mean ^ =0-894^ at the axis for square ducts. 

=0-904^ „ „ round „ 

White (Jour. Assoc. Eng. Soc., 27/34/1901) deals with Pitot tubes used 
for measuring the flow of water j he found that the dynamic head was 
practically u-l(2g) in all cases, and that, if the constant of the tube, K, 
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differed from unity to a small extent, the constant as found by any mettod 
of rating was the same, so that it was immaterial what method was em- 
ployed. He made some experiments to determine the manner in which a 
falling jet of water spread out upon a flat plate, and also tested the normal 
pressure of a jet falling vertically upon a plate, the pressure being measured 
by Pitot tubes associated with small openings placed diametrically across 
the plate In no case did the pressure rise above the value as given by 



u^l(2g ) . this proved conclusively that the equation of impact rt=(yH)^ 
could not be true. 

Williams, Hubbell, and Fenkel {Trans. Amer. Soc G E., 47/1/1902) 
deal very fully with the flow of water, and on p. 64 come to the conclusion 
that the ratio U/U„=0-84. The traverse made by Pitot tubes showed 
elliptical distribution, and also gave the velocity at the centre as twice the 
velocity at the surface of the pipe, or A=B. Anyone interested specially 
in the flow of water would find the whole of vol, 47 interesting. 
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Boyd and Judd (Eng. hexes, 51/318/1901) made a series of experiment 
to determine the value of the coefficient K for Pitot tubes of various forms ; 
they found that K was the same, no matter what the shape and size of the 
impact tube were, as long as the orifice was placed along the axis of flow. 
In these tests there was no trouble with the static pressure, as the Ineasure- 
ments were taken in water issuing from an orifice : the static pressure 
outside the vessel was read. The velocity was found to be constant all 
across the jet, except close to the surface ; even there it was uncertain if 
the apparently lower velocities were not due to the Pitot tube mouthpiece 
not being whoUy immersed in the fluid. Eeferences are made to Eobinson’s 
and Preeman's experiments made in 1886 and in 1889. 

Berry (Proc. Engr, Chib, Phil., 27/167/1910) deals with the rating of 
Pitot tubes for use in water. He found that the constant was not always 
unity, but that it is found accurately by any method of rating. His experi- 
ments were carried out with velocities of flow 1 to 8 ft/sec ; he rated 
tubes by dragging them at known rates through water, and by noting 
the velocities of floats in streams. 

Gregory (Trans. Amer. Soc. Mech. Engr., var. ref.) gives various papers 
concerning Pitot tubes. In 22/262/1901 he deals with centrifugal pumps 
and finds the quantities delivered by this method. In 25/1 8-1/1 901 he gives 
a re-Hune of Pitot tube tests, and gives drawings of tubes for which the con- 
stant is unity. In 30/350/1908 he gives curves showing the velocity dis- 
tribution, and also showing the pressure distribution for water flowing 
round bends. He found the same value for 2=A/B=:l-00, as White had 
found. Gregory explains his method of taking readings thus. To deter- 
mine where these shall be taken, the pipe is divided up into circular areas 
containing 0-1, 0*3, 0-5, 0*7, 0-9 of the total area ; readings are taken on 
the circumferences of these circles, whose radii are 0*316E, 0-51SE, 0-707E, 
0-837E, 0-91:9E. The areas of the first circle and the last concentric ring 
are each O-IOS, and the areas of the other rings are all 0-20S. Batten and 
Treat use the same method. 

Burnham (Eng. Nexus, 51/660/1905) describes tests made to determine 
the tube constant K. The theoretical velocity of the fluid striking the 
tube is given by, 

t/=lS'23(/////0^ (9T5) 

and the actual velocity is =K(2gh' / tn)^. 

He found that K was practically unity, and comes to the conclusion 
that wherever it is found to be very difierent from 1*0, this has been due to 
a faulty reading of the static pressure. The mean velocity in the pipe 
occurred at a distance 0-70E from the centre. The static pressure was 
measured by means of a slit IJ in. long and in. wide on the under side 
of the impact tube. 

Threlfall (Proc. Inst. Mech. Engr., — /21:5/1904) mentions tests made 
upon a Pitot tube in which the static pressure was taken from a thin- 
walled tube projecting into the pipe : in this case there was a large suction 
efiect, and the relation between the velocity and the difierence between 
the static and dynamic pressures was of the form H=I*(i/)”, where n was 
greater than 2, but the difierence between that curve and the curve H=X’(u)- 
was not very great, and at one point the two curves cut. Of course, if a 
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tube with the suction effect is employed, the amount of suction will vary 
with the velocity, and it is not ceitam that the amount of suction is always 
equivalent to u-l{2g). Threlfall determined the true velocity of the air 
by injecting smoke into the air current, and noting the time taken for the 
smoke to reach the open end of the pipe, which was about 110 ft. long. 
The first appearance of the smoke was a measure of the masimum velocity, 
and following this appearance there was a smoky cloud, after which the 
cloud trailed off and hung about the surface of the pipe, where the velocity 
was a minimum. The mean velocity was taken as the mean of the veloa- 
ties given by the first appearance of the smoke and by the time when it 
vanished. Threlfall found that the shape of the velocity curve varied 
considerably. Darcy says that for water the mean velocity occurs on the- 
circle whose radius is 0-689R ; but in no case did Threlfall find this for air. 
He found that the mean occurred where Il'=0'775E, while in one test 
where the readings were taken 10 yd. from a hend the mean occurred where 
R'=0 90B The ratio of the mean to masimum v'elocity was fairly con- 
sistently 0-873 ; but he considered that if only one reading was to be taken 
it was best to take this at E'— 0-775R, and assume that this gave the mean 
velocity, rather than to take the reading at the centre and deduce the mean 
by multiplvnng by the factor 0-873. It is better to take the reading at the 
centre, according to Loeb. 

Threlfall desenbes a gas meter which embodies the Pitot tube principle : 
this consists of a small gas-holder immersed partly in oil ; the gas on the 
outside is m communication with the impact opening of a Pitot tube, and 
the gas in the inside is in communication with the static pressure. When 
there is any flow in the pipe, the bell-shaped holder tends to sink in the oil, 
and this tendency is balanced partly by a weight and partly by an electro- 
magnet. The force of the magnet depends on the (current)®, and the force 
on the holder on the (velocity)®, or (quantity)®, so that the current in the 
magnet will represent the quantity flowing if the gas-holder is in cqui- 
libnmn, and the temperature and pressure in the pipe are kept constant. 

If the current in the magnet is not sufficient to balance the air pressure on 
the holder, the holder w^ move downwards and, by means of a long arm, 
will make an electric contact, which controls the supply of water to a cistern " 
in this water is a float attached to the arm of a rheostat in the electro-magnet 
circuit. The moment the gas-holder makes the first contact, the current 
in the electro-magnet is increased, and this will tend to attract the holder 
and break the contact. If at first the electro-majmet is too strong, owiny 
to a decrease in the quantity flowing and to a reduction in the pressure 
on the top of the holder, then the atm makes a contact which causes a 
reduction m the current strength in the magnet 

Threlfall {Jour, Inst Ehc Engr., 33/31/1903) deals with the measure- 
ment of ait used to cool electneal machinery, and discusses the use of 
Pitot tubes in a 21-in. diam. pipe. He states that a small hole bored in the 
side of the pipe gives the static pressure correctly, but that a hole bored 
in the flat base of a very flat cone is equally good : this was used by Heenan 
(see fig. 9 ’2), hut the disadvantage of using it lies in the difficulty of intro- 
ducing it into the pipe. The formula for Htot tubes if half the momentum 
is destroyed is. 
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bufe Threlfall found that in practice 


u=l-377{p/m)i . , . , (9*17) 

giving K=0'975. u is in cm, p is in dync/cm^, in is in gin/cm^ li is in mm 
of water, and then « = The distribution of the velocity is not 

uniform, and it may be taken generally that the mean velocity exists at 
distance 0-750R from the centre. Threlfall also says that the distribu- 
tion is not afiected by any alterations in the mean velocity, and is there- 
fore independent of the quantity flowing. 

On his p. 37 he gives a table showing how the position of the mean 
velocity varied from 0'721Il to 0'S63R in various tests, and concludes that 
the mean value 0’77R is a reasonable one to choose. 


Taylor [Amer, Nav. Arch, and Mar. Engr., 13/9/1905) gives a long de- 
scription of the flow of air in ventilating ducts in ivarships, and describes 
minutely the use of Pitot tubes and the various formula) for use with them. 
His Pitot tube is shown in his Plate 7, and consists of a long tube with a 
slot in the side to give the static pressure (see fig. 9*2). He tested this 
opening for static pressure by placing it in a jet of air flowing from an 
orifice into the atmosphere, and states that the pressure as read by the static 
opening w’as always greater than the atmospheric pressure, but that this 
pressure decreased gradually as the tube was moved away from the orifice : 
he states that if there had been a suction effect in the static opening the 
pressure registered would^ have been less than atmosphere ; this is not 
quite certain, because the pressure in the jet was evidently not constant, 
and might have been higher than was registered if there had been no suction 
effect at all. WTien testing the flow in pipes, he read the mean pressure 
as given by ten tubes placed at various distances from the centre of the 
pipe : all the djmamic mouthpieces were connected to one si^Io of the U 
gauge. The corrections re- q 

quired ivhen the velocity is 
rend in this way have already 
been discussed. 

Thomas {Jour. FranhUn 
lm(., 172/411/1911), in de- 
scribing his electric meter, 
deals \rith the comparison 
of his meter with readings 
taken with the Pitot tube 
and w'ith a Venturi meter : he 
cmplo 3 's a graphical method q 
to determine the mean velo- 
city as follows (see fig. 9 ‘4) : — 



Draw a base line OC to 
represent the radius of the 
pipe : take a Pitot tube read- 


Fig. 9’4.— Mcthml of fmdinc tho mean vclocily in n 
pipe from Pitot tubo n-ading? taken at various 
|x)inls in tlio pipv. 


ing at a distance r=OA from ^ 

t!\o centre, and lot the reading be h. Prcct a perpendicular CQ from C-, 
and mark off CQ' = (//)5 ; join Q' and 0: erect a perpondirular from A, 
which cuts OQ' at P: P is a point on a curve whicii ropre-ents the total 
flow. Draw* a line OC^ so that the triangle OCC =:aro.'i under the cnr\e 
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OPC; CO' then represents the head H due to the mean Telocity in the 
same nnits as h The prooi is as iolloivs : — 

The mean velocity U is such that 


= j (2j7t) dr u 




(918) 

(919) 




-2ffarcaOPC=27rAOCC' . 


(9-20) 


2^AOCC'=rIlH»= 


'27rj u dr 

B(2?)‘ 

Therefore U==(2yH)*, so that H gives the mean velocity. 

Anderson (IffcA. Engr., 27/635/1911) describes tests made by rotating 

^ Pitot tubes in air, the tubes having 

/ various forms of tips ■ the tests were 
\ N. /I determine the best angle at 

/ /j which to place the vanes of blowers. 

^ ^ He states that a Pitot tube placed in 

front of an air duct from which air is 
flowing will give a reading A=«*/(2y)t 
but makes no statement as to where 
the tube should be placed relative to 
the centre of the duct ; it is probable 
that the reading would vary with the 
position. If a tube is rotated about an 
axis through 0 (fig. 9‘5), the suction 
head due to the centrifugal force is 
if the velocity of A is « ' Anderson 
found that the head read on the gauge 


Bab 

Fig. 9*5. — Pitot tobes a 
Anderson. 


: d 

iis(^ by 


when 0=0'^ or had negative values 

tfi ffS 

< — > ^ when 6> 0^ <30’ 


when 0=30“ or >30“. 


This would confirm Gehhardt’s statement that bevelling the end of the 
static tube does away with the suction effect : but the exact amount 
of bevelling is perhaps doubtful, Anderson’s experiments tend to show 
that the suction effect will always overbalance the impact effect, and 
therefore, if a tube is rotated about 0 (fig. 9*5), air will flow out of the 
mouthpiece in a forward direction, due to the centrifugal force overcoming 
the impact force. 

In testing the output from blowers, Anderson determined the quantities 
by means of tube readings taken where R'=0'8R from the centre, assuming 
that the mean velocity existed there : in his fig. 9, p. 637, it appears that 
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this velocity might easily have been more than the mean velocity, and 
that the quantities calculated from the Pitot tube readings would be 
perhaps greater than those actually delivered. ° 

Batten (Proc. Amer, Gas Inst,, 6/369/1911) describes a method of 
regulating the flow in large gas mains suppling a town, wlierc the terminal 
pressure is to be constant, whatever quantity of gas is being transmitted 
dowm the main : incidentally he mentions the determination of quantities 
by means of Pitot tubes, where the velocity is onl}" 5 to 20 ft/scc. He used 
a U-gauge wdth one leg on a small slope, to measure the very small pressures 
which were to be registered. The tube he first used was made suitable 
for inserting in the mains through a 1-in. hole drilled in the gas main : this 
tube is shovm in his Plate 8. The static end was quite straight and pro- 
jected into the jnpe, and had a large suction effect ; this was afterwards 
discarded in favour of a separate 1-in. pipe let into the side of the pipe, 
which gave the static pressure correctly to witliin 1 per cent. 

Griggs {Jour. Gas Lighting^ 120/670/1912) deals with tlie measurement 
of gas flow by means of Pitot tubes, and states that there is little information 
published on the subject ; but his paper seems to be based upon Batten's 
paper : as mentioned by the editor of the journal in a later issue. He 
first used a static tube projecting into the tube, and found a large suction 
effect (fig. 9*2) ; then he used a tube with a coned monthificce, which 
overcame the suction effect ; later on he used as the static mouthpiece 
an opening in the side of the pipe where the dynamic mouthpiece entered 
the pipe, and this lie found quite satisfactory. He also found that a 
combination mouthpiece in which the static pressure was taken from small 
holes less than 0-0 1 in. in diameter gave a tube constant — unity ±l per cent. 
In his tests, wliich were made on gas fio\ring at velocities up to 35 ft/scc, 
he used a U-gaugc with one sloping limb, and found that the mean velocity 
occurred where K'==0-65R. He says that the readings should be taken in 
concentric areas, but makes no mention of how the mean velocity slioxild 
be obtained, and is not clear as to what concentric areas should be chosen. 
His results as to the amount of suction cxjicricnccd vdth different kinds of 
tips arc interesting. The tip with a bevel of 60° gave a .suction effect just 
about equal to the velocity head. The other forms gave a smaller suction. 

Knccland {Traris. Awrr. tSoc. Mcch. Engr., 37/1137/1911) describes 
tests made upon a 21-in. pipe line, which was to be used for the trans- 
mission of coal by means of a current of air; this current was ])rodnced 
by a Roots blower exhausting the pipe line, and the coal was carried in a 
finely divided state with the air along the pipe. He givc.s a good deal of 
information concerning the various forms of Pitot tubes. 

In his tests he used (1) the Gobhardt tube, which was fir.st produced 
by Burnham, the static opening of which is made \rith a bevel ; (2) the 
Taylor tube (fig. 9 ‘2) ; (3) the United States tube, which consists of a tube 
of seamless cold-drawn steel with one end bent towards the current of air. 
the static pressure being measured from a hole drilled in the pipe line. 
Kneoland comes to tlie conclusion that this Inst form of tube is the best 
for use with air fiowing at high velocities, such as he used, i.c. from 50 to 
dOO ft/scc, whereas the other types arc satisfactory for low velocities, but 
they require careful handling, being much more delicate itistnnnentv, 

Gebliardt (Trans, Amcr. Soc. Mcch. Engr., 31^101/1909) describe? 
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various forms of Pitot tube which were in use at the Armour Technological 
Institute for the measurement of steam flow. Besides the ordinary in- 
dicating flow meters, integrating flow meters with electrical and mechanical 
control are descnbed : the latter suggest the forms of the British Thomson- 
Houston meters for steam and air. He states that the bevelling of the 
end of the static tube opening will do away with the suction effect. 

Crewson (Comp. Air, 17/6636/1912), when using Pitot tubes for measur- 
ing flow, began his testing with a static tube projecting from the waffs of 
the tube, and soon found it incorrect. If he had been aware of previous 
work on the subject, this fact could have been known, and the time during 
which incorrect results were obtained might have been saved. 

Treat (Trans. Amer. Soc. Mcch. Enpr., 31/1019/1912) describes tests 
made upon centrifugal fans, and mentions Pitot tubes : he does not alto- 
gether agree with other experimenters as to what tubes are suitable. He 
found that two -02-10. holes bored in a J-in brass tube ^ in. thick 
gave correct readings, but that if the holes were ^ in. in diameter the 
Pitot readings were faulty : a slot 2} in. long and ^ in. wide gave read- 
inga as much as 11 per cent, wrong : this last tube was the type of tube 
used by Taylor. A slot | in long and -01 in. wide gave fairly true results. 
He calibrated the tubes by rotating them in air at a known speed. He 
suggests dividing up the area into half as many circles as there are to 
be readings, to get the mean velocity in a pipe, and then taking readings 
on the circumference of circles which dinde the concentric areas equally. 

Spitzglass (Proc. Amer. Gas Insi., 9/615/1914) gives the particuJais 
which are required in drawing up specifications for blowers, and describes 
the methods of testing them. He says that when using the Taylor tube 
the mean velocity is 0 91 of the velocity read at the centre of the pipe ; 
but why this should depend upon the type of tube used is not stated. 

The Pitot tube equation is, 

u=(2^A'5-2/hO* . . . (9-22) 

if water is the liquid in the H-gauge. The mean velocity in ft/min is, 

60U=1100cK(A7m)l . . . . (9'23) 

where the reading A' is taken at the centre and c=U/U„. Spitzglass also 
uses the ratio of the mean velocity to the velocity as read by a multiple 
Pitot tube, Cj = U/U'. He first used a pair of tubes whose mouthpieces 
were turned towards and away from the flow respectively ; this gave 
cK— 0-73 ; later he used the multiple tube with the openings all across 
the pipe, and in this case CiK=0-75 This type of tube is used by the 
British Thomson-Houston Company in their meters. The coefficients in 
his equations include two unknown factors, one the tube constant K, 
which would include the suction effect of the static tube, and the factor U/M«, 
depending upon the distribution, which is not known accurately. 

In Power, 32/918/1910, and Electrical Review (Amer.), 63/233/1913, is 
given a description of recording and indicatbg steam meters made by the 
General Electnc Company in America : a multiple Pitot tube is placed 
in the steam pipe : the difference of pressure controls the mechanism by 
depressing or elevating mercury m cups. The steam meters made by the 
English British Thomson-Houston Company are of the same type. 
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Eaynes ijlcal, ani Vent., p. 299) says that the velocity of gases in 
chimney flues is, 

« = 18-3(/i'7m)i . • . . (9*21) 

where m is the density of the gases, and K" is the water gauge given by a 
Pitot tube. He says nothing about the position in which the tube should 
be placed, and the velocity will therefore be only the velocity at a particular 
point in the chimney, 

Eiffel [licsistancc of the Air, p. 3), in making experiments on air resist- 
ance, tried various forms of Pitot tubes for measuring velocities, and used 
as the standard to find the velocity, calibrated anemometers obtained 
from Rccknagel, Hamburg, and from Casartelli, London. The ordinal}' 
form with a small hole in the side of the tube he found to be incorrect by 
1 per cent. ; but with a tube similar to that used by Hcenan he got readings 
12 per cent, wrong. This seems to have been due to the rounded form 
which he gave to the surface at the moutlipiccc, and to the proximity of 
the dynamic mouthpiece (fig, 9 '2). 

Locb (Power, 37/302/1913) describes tests made in a 121-in. duct at 
the U.S.A. naval experimenting station with a Taylor Pitot tube. An elbow 
at a distance of 8 diameters from the point where readings were taken 
caused disturbance in the velocity distribution. He found the ratio U/Uc 
with u from 20 to GO ft/sec, to be about 0*93 at u=20, and 0*91 at u = G0 ; 
between these values it decreased regularly as the velocity increased. He 
states that it is best to put the Pitot tube at the centre of the pipe, and to 
use the value of the ratio U/Uc, rather than to attempt to find tlie point 
of mean velocity, which is very uncertain ; the velocity round aliout the 
centre point docs not vary much. 

Tcago (Jour, Inst. Elcc. Engr., 52/563/1915) describes the measurement 
of air for cooling transformers. The quantity was measured by a Brabbee 
tube used in a portion of the pipe where the velocity was made as uniform 
as possible b}' means of baffling : he found tliat gau;!c placed across tlic 
pipe produced a distribution which gave a constant vclocit}' all across the 
pipe, c.xcept at tlie surface ; this is shown in fig. 5 and G, p. 505, of his j>aper. 
The ratio of the mean velocity to the velocity at tlic centre came out as 
0*920, 0*910, 0*912, and was constant while the mean velocity varied from 
13*5 to 21 ft/scc. Ho found tliat when a large Brabbec tulm was used, 
wlicrc the area taken by the tube was 3*1G per cent, of the ]>ipe area, the 
velocities registered were G per cent, to 9 j)cr cent, greater than when the 
small Brabbee tube, occujiying only 0*103 of the j)ipe area, was used. The 
tube constant was taken as being 1*0. 

Toago also mentions in detail the theory of the difierential multi [dying 
manometer, for measuring pressures of hundrcdtlis of an inch of water. 
Tbc principle of the instrument is as follows. Instead of a plain U-tube 
of constant, bore throughout, a U-tubo of very small bore connects two 
ves.^^els of large capacity and area. Liquids di fieri tig in density are [dared 
in tlic vessels, and the surface dividing them lies somewln re in tfie sniall 
tube conneeting the ves*^cls. When there is any alterntinn in the ditTerenrr 
in pressure between the two vessels, one liquid is depressed ar.rl tlio otl.t'r 
rises: conseipieutly there is a flow in t!io U*tube, and the po->i(inn of the 
surface of division is altered. The displacement of thi< surface is great 
compared with the alteration in level of (ho liquids in (he ve*>>rL‘. 
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If the area of each of the vessels is A, =s»y, 5 sq. in., and the area of 
the U-tube is <i, =-01 sq. in , then if the excess pressure causes the' differ- 
ence in levels of the liquids in the vessels to alter by 0 02 in., the surface 
of division must move up the 
U-tube to the extent of 6 in., 
to allow of the change in height 
of 0 01 in. in each vessel. 

The equations of the 
process are as follows (the 
symbols here used are not 
mentioned at the end of the 
chapter) : — 

As shown in fig. 9‘6, let Lj 
and Lj be the heights in inches 
of the liquids in the vessels 
above the dividing surface X 
when the pressures in the two 
vessels are equal, and let Wj 
and nij be the densities of 
the liquids; then Li«ii=L 2 »« 4 . 
Now let Pi — Pj 5 =H inches of 
water (density of water 
the liquids in the vessels move 
up and down h' inches, and the dinding surface moves up h inches to Y, 
where ah — Ah'. 

The equation of equilibrium, with the liquids subjected to pressure, is. 



-f (Lj —h— h’) = WjfLj — 7i -f //), 

(9 25) 

giving 

wIqH = (A +/i')»ij — »ij(A — A') 

(9 26) 

Now, if one liquid is water, then and 




(9-27) 


=A (const.), when uij, nij, a, A are fixed. 


Now, if wi 

i 2 =' 80 , as for paraffin oil. 



. . . . 

(9-28) 


If a is only A/500, then the latter part may bo neglected, and the move- 
ment of the surface of division will be five times the difference of water 
gauge existing between the bulbs. The constant is fixed for any particular 
manometer as long as the specific gravities of the liquids are kept constant. 
The greater the size of the vessels, the smaller the pressure which can be 
accurately read. This manometer is described in Engineer, 109/366/1910. 

Thurston {Aero. Jour., 15/65/1911) describes tests made upon the air 
pressure upon rods, wires, and bars of various section. Very precise 
measuring instruments were employed, and the fittings were arranged 
80 that the distribution of velocity over the air passage was uniform. 



Fio. 0 0. — ^Theory of the differential multiplying 
manometer. 
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For measuring velocities a Pitot tube ^ith a constant 1-03 was used, 
«2=l*03{2^H)i. To read small differences of pressures as given by the 
Pitot tube a tilting manometer was used. This manometer consisted of 
two tubes of relatively large section connected by a small tube : when a 
difference of pressure existed the liquid in one vessel was depressed, and 
then the tubes were tilted until the level of the liquids in the two vessels 
was horizontal again : a telescope was placed so that the coincidence of 
the two surfaces could easily be determined. The tilting was done by a 
levelling screw, a complete turn of which altered the level of the bottom of 
the tube by 1 mm, and the head of the screw was di^dded into 100 parts, 
so that an alteration in level of 0-01 mm could be detected. 

Gibson {Engr., 118/29/1914) discusses the theory of the Pitot tube and 
of the intensity of pressure over a plane area due to an impinging fluid. He 
gives pliotos of the stream-lines obtained with certain Pitot tube tips 
inserted in moving water. 

Henry {Comptes Rendxis, 155/1078/1912) describes a micromanometer 
consisting of two large glass bulbs connected by a small tube in the middle 
of which is a bubble of air. Carbon tetrachloride is the liquid used in the 
bulbs : a pressure of 0*005 mm of water is sufficient to give a movement 
to the bubble. 

Pannell (Engineering, 96/343/1913) describes in detail a suitable tilting 
manometer for measuring water gauges of 0*00006 in., or pressures of 0*000002 
lb. per sq. in. : the manometer was designed by A; P. Chattock, of Bristol 
University, and is described in EMh Mag,, 19/450/1910. 

Retschky (Motoricagen, 15/207/1912) reports tests upon air pressure 
upon surfaces when air is moving at the velocities ordinarily experienced 
in flying. In discussing the effect of variations of the air velocity with time 
upon the velocity measurements, and dealing specially with Pitot tube 
measurements, he shows how the ordinary reading will give too high a mean 
velocity. 

Supposing that the velocity, at the point where the Pitot tube is placed,, 
is constantly varying with the time, then the surface of the liquid of the 
manometer showing the difference of pressure will be constantly shifting 
if the variations are able to transmit themselves to the liquid. If these 
variations are throttled so as to get a steady reading, then the manometer 
will give a mean reading. 

Suppose that the velocity at any instant, ±A), where Uq is the 

mean velocity over the period of time during which the reading is being 
taken, then ju^kdi—O, because Hq is the mean velocity. 

The Pitot tube reading measures u^ji^g), and therefore the manometer 
reading will be a measure of 

. . . . , (9-29) 

j Zg 


u ^ fX^di 

The value of this is always greater than -^^7 j the reading 


will be this much in excess of the true value. 

Fry and Tyndall {Phil. Mag., 21/348/1911) describe very careful tests 
made to determine the Pitot tube constant. The value was first found by 

13 
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rotating the tube in still air, and came out as 1*002 for velocities 600-2000 
cm/sec (20-65 ft/sec), but became 1-01 at about 10 ft/sec. 

They show how the method of finding the constant from readings taken 
over a pipe give au artificial value to h, ii it varies with the velocity, because 




(9-290) 


If h depends upon the velocity, it is not correct to treat it as a constant 
and put it outside the integral. That point is immaterial in commercial 
work. The experiments upon the distribution of velocity in a pipe were 
made on a 2-in. tube 18 in. long ; quantities were measured by a gas-holder : 
the distribution did not follow the parabolic law even when the flow was 
stream-line. 

They tested Pitot tubes with exceedingly small mouthpieces, and found 
that these gave a value of h I’lO, etc,, several pet cent, above 1-00; this 
was due to the effect of the very small edges of the tube. Tubes tested 
had a 0-2 X 2 mm orifice, with walls 0-05 mm. Such small tubes would not 
be used in commercial work, but are necessary if the distribution of velocity 
is to be measured very close to the walls of the pipe. 

They state that the constant cannot be obtained accurately by deduction 
from the quantity when the velocities in the pipe are low. 

Fry (PAi7. Mag., 25/491/1913) describes a form of micro manometer in 
which an animal membrane (“ Badische,” supplied by Ferris & Co., Bristol) 
b fixed to a ring of metal. The membrane deflects when subjected to very 
small pressures, and causes a mirror to rotate. Fry states that the smallest 
detectable pressure is 0 001 dyne/cm* He g^ves a table of references to 
other forms ^ of micromanometeis in which the smallest detectable pressmes 
ranged from 0-68 to 0 01 dyne/cm®. 

Cramp (il/ancA. Phtl. Soc., 68/memoir 7/1914) describes testa made on 
the following forms of Pitot tube : the Nipper, the Brahhee tube, which is 
like Taylor’s, and the ordinary form with the static mouthpiece in the wall 
of the pipe. He mentions Exell and Prandtl’s “ Pneumometer,” which is 
the Stauscheibe. His tests gave H/He varying from 0-8 to 0-9 with 
velocities 6-7 to 9*42 m/sec. 

Rowse (Trans. Amer. Soc. MecTi. Engr., 35/633/1913) has given a full 
report of experiments carried out upon many forms of Pitot tubes, and has 
determined the constants for these tubes accurately. The tests were made 
at the 'Wisconsin University, in order to form an idea of the reliabihty of 
the Pitot tube of various forms. To measure the quantity of ait he used 
the Thomas electrical meter, using the formula, 

0 00948 (watts per min.) (9*30) 

~(riso of temp.) (sp. heat of air) " * • v J 

The quantities compared in the tests were : (i.) the quantity as measured 
by the Thomas meter ; (ii.) the mean velocity as obtained from readings 
taken at ten points across a diameter by Pitot tubes, using the velocity 
head as shown between the two openings of the Pitot tube in use ; (iii.) 

iRsyleigh, PhO. Tram., 196a/ 205A901. Morley, Amer. Jour. Set, 13/455/1902. 
Hering, Ann. A Fhys., 21/319/1906, Scheel, Deut. Phy>. Oi* , 11/1/1909. 
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the mean velocity as obtained from Pitot tube readings taken at ten points, 
the static pressure being taken from a series of small holes bored in the side 
of the pipe — that is, by means of a piezometer. As is well known, this 
method is the best for obtaining static pressure. The following quantities 
were then deduced : 

Cj= quantity as given by the Thomas meter = correct quantity, 

00= „ „ „ Pitot tube, using its openings, 

03= „ „ „ Pitot tube and piezometer, 

and the relation between the mean velocity and the velocity at the centre 
of the pipe as given in methods (ii.) and (iii.). The ratio CJO^ varied from 
1*0987 to 0*9861 for the various forms of tube ; the ratio C1/C3 varied from 
0*992 to 1*0175, the mean value being 1*0033. The ratio of the squares 
of the mean velocity to the squares of the velocities at the centre when the 
Pitot tube openings were used varied approximately thus : 

0*77, 0*80, 0*80, 0*81, 0*79, 0*78, 0*7J, 0*81, 0*79, 0*80, 

and 0*76, 0*75 for the Pitot tube with bevelled ends. When the Pitot 
tube dynamic mouthpiece and the piezometer were used the variation was 
remarkably small, the value of the ratio being 0*79 approximately in aU 
but two cases, when it was 0*80 and 0*81, this latter occurring with the 
bevelled-ended tube. Certainly for general purposes or commercial use 
the value 0*80 would be satisfactory. Howse’s conclusions are : — 

1. The Pitot tube is correct to within 1 per cent, if the dynamic opening 
is used, the static pressure being read on a piezometer : both readings 
being taken at least 20 to 38 diameters from the last preceding bend or 
irregularity in the pipe direction. 

2. Any form of dynamic mouthpiece is correct. 

3. The piezometer method of finding static pressure is correct. 

4. If the static pressure is to be measured by the Pitot tube, two holes 
0*02 in. diameter, bored in the smooth sides of the leg pointing along the 
axis of flow, will give it correctly. 

5. Bevelled tubes are decidedly unreliable, because one can never be 
certain that the bevelling is precisely at right angles to the axis of flow : 
a very small angle of divergence from its true position will produce serious 
errors. 

6. The German form of tube, the Stauscheibe, is reliable when its own 
constant, 0*854, is used. 

7. For approximations one may take the reading of the Pitot tube at 
the centre of the pipe, and use the formula U=[2^(0*80)Hc]^ where is 
the velocity head at the centre. 

In Amer, Soc. Heat and Vent. Engr., 20/210/1914, there is a report of a 
committee appointed to consider the best methods in which to use Pitot 
tubes. They recommend that the tube should be placed at a distance 
lOD from the outlet of the fluid, and suggest the use of Stanton’s form of 
tube (fig. 9 '2). For approximate work they state that the reading of the 
water gauge at the centre should be multiplied by 0*81 to give the mean 
velocity, or the velocity at the centre should be multiplied by 0*91 to give 
the mean velocity. 

A form of tube frequently mentioned in German reports is the 
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Stauscheibe (fig. 9 2), which consists of a solid drum, in which are the orifices 
for measuring pressure. This form of tube was introduced by Recknagel 
{Z.V.D.I., 30/489/1886), who found that the pressures registered in the front 
and back orifices were, 

P+u%/{2y) and V-Q-Zlu^mj{2g) . . . {O'S!) 

where P was the static pressure in the pipe. Then, 

Pi-p2=l-37wi«V2y .... (9-32) 

Muller (Z.Y 52/285/1908) tested the ratio of the max. to mean 
velocity in a pipe, using the Stauscheibe to measure the velocity at the centre 
and taking 1-37 as the constant. The mean velocity was deduced from 
the quantity, which was measured by containers. Muller found then that 

. . . (9-32») 

max. vel. v 2-428 ' * 

with velocities varying from 10 to 33 ft/sec. 

Rietschel {Gesundkeits Ingr., 28/313 Feat. p. 10/1905) states that a 
Stauscheibe is correct as long as its diameter is not more than -jV^h the 
diameter of the pipe m which it is placed. The same writer {Mitteilungs P. 
fur H. und L.A,, p 62) made exhaustive tests in 1912 upon this instrument, 
and found that Recknagel ’a constant, 1-37, did not hold : the tests showed 
that the constants varied from 1-30 to 1-48, and Berio witz found a value 
1*50. The whole of the inaccuracy arose in the suction opening constant, 
which depends upon the distance between the front and back openings. 
In these tests special measures were taken to ensure an even distribution 
of flow over the pipe. 

Recknagel {Ann. der Phys., 10/677/1880) describes experiments made 
upon the air pressures set up in holes in the faces of planes, when the planes 
were rotated upon a whirling table in air : from these he later on deduced 
his theory of the Pitot tube and the Stauscheibe. 

A description of an instrument for measuring wind pressure, using the 
principle of the Stauscheibe, is given in Proc, Inst. C.E., 139/446/1900. 
The resultant pressure h==\-Zlmu^j2g (metric). The instrument was made 
by Krell of Nuremberg. 

Weymouth {Trans. Amer. Soc. Mech, Engr., 34/1091/1912) has given a 
paper dealing with the measurement of natural gas flowing from wells, and 
mentions various types of meters. In one case he used Pitot tubes, and in 
order to get a consistent variation in velocity of the gas across the pipe, 
he inserted a specially smooth length of pipe, from 2 in, to 5 in. in diameter, 
in the pipe line, and then placed the dynamic mouthpiece of the Pitot tube 
in the centre of the pipe, so that he felt certain that the maximum velocity 
was registered. He found by experiment that the ratio of the maximum 
velocity to the mean velocity was, on the average, 0-853. 

Weymouth’s equation for quantity, as found by Pitot tubes, is, 

Cu. ft/sec= Q =0-0608E ( =0-853) d* ^ 

Pi and Ti referring to the pipe, and po and T^ to the standard temperature 
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and pressure at whicli volume is measured. is tlie velocity head read at 
the centre of the pipe. 

Moss {Jour, Amer, Soc., 38/869/1916) describes the use of the 

impact portion of Ktot tubes — which he calls “ the impact tube ” — when 
testing the output of blowers and fans at the Lynn steam turbine works 
of the General Electric Company of America. Moss says that in the case 
of a converging nozzle, with a straight portion following the smallest part, 
placed at the end of a pipe, the pressure in the issuing jet is constant all 
across the jet, except close to the edges ; and further states that the velocity 
distribution in a pipe is elliptical, and the position of mean velocity exists 
at a point 0-7R from the centre. 

Convergent nozzles should be finished ofi with a cylindrical pipe to ensure 
that the gas completely fiUs the whole of the orifice area, thus making the 
coefficient of contraction c<.=l*00 ; the length of this pipe should be about 
JD 2 , where Do is the diameter of the orifice or pipe. He examined by means 
of a impact tube the velocity distribution across jets from 4dn. 

orifices, and found that the velocity was constant till within J in. of the edge. 

When obtaining static pressures it is desirable to have large holes in 
the pipe walls — say J in. to in. — so as to reduce the errors arising from the 
leakage in the pipes leading from the static holes to the pressure indicator. 

Zichendraht {Ann. dcr Phys., 340/61/1911) mentions a type of Pitot 
tube, a “ Sonde,” which gives the static pressure correctly independently of 
its position in an air current (fig. 9*2). 

Stodola {Z.Y.B.I., 63/31, 96/1919) gives curves of velocity distribu- 
tion in pipes as found by Pitot tubes. 

Eosenmuller {Bauch u. Stauh, 5/65/1915) used a Prandtl-Pitot tube (sec 
fig. 9 '2), which gives the velocity correctly even though the tube has an 
inclination up to 15° from the direction of flow. Associated with the 
tube he used a manometer with an adjustable inclined leg. 

Hunsaker (Smiths. Miso. CoJL, 62, pt. 4/27/1916), in discussing Pitot 
tubes, mentions that the static openings should be less than 0*03 in. in 
diameter, and that an inclination of 2° to the direction of flow produces 
no error. The Krell inclined manometer was found to be good for com- 
mercial work, with errors less than 1^ per cent. Inclining the tubes beyond 
6° to the direction of flow gave errors exceeding 1 per cent., except with 
one Taylor tube, 13 in. long, ^ in. diameter at tip, with twelve holes of 0*02 
in. diameter along each side to measure static pressure. 

Moigne {Ainer. Soc. M.E. Jour., 38/755/1916 ; Ann. des Fonts et Ch., 
30/303/1915), in testing the distribution of water flow, found 17/11^=0*860 to 
0*858. McEkoy ( TJ.S. Hwr. Mines, Serial 2527), in S-in. and 15-in. pipes, found 
U/Uc=0*784 when the head was 0*1 in., and 0*820 when the head was 10 in. 

Hagenbach {Phys. Zeit., 18/21/1917) describes a needle Pitot tube, 
1*6 Tnm outer diameter, 1*0 mm inner diameter, with a 0*2 or 0*4 mm hole 
in one side. When rotated so that the hole faces the air flow, angle=0, 
the pressure, P^, is a maximum; when the tube was at 44° the pressure 
was equal to the static pressure. When at 180° the pressure, P'", was a 
minimum. There was a constant relationship (call it o) between the 
positive dynamic pressure shown at 0° and the negative dynamic pressure 
shown at 180°. Let the static pressure be p, and let mu-j(2g)=inh. Then : 

P'=^p-\-mh, P'=p— a77Ji, aP'—ap-Yamh . (9*33o) 
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Adding the Becond and third equations together, 
oP'+P’=(l+£j)p. 

Thus if o is known the static pressure can be deduced from P' and P'* 
The values of a were found to be as follows : — 


mm. mm. 

mm. 

cm/eec. 


Diameter 1-3 and 0-7 ; 

opening 0-3 ; 

m=7-4 ; 

fl=0-85 

» 1*3 „ 0-7; 

„ 0-5 ; 

«=7-4 ; 

0=0-80 : 

1-6 „ 0-7; 

„ 0-4 ; 

«=6-0 ; 

a^O‘85 i 


(f) is the angle when there is no dynamic pressure. 

Shaw (Ror/. Soc. Canada Trans., 12/135/1918), testing Pitot tubes for 
measuring gusts of wind, found «®=(152i2’4)A, when comparing readings 
against those with standard Robinson cups ; theory gives the constant 151, 
so K=-99 to 1-024. 

Seebger {Phys. ZeiL, 20/403/1919) describes a gust measurer to be held 
in the hand ; it is made up of a Stauscheibe and a capillary tube for letting 
air flow through under the pressure due to the wind. A nuca beam is 
deflected by the air pressure and is visible in a microscope. 

Weber (Power, 50/702/1919) tested a Stauscheibe with the back and 
front in the form of cups, with leading-in tubes of J-in. brass, and found 
the constant 0-84. 

Taylor (Amer. Soc. M.E, Jour., 42/334/1920 ; Power, 51/1022/1920), 
testing velocity distribution in -625-, -875-, and 1-5-in. pipes, found U/U„ 
=•862, -842, -850, and -863, respectively, with U„=14-5, 35-7, 63-1, and 
106-5 ft/sec. 

Collins (Eng. News Rec., 87/616/1921) describes a Pitot tube consisting 
of a straight tube running from one side to the other of a pipe. One orifice 
is facing upstream and the other downstream ; the tube is so long that the 
orifices can be brought outside the pipe via the stuffing-boxes. The Pitot 
needs calibration in situ, as the difference in pressure between the upstream 
and downstream orifices depends upon the dimensions of the tube. 

Miss Muriel Barker (Proc. Roy. Soc., 101/435/1922) tested some very 
small Pitot tubes to determine the velocity close to the walls of a pipe ; 
she found that down to values of ti=6 cm/sec, for values of 

rufv>50, where r is the radius of the Pitot tube opening. When m< 6 cm/sec, 
p>\mu^, and becomes 

^7nii*-|-3r^u/(2r). 


pj(miA) became 0-65 when u=l-5, 0-56-0-63 when «=2, and 0-52-0-55 
wWn %— A, TvsA* 7Q cm 

the Pitot tube was 1 mm in diameter. 

Foch (C.R., 179/592/1024) tested in water two Becknagel discs each 
8 mm wide but with diameters 15 mm and 28 mm, respectively ;'the velocities 
were 0-6-3-50 m/s. The constant was 1-35x0 0025. The variation of the 
constant with inclination at the velocity 2-43 m/s was ; 

Angle 0 10 20 30 40 60 60 70 80 90® 

Constant 1-35 1-345 1-32 1-215 1-07 0-905 0 795 0-70 0-46 0 

Proebstel (Elec. World, 85/711/1925), for a 9-ft. diameter pipe, describes 
a method of recording the quantity photographically. Twenty-one Pitot 
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tubes placed at tbe central points of equal areas Tvere brought out of the 
pipes so that the liquid giving P 1 —P 2 visible through glass tubes 
against a vrhite*lined chart as a background. 

Schrader (Phys. Rev., 13/321/1919) describes a mirror manometer to 
register quickly changing pressures when freezing and vaporising COn, etc. 
The pressure is led to a large chamber associated with a U-tube ; the chamber 
is filled partly with mercury, on which rests a glass bead fused to one end 
of a lever arm, at the other end of which is a mirror reflecting a beam of 
light. Pressure variations of -001 mm of mercury are revealed. 

Wagstafi {Phil. Mag., 45/84/1913) describes an optical manometer where 
the pressure on a glass disc 1*95 cm in diameter and 1 mm thick causes 
fringes to close in towards the centre as the glass deflects under pressure. 
The manometer was employed to measure the increase of pressure in a 
vessel after certain periods, when air was flowing in through a capillary 
61-6 cm long. X 10-^ at 18-5° C. 

Duncan (Jour. Sci. Inst., 4/376/1927) describes the use of an additional 
bulb containing just the right amount of fluid to compensate for the fluid 
above the bubble on the Chattock tilting manometer so as to compensate 
for the creep of the zero as the temperature rises. 

An extremely sensitive micromanometer in which an inclined glass 
tube at a slope of 1 in 10 is used is described by Hodgson (Jour. Sci. Inst., 
6/153/1929). A movement of *0001 in. of the meniscus can be watched 
through a microscope, so that a difierence of level of *00001 in. is recognis- 
able. The meniscus can be brought back to zero by rotation of a screw- 
head which controls a displacer in the oil, and the movement is readable 
on a vernier. 

E. Formulae for quantities and velocities of fluids as measured 
by Pitot tubes. 

^"=head in inches of water due to the mean velocity, 
p=specific gravity of the gas. 

«=[2^H]i=[2/-?i^>] =18-23[^^']*=18-23[^]' . (9-34) 

VI the density can be measured at either Pj^ or Pg. 

( 9 * 35 ) 

(9-36) 

Cu. ft/sec at T,, using Ib/ft^ . . (9-37) 

=0-0604^-^r^-f^l^ using Ib/in- . . (9’38) 

Po Lpj-iJ 

Cu. ft/hour at To (9-39) 
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Iib/hour=632!l®[?i"pi^/Ti]V (9-40) 

Lb/sec=14-32D2(A"m)* = 14-32[^^]* . . (9-41} 

=0 l(W2[*^j=0-001I35cZ*[^*-^]* 

The max. velocity =U„, and gives a pressure of A"„. 

The mean velocity =U, and gives a pressure of h". 

Also U=cU„ and c=jK 

Experimenters give values of either c or : the best way to use the for- 
mula is to use h" due to the mean velocity, obtaining this by the use of 
the correction factory, after taking the reading at the centre of the pipe. 

The formula; in metric units are as follows ; A=mm of water : 


u-[2yHJi=[2j(Pi-p2)/mi]i=4-43{A/mi)i . . (9-42) 

=4-43[ACTi/pPi]i=24-l[ATi/pPi]l , . . (9-43) 

Kilograms per second, 

M=Suwj=3-47D2(Am,)l=3-47a0)-«dH^«*i)^ ' (^•'^4) 

=3-84(10)-sd2{A)l for air (9'45) 

=?^[*^P]‘..0O638i{»|'>]‘ . . . (9-48, 

Cubic metres per second, Q at P^, To, 


^ SwPiTo 3-47D2ToPirAl» S^TDi'mirA ? 

PoTi ^ TjPo LmJ mo UJ 


3-47d^ lor^iCel 

" 10 « PoL Ti J • 


(9-47). 
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S.-SY1IBOLS USED. 

‘ Meaning. 

jrence bctTvccn velocity at a point and the mean 
, velocity. 

rencc between maximum and minimum velocity, 
minimum velocity at the surface of the pipe, 
imum velocity. 

D mean to maximum velocity. 

Deters, 
fc of gravity. 

I due to mean velocity, 

^ „ to maximum velocity, 

given by multiple tube, 
at particular points in pipe. 

> of head due to mean velocity to head duo to 
maximum velocitj*. 

pressure in Pitot tube. 

Bcicnt for use uith Pitot tube formula. 

iht of gas flowing per second. 

jitics. 

tx of pol>*tropic expansion. 

ibcr of Pitot tube readings taken. 

sure in the pipe, or static Pitot tube. 

, in dynamic mouthpiece of tube. 

imo per second flowing in pipe, 
us of pipe. 

lion of mean velocity* from centre, 
ince of any point from centre of pipe, 
of pipe. 

[>orature3. 
n velocity. 

imum velocity in the pipe, 
city at the centre of the pijJC. 

, as given by the multiple tube. 

, at any point, 

n velocity over a period of time, 
city at a particular point, 
me. 

hematical expression. 

fleient defining distribution of velocity, 

e defining point in pipe. 

ation in velocity over a period of time. 

ific gravity of the gas. 
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ELECTRIC VELOCITY METERS AISTD 
HOT-TVIRE AXEMOMETRY. 


Hot-'wire meter — Principles employed — Conductivity of gases — ^Radiation from hot 
bodies — -Tempera tore gradient in hot 'wires — ^Laws of convection — Convecti'vity 
of wires, /. — Currents required in hot Tvires — Values of A — Convection la'vvs for 
elliptical bodies — ^Equation for total heat loss, including conduction and radiation 
— ^King's hot-irire meter — Convection from spongy platinum — Convection from 
hot nickel — Convection from 'wires in water, 

Ix dealing with this subject a number of physical problems arise, and a 
knowledge of the values of many physical constants is required. Some 
of the questions which concern us are : — 

Conductivity of gases. 

Laws of radiation and radiation constants of wires of various metals. 

Laws of convection currents round wires. 

Specific heat of gases and of the metals used for wires. 

Specific resistance of wires and the temperature coefficients of electrical 
resistance. 

No special knowledge of these questions is necessary to use hot-wire meters, 
but for a discussion of the meters such knowledge is desirable. 


A. General principles of the meter. 

This type of measuring instrument is a recent development, and so far 
the author has seen no commercial meter of this type. The meter consists 
of a wire of very small diameter, usually of platinum, kept at a definite 
temperature by means of an electrical current : the magnitude of the 
current is varied as the air currents vary, so that the temperature of the 
-wire and its electrical resistance shall be constant. 

The chief use of such a meter is to determine the distribution of velocity 
in air currents, and also to determine the direction of the velocities. Quanti- 
ties of air are not so readily measured, as the ratio of the mean velocity of 
the air over the area considered to the velocity measured by the meter 
would have to be known. 

The principle underlying the working of the meter is that, given any 
wire at temperature T^, and air flowing past it at velocity u, there is a con- 
vection of Qc units of heat, and a radiation of heat units per unit area 
of surface. Qc depends upon the velocity of the air, and is independent 
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of the velocity. W e should like to be able to deteimine the values of and 

for any wire at any temperature, and for any velocity of any type of gas. 

There are two difierent sets of problems to be dealt with here : the first 
concerns the values of radiation Q,. and conduction Q' in still air, both of 
which are questions dealt with by physicists. The second concerns the 
values of the convection Qj, which depends upon the velocity u, and which 
is dealt with chiefly by those concerned in anemometry : this latter factor 
is independent of the radiation, and greatly exceeds it in hot-wire anemo- 
metry work. 

Qr, the radiation per sq. cm, is independent of the pressure, and can 
be determined in a vacuum by noting the loss of heat in a hot body. 

Q', the conduction, can be determined at low pressures when there is 
little convection, and can also be determined by heating the gas from 
above, so that the convection currents are prevented. 

Qj, the convection, can be determined by noting the loss of heat of hot 
bodies placed in currents of air. 

The question of the radiation losses is dealt with in section C : the radia- 
tion loss is negligible except when great accuracy is required, or when the 
hot body is at a temperature above 600° C. ; the radiation loss cannot be 
neglected, however, if one is dealing with hot covered wires and cables in 
BtiU air. 

B. Conductivity of gases. 

The value of the conductivity of various gases is required ; the value 
at 0° C. is usually given, and is denoted by k. We also want to know how 
this varies with pressure and temperature. 

Meyer {Kinetic Theory, p. 281) shows how 

k =(constant)qip= calories per sq. cm per 1° C. 

•q = coefficient of viscosity. 

/t„=specific heat at constant volume. 

The value of the constant is not quite certain. 

Now k^ and v are independent of the pressure. 

Therefore « is ,, „ ,, 

and for simple gases, 

while k„ is independent of the temperature, 

yet v increases with the temperature ; 

therefore k increases with the temperature, in the same ratio 

^ “q » » » 

The values of the temperature coefficient of conductivity, and viscosity, 
and for the conductivity at 0° C., for various gases, are given in Table 1*2 : 
for air the values of i as given by various authorities are quoted herewith. 

A reasonable value to choose for ordinary use appears to be 0-0000555, 
and for the temperature coefficient, 0 0027 per 1° C. ; this would g?vc 
fc=0 000130 for air at 500° C. 
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Table 10*1. — Conductivity of Air. 

^ Values of (10)*I*=calorio6/cm^ per 1® C., for air at 0® C. 

Eckerlein . . I'GTT ’ 

Compan . . 4-790 

Clausius . . 4*840 

Gratz . . . 4-844 

Eundt and Warburg 4-800 I Compan, Ann. de Chun, ct Phjs., 
Winkelmnnn . 5-200 ( 26/550/1902. 

Maxwell . . 5-500 

Miiller . . . 5-572 

Stefan . . . 5-600 

Schlcicrmacher . 5-620 . 

Stefan . . • 5-550 Meyer, p. 289. 

... . . 5*580 Ganot’s Physics, p. 409. 

Stefan . . . 5-580 Thomson, Heat, p. 106. 

Maxwell . . 5-40 „ „ „ 

.5-58 Langmuir. 

Hercus, Laby . 5-22 in Proc. Roy. Soc., 95/190/1919. 

C. Radiation from hot bodies. 

The absolute radiation from bodies depends upon the fourth power of 
the absolute temperature and upon the type of the surface of the body, 
and is independent of the surroundings : but the net radiation depends 
also upon the existence and temperature of other bodies in relation to the 
first body. 

Poynting and Thomson {Real, p. 250) state that the absolute radiation 
from a full radiator is, 

5-32 X 10“^“Ti^, watts per sq. cm . . . (lO’Ol) 

Langmuir {Trans. Amer. Inst. Elec. Engr., 32/301/1913) states that the 
net radiation from black bodies into air is, 

Watts per sq. 6-7 [(-001 T^)^- (-001 T,)^] (10-02) 

where relative emissivity=0-02 to 0-30 for bright surfaces. 

=0*74 (-74) for oxidised copper at a red heat, 
=0-25 (-20) for cast-iron, fresh. 

=0-65 (-60) „ „ oxidised. 

=0-47 (-57) ,, „ with aluminium paint. 

The figures in brackets are quoted from Proc. A.I.E.E., 35/454/1916. 

The absolute emissivity of a body, by which is meant the calories lost 
per sq. cm per 1° C. difierence in temperature between the hot' body and 
the cold surroundings, would seem to include conduction, radiation, and 
convection if that exists. 

Kennelly {Trans. A.I.E.E., 28/363/1909) quotes the formula for radiation 
from wires as, a'(Tj^— Tg"*), with 

cr'=5*3 X lO"”® absolute watts per sq. cm . . (10*03) 

The value of the constant is not perfectly certain, but we shall assume 
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that the hot wires of velocity meters are equivalent to J of a full radiator, 
and that cr' = 5*32. The absolute radiation is then determinab'e from 
Table 10‘2. 

Montsinger (Proc. Amer. Inst. Elec. Engr., 35/452/1916), quoting Lang- 
muir (Trans. A.I.E.E., 32/309/1913), gives values of ct'(10)“ 

(lO)^Vs=5'32 Kurlbaum-(TFted. Ann., 65/746/1899). 

=6*30 Fery. 

• =6*90 Paschen and Gerlach (Ann. d. Pkysik, 38/30/1912) 

=5-67 Shakespear (Proc. Roy. Soc , 86a/180/1911). . 

=6-70 a suitable value for general use. 

Coblentz (Elec., 77/38/1916) is quoted as giving the value 5*75(10)**^ 
in a paper published by the Bureau of Standards. Peczalski (Comptes 
Rendus, 162/294/1916) found that the law of radiation from tantalum wire 
was Q,.=(r'T‘'®. 


Table 10'2 — Badiation fbom Hot Bodies. 


c 

T. 

(■001 T)‘. 

Qr. 

QV=-^.- 

0 

273 

00558 

0223 

■070 

17 

290 

00710 

0284 

■089 

27 

300 

•0031 0 

■032 i 

•102 

40 

313 

■00960 

0384 

■120 

80 

353 

■0156 

■0624 

•196 

100 

373 

0195 

■0776 

•244 

120 

393 

■0239 

0956 

■301 

160 

433 

0354 

■1416 

•445 

200 

473 

0502 

2008 

■631 

300 

573 

lOSO 

■4320 

1 310 

400 , 

673 

■2060 

8240 

2 590 

500 

773^ 

■3580 

1^4320 

4 580 


Q, is the radiation in watts/cm® =0-75(5-32)(-001 T)*. 

Q', when multiplied by diam in cm gives the radiation per cm length. 

D. Rate of cooling of hot bodies. 

The determination of the heat losses is usually made by noting the fall 
of temperature of hot bodies under specified condition. 

Supposing t'he 'body is a sp’nere ol radius "R, 

the heat lost by radiation is Q,.47rR®, 

,, „ conduction is 

and the rate of fall of temperature is dT/df. 

The. . . . (10-04) 

Knowing R, c, dT/d<, Q„ one finds Q<,. 

X. 1. /dQ,^dQA 3 

Fo,«.pl,ere,tlien, T~\W^-di US'? ' 


. ( 1005 ) 
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For a wnre, 


rdQ^ 

dt \ dt dt 


(10-06) 


In the above we assume that no heat leaks into the body through the 
supports ; if heat is leaking in or is being generated and dT/d^=0, then 
the heat generated equals the heat lost, which in the case of wires heated by 
electric currents = (volts per cm)(current). 

Ayrton and lulgour [PJiil. Trans,, 183/371/1892) conducted experiments 
upon the emissi\dty of platinum wires heated by electric currents, and 
found for emissmty. 


When 0==1OO° C. e=-001036d--012078/d (mils). . (10*07) 

•0000306/d (cm) 

0=200° C. €=-001111-i--014303/d 

•0000360/d (cm) 

0=300° C. £=-001135+-016084/d 

•00004074/d (cm) 

In general he found that e increased as the diameter decreased when 
0 was kept constant ; and again e increased with temperature, but the rate 
of increase of e TNuth temperature became greatly increased as the diameter 
of the 'wires decreased. 

The equation used for emissivity was, 


/l4-15yY-239Ei , . , « nn-m. 

calories/cm‘ per 1 C. . (10 08) 

where y' is the coefficient of linear expansion for platinum. 

The radiation of heat from platinum and other metals is fully dealt 
'with by Lummer and Kurlbaum in Ver, Deut. PJiys, GeseJu, 17/106/1898, 
and also by Bottomley in PliiL Trans,, pt. i, 184/591/1893. 

Mtcheil {Trans, Poy, Soc, Edin,, 40/39/1900) made tests upon the rate 
of cooling of a copper ball 2 in. in diameter, placed in a current of air, in 
order to find the effect of convection. The ball was heated in a furnace to 
about 400° C., and the temperature while cooling was read by means of a 
thermo-electric junction at the centre. IMitchell proved that the difference 
between the internal temperature and the temperature at the surface did 
not vary greatly as long as the temperature at the centre was not greater 
than 600° C. The velocity distribution of the air in the flue in which the 
ball was placed was noticed by means of smoke in the air, and the actual 
velocity of the air was measured by an anemometer made by Eichard Freres 
of Paris. He found that the rate of cooling by convection varied as the 
temperature elevation of the ball above that of the air. 

Compan {Ann. de CMm, et Phys., 26/488/1902) gives a very full discus- 
sion upon the rate of cooling of bodies in air. The results of his own experi- 
ments upon the rate of cooling of spheres placed at the centre of a spherical 
enclosure were : 

For a 16-cm sphere, ^=0*00014723 . . • (10*09) 

dt 

as long as h exceeded 16 mm rnercury both the indices increased 
as the pressure was lowered. 
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For an 8-3-om sphere, ^=0-0002470 . . . (lO'lO) 

•where «' is the rate of cooling due to radiation, a small quantity. 
dT 

For a metal sphere 1-45 cm, ^=0 00015842 . . (loll) 

while h varied from 50-4480 mm mercury. 

He found, as usual, that the loss from convection varied as 9. 


E. Temperature gradient In hot wires. . 

Retschky [Motoricagen, 16/463/1912), in discussing the use of hot-wire 
aneraometry, determines the fall of temperature from the centre to the 
circumference of the hot wire, in order to see if the temperature is fairly 
constant all over the section of the wire. 

Considering a small cylindrical element of the wire, of which the radius 
is r, length dx, in which an amount of heat dQ is developed per second ; 
all this heat must flow out of the cylinder each second, and traverse the 
surface 2-7Trdx at the heat gradient of dOldr. 

Therefore, dQjdt=~2TTrk'dxd9jdr. . . . (lO’lS) 

Now let the ohmic resistance of the wire per cm cube be tr. The total 
current i vrill "be equally spaced all over the section of the wire, as the resist- 
ance of each section is approximately the same, so we have for the heat 
generated, 

. . . (1014, 

R is the radius of the wire : t refers to time. 


(1016) 

(1016) 


From Eq. 1013 and 10' 14, ~( - 27iri')=t2^{0 239) 
d9 0-239 iVr 

dr 2n^k'Tl* ' 

The difference between the temperatures at the centre and the 

circumference =J d9/dr = 

This can be put in the form using current density, i/S, as 


■>Dper, a 
and tti 


= ■0000016, and *'=1-04. 


F. Laws of convection. 

the convection of heat from flat surfaces (Proc. 
3 ^ 

. . (10’18) 


Knowing R, c, d.'Ifdt, Q^, one 


For a sphere, then, 


dt 


of gas adhering to the surface. 
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F(T) =-0000193(1 + -0012T)[|tL 248T} + 2760 tan-i(j^y] (1018a) 

B=0-45 cm wlaen exceeds 100® C. 

=0-45-0*58 cm Tvhen Tj— T2==25® C, to 75® C. 

Lorenz {AntJ, d, Phys., 13/582/1881) derived a formula for the convection 
losses from vertical planes as, 

•\Vatts/cm==0-548[^g^J\H}(Ti-T„)i-25 . . (10-186) 

Hi is the, height of the surface, By is the average temperature of the surface 
in deg. C. Montsinger, repeating Langmuir (32/403/1913), says that the 
function (H)“^ is much too large, and that the effect of height is negligible. 
Montsinger (Proc. AJ.E.B,, 35/458/1916) found that the loss of heat from 
self-cooled transformers could be represented by 

for the three transformers which he tested; 0=Ti— T 2 ; the values of K 
depended upon the type of cooling surface adopted, the different types 
giving different ratios for watts lost in radiation and in convection. 

Kennelly {Trans, AJ.E.E,, 28/363/1909) discusses the question of hot- 
wire anemometry very fully. For radiation from copper wires he uses 
Stefan’s formula — which Compan (p. 574) says is the best of all radiation 
formuire, 

Radiation, abwatts per sq. cm=cr'(Ti^— T«^) . (10’19) 

cr'= 5-3(10)"^ for black bodies, according to Lummer ; if measured in 
watts the (10)“^ becomes (10)“^-. Then for linear free convection from 
copper wires, which was determined by subtracting the loss by radiation 
from the total heat loss, this latter being equal to the heat generated in the 
wire when the steady state had been obtained, KenneUy gives, 

Abwatts per cm= (4000 -f 64000 - (10*20) 

D' is in cm, p is in megabars, 1 mega bar =750-09 mm mercury. 

The value of the constant for free convection for wires is, 

5300, 5600, 8500 when D'=0-01143, 0-02616, 0-06907 cm. 

For forced convection — the velocity of the air current being u cm — 
Kennedy found that, 

Abwatts per cm =(300 -{-58000 D')(Ti—T 2 ){w 4“ 25)1 , (10*21) 

Using Eq. 10*21, and putting Tj— T2=200° C., D'=0-1 cm, one gets. 

Watts/cm length = 0-1 22 (m 4-25)1 . , . (10*22) 

For a wire at one particular temperature and of one particular diameter, 
say, a copper wire at temperature T, diam.=0*l cm, there will be only 
one current and voltage suitable for any particular velocity, because 

Ei=0-122(w+25)i=*^^^^i±^^ . . . (10-23) 
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. la the foregoing case, taking a =0-004, <7=l'6xl0~*, 

01=200, d=0-10, 

0-X22(w+25)l=t*(0-000367) . . . (10-23«) 

So that even when the velocity is nil, the current to be carried in the wire 
would be 41 amp. ; this would not fuse the wire, as on the supposition the 
temperature is only 200° C. 

In any case, for wires used as anemometers the change in the air velocity 
or its cessation may cause the wires to be burnt out. To avoid the use of 
large currents it is desirable that the resistance of the wire should be rela- 
tively large. 

Kennedy and Sanborn (Amer, Phth Sac., 53/55/1914) tested the effect 
of forced convection upon hot wires rotated in air. In order to find out 
how the convection loss varied with the pressure of the air, the wire forming 
the meter was rotated in a closed container, and the velocity was deduced 
from the E.M.l?. given by a generator fixed upon the same shaft : it was 
possible to compress or rarefy the air in the container. The authors’ con- 
clusions were : — 

1. Watts lost varied as {pv)^, between p> J/Jq, <3^^. 

2. This law did not hold accurately when p<^Po, > Spg. 

3 The effect of moisture upon convection is not very great. No 
difference was noticeable when the air in the container was saturated with 
moisture ; any difference there may have been was outside the range of 
accuracy of the instruments used. 

4. Watts lost varied as 

5. When the pressure was kept constant, 

(Watt3)=[const.(u)-|-con8t.]l(Ti-Ti) . . (10 24) 

6. A platinum wire can be used as an anemometer. 

The tests were made with a 0 114-mm platinum wire (No. 36, B. & B.) ; 
copper being no use because the surface conditions of copper wires vary 
too much as they oxidise Kennedy gives the resistance of the platinum 
wire as 0-0001306, and the temperature coefficient 0 002575. He deduced 
the temperature of the wire from the electrical resistance, and made the 
sts at temperatures of 410° and 558° C. For the range of velocities 
d-517 to 21-6 ft/sec the absolute watts, or ergs per second lost per 1“ C. 
difference, were 62,400 to 90,750, when the _pressure was atmosphenc. He 
recorded pressures in megabars, where 
1 bar = 1 dyne/cm®, 

1 megabar=10'5 „ ,, =750-09 mm mercury. 

He then found that the law of convection which the figures 
90,750 followed was, 

Absolute watts per cm _ , 

(T,-T2)V(u+30) • ' 

where 30 is the constant introduced to compensate for the loss in convection 
when the air round the wire is quite still. The radiation, he says, amounts 
to only I per cent, of the total when there is an air current and it has been 
neglected. 


62,400 and 
, (10-24fl) 
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For the convection in rarefied air, when the pressure was only 0*44 
and 0'66 megabars, =330 and 495 mm mercury. 


Abwatts per cm 


= {const.)(u-r30)*^ 


. (10-246) 


This is the main equation for convection, and may be put, 

10‘ Qc = (const. )/(ii)(Ti - T.,) 

= 1930 (?/-f30)KTi-T„) 

= A/(?0{Ti-To) . ' . , . (10-24c) 

We shall call A the co/ircc/i'rzVy of the wire : we want to know how it 
varies with diameters, and with the qualities of the gas in which the wire 
is rotated. For various sizes of ’vsdre and pressures we also want to know 
how/(u) varies. 

It appears from RusselFs and King’s equations that 


A=|^— f?incm . . . (10*25) 


Now the question arises as to the magnitude of the currents which are 
likely to be met with in wires of ordinary gauge, say about 1 mm diam. 
We can proceed thus ; — 

Watts generated in the wire, 


Watts = 2 ^;>’= 


i^cT(l -r 0.6*) 
0 * 785^2 


(10-26) 


Abwatts per cm imparted to the air=A(Ti — T^l/fw), (10*27) 

If /(«)=(u-f 30)^ It in cm/sec. 

= (30*5u“-30)i, \i in ft/sec, 
then when u= 0 f.p.s., /(«)= 3-5 
= 10 „ = 18-3 

=20 „ = 25-2 

^30 „ = 30 * 4 . 

Therefore/{u) varies from 5 -5 to 30*4 in ordinary cases. The resistance of 
wires which could be used will be about, 


a~ 1*6 microhms for copper, 
o-=10’0 „ „ platinum, 

* a=42*0 „ „ manganin, 

and assuming that the increase of resistance, viz. o6\ varies from 0 to 0*40, 


Watts generated in wire= 


i'2(l-6-42)(l‘00--l'40) 
0*785 dnO^ 


. (10-27a) 


Again, as A varies from about 2000 to 5000, we get an expression for the 
current i by combining Eq. 10*26, 10*27, 

^(l-6~42Ul-Q0~l-40) (2~5)(T,-T,)( 5-5~30-4) . 5 , 

0-785 10’ 10* ~ 

Choosing values, 1-6 ; 1-4; const. =3 ; T^— T 2=100 ; /(«) = 25-2, 

t=cZ 515 ; 7=51-5 (diam. in mm) . • • (10 29) 

14 
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The general equation connecting i, d, cr, « is. 


tZ2(0 785)A(Ti-Tj)/{iO 

‘ 10’[l+a(Ti-T,)}<7 


. (1029O) 


Then, if we have a velocity u to measure, the bigger cr is the smaller will 
be the current : currents also increase proportionately to as A varies 
as ; sec Eq. 10‘33&. The higher we allow T^—Tg to be, the less will be 
the current t for any fixed value of the velocity «. On the other hand, 
if we wish to convey heat to the ait we should make d, Tj— Tg, and « 
all large, 

Langmuir (Proc. A.I.E.E., 32/409/1913) quotes Kennelly’s formula for 
convection as being proportional to (H+25)t: Langmuir says that the 
25 should be 33. If now the velocity of the air becomes about 1000 cm/sec, 
the small term 25 or 33 may be neglected, and the convection will vary 
as tA, agreeing with King’s results, Boussinesq’s equation, given by 
Bussell, VIZ., 

Watt/cm per Sec. = K(ri—T2)(i57niur/77)t - . (10*30) 

is quoted, and values of the constant E are stated to be, 

E=^7-8 for wires from 2 cm to 10 cm diam. 

5-G 0 01 cm to 2 cm diam. 


For forced convection Eq. 10'30 becomes, 


Watts/cm =*000180(5 to 8)(Ti-T2)(2m)» . 
Eq. 10‘30 enables us to find how A and K are related, 
Abwatts Io8t=A(Ti— T 2 )/(w) . 


Now assuming vS—f («), 




A r(*237){*001293)(*000055)'1i 
107 ^L(*239) 27r (239) J 

= (5'-6)(000218)dl . 
A=(10900~13080)dt . 


. (10*31) 

. (10*32) 

. (10*320) 
. (10*326) 

. (1033) 

(10*34) 
. (1035) 


Then we get the following values of A for air at atmospheric piessuie when 
K=5 or 6 : 


K=5. 

K=6. 

d. 

A=1090 

1308 

'01 cm. 

=2440 

2950 

■05 „ 

=3440 

4130 

•10 „ 

=4210 

5050 

•15 „ 


Bussell, in the same article, deals with the mathematical equations 
expressing the flow of heat in fluids flowing past hot bodies, these being 
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wires, or rods, or flat strips, and gives references to the pre\dous mathe- 
matical work of Foiirrier, Poisson, Oberbcck, L, Lorenz, Graetz, Wilson, 
Boussinesq, 

For deriving the equations, the following assumptions are made : — 

1. The fluid is opaque to heat rays ; or radiation is nil. 

2. The fluid has no viscosity. 

3. The fluid is incompressible. 

4. Thermal conductivity is very small. 

5. Any variation in density will not alter the trajectory of the flow, as 

compared with what it would be for isothermal flow. 

6. The surface of the hot body is isothermal, at T^. 

7. The fluid touching the hot body is also at temperature T^. 

8. The fluid before it reaches the hot body is at T^. 

We shall only give the results which Bussell obtains after he has solved the 
equations : these should onl}- apply to convection from the hot body into 
fluids with a stream-line flow, that is, for rates of flow^ which are less than 
the critical velocity (see Table 1*1). 

The total flow of heat from a circular wire per nnit length per second 
then becomes, 

F=8(Ti— T2)(A';,7?iZ:nr/7r)l==Eq. 10*30. 

The heat carried ofE by convection, per nnit area of surface, is, 

. . . (10-36) 

7T\/7T > r ' ^ 

It is seen, therefore, that this depends upon the radius of the wire, and 
is greater per sq. cm for a small wire than for a large ware. 

The heat flow" per unit length for elliptical wires becomes, 

F=4(Ti-T2)[AyaZ;u(2(u4-Z>)/7r)]l . . . (10*37) 

This holds independent of the direction in which the ellipsoid is turned 
relative to the current, except when the ellipsoid is very elongated, and the 
ratio of the minor axis 6 to the major axis a becomes very small ; it then 
only holds if the major axis is parallel to the direction of flow% and the 
minor axis is perpendicular to that direction. 

For the convection from a flat strip with the thin edge placed facing 
the flow and the surface parallel to the direction of flow, the above equation 
holds, with h=0. 

F=4(Ti-T2)[/;^?«Z;u(2a)/7r]i . . . (10*38) 

where 2a is the breadth of the strip. 

The convection of heat per second per sq. cm of area is, 

F=2(Ti--T2)[/lvwW(2a7r)]> . . . (10*39) 

These equations seem to hold fairly w^ell wdth the results of tests,' even 
though the flow" in practice must usually be turbulent, and not in accordance 
with stream-lines. For turbulent motion we should have the convection, 

F=A(Ti-T2)4-Bmu(Ti-T2) . . , (10*40) 
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where A and B are constants and A is small, so that the convection would 
be proportional to the velocity. 

From Eq. lO'SO we have an approximate method of determining the rise 
of temperature of a wire W'hen traversed by an electric current; when the 
steady state is attained, 

0-239^=8(Ti-Ti)[^£^^J‘ . . . (10*41) 

as 2 watt ^0-239 calories : a is resistance per unit voJ. at Tj. 

This gives the value of the current, 

i=7-7ri*2^(4wiJLu)’“(?l^y® . , , (10*42) 

Now, using 1 as the fusing current of the wire, we find that for any par- 
ticular material the fusing current should vary with the diameter as ri*** ; 
this does not hold absolutely because radiation has been neglected, and is 
appreciable at the fusing temperatures : hut on this matter of fusing currents 
one can refer to Electrician, 80/77/192 7, Sch wartz and James (Jour. I.E.E., 
33/364/1905), in experiments upon fusing currents, gave results in fair agree- 
ment with such a law. For the rise of temperature in a wire, when the 
current is i and the velocity of the air is «, and the coefficient for the nse 
of resistance with temperature is a, we have 

o=Oo[l+a(Ti-T,)]. 

and then, + a } = . . {10*43) 

Assuming that the rise of temperature Tj— Tj is fixed, then the current 
i for bare wires should vary as or as (section)'*^. The wiring rules of 
the Inst. Elec. Engr. give the allowable current varying as (section)'*^. 

As the convecrion from wires is8(Ti— Tj)[ij,«iiur/7rJl, it is best to have 
a small wire for use as an electrical velocity meter, if one wishes to expend 
the least energy. For the same convection loss the type of material used 
is immatenal, but the determination of the constancy of temperature, or 
of the temperature of the wire from the measured electrical resistance, is < 
best obtained by using a metal with a fairly high temperature coefficient. 

King (Proc. Roy. Soc., 90a/563/1914), for hot-wire anemometry, used a 
3-mil platinum wire, heated to about 1000° C., which made the resistance 
about four times that at normal temperatures : then in still air a current 
t'o was required to teep the wire at Tj : as soon as an air current was sent 
past the wire, more current was needed to keep the temperature at Tj, 
and it was found that, 

t® == to® + (const. )(u) K 

King found that the angle subtended between the axis of the wire and 
the direction of the air current made an appreciable difference in the amount 
of current required in the wire. Taking * 

t®o-=to*o'4-(const.)(tt)*=watts . . . (10*44) 

it was found that, as regards variations in T and the radius of the wire R, 
watts=/riT, R)+/(T, R)(u)» . . . (10*45) 
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The function of T and E associated with velocity was found to be, 

/(T, R) = Ao[l + •00008(Ti - To)](Ti - T.) . . (10*46) 

Then from theory^ it was knovm that Aq should vary inversely as the 
square root of the radius of the wire, and it was found, 

Ao=0'001432/(R)l .... (10*47) 

This held good for platinum wires from 1 to 6 mils in diameter, when 
rotated in air at known velocities. Theory would make 

= ^=0-00166 cal. . . . (10-48) 

The value 0*00166 is given, when 0*171 cal. 

ni=0*001293 gm, ^:=5*66(10)-5 cal. 

The other function of T, R depends upon the radiation. King chooses 
Lunimer and Kurlbaum's value {Ver, Dcut. Phys. Ges,, 17/106/1898), 

watts/qm2=0*514(*001T3)5-2==Q^ . . . (10*49) 

The radiation from the wire per unit length— 27rRQ,.. Since /i(T, R) 
includes the radiation loss, the function of the convection loss which is 
independent of ii, or the convection loss in still air, becomes /i(T, R) — Q^. 
When this was evaluated, it became, 

Q, in still air=yo(Ti-To)[l-f*00114(Ti-T2)] . (10*50) 

yg=0*000250(l-f70R). 

We can now put for the watts emitted per cm length of hot wire, 
a,*2=watts=27rR(*514)[(*001Ti)5*2-(*001T2)5*2]4.[y4-A(;/)l](Ti--T2) (10*51) 
y=yp[l-f •00114(Ti— To)], which covers conduction, 

A=Ao[l -f *00008 (Tj— To)], this covers convection, 

Ao=2(-mt,X:E)i=277[^£|^]' (10-52) 

From Eq. 10*30 this gives K=27r, instead of from 5 to 8. For com* 
mercial work one would put 

cn*2=A(u)l(Ti-T2) .... (10*53) 

King {Phil. Mag., 29/556/1915) gives a full description of a suitable 
electrical velocity meter, the electrical connections for which are given in 
fig. 10*1. The calibration of such meters should, he says, be done by 
means of whirling them in air, and, if necessary, correcting them for the 
“ swirl,’* as mentioned in Phil. Tran^., 214a/ 388-428/1914, for the ranges of 
velocities 60-800 cm/sec. For very low velocities, say less than 10 cm/sec, 
the free convection currents will affect the general law, i-=?Q--hK'(«)«, and 
it would be necessary to take into account the current due to free convection, 
which, in the case of a 3-mil platinum wire at 1000° C., amounts to 15 
cm/sec, and only falls to 8 cm/sec when the temperature falls to 200° C. 

However, an electrical meter will register down to velocities of about 
15 cm/sec with 10 per cent, accuracy. 
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The linear relation 

»2=i,,2+KV« .... (10-54) 

holds good theoretically to within 2| per cent, for \'elocitie3 down to a value 
given by nrf=0 0187, where « and d are in cm. 



Fia. lO'l. — Hot wire anemometer. 


For calibration of low velocities he suggests moving the meter hori- 
zontally or vertically backwards and forwards in a straight-Iine motion, 
usuLg, perhaps, Trowbridge and Truesdell’s Table, which is described, in 
P%s. Jlev.. 4/290/1914. 

He then discusses what sort of differences in velocity can be detected 
on the meter, working from the equation for the constants of the 2|-mil wire. 

«=(,-2_.564)S276*4=(t^-fo*)V(K:')* • . (10-55) 

du=4(i*— t5*)i di/(K')® 

andtheiefore, 

which shows what difference in velocities can be measured. In the 
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tests King made he could detect a difierence of 0*002 ampere in his in- 
strument, and thus detected differences of 1, 15 cni/sec at velocities 752, 

785, 3260 cm/sec. 

In an exploration of the distribution of velocitv over spaces outside 
an orifice, or a slit, he placed the wire at points distant 0*05 mm from each 
other in series, and could casil}' read the velocities from point to point, 
though they varied considerably one from another. 

In order to get accurate readings the position of the wire and the posi- 
tion of the potential terminals on the vdre, and the way of leading the 
potential wires to the anemometer virc should all have the same relative 
position to the air currents in the tests as they had when the wire was 
being calibrated. 

King discusses the variations due to alteration in pressure and to varia- 
tions in temperature of the atmosphere, but the corrections are so minute 
that they would not be needed in commercial work. 

King (Jour, Franl\ lSl/1/1916) describes further tests of his 

meter and gives photographs and dramngs of the actual hot wire used. 
In his mathematical discussion is given Boussinesq’s Eq. 10'30 for heat loss, 
and also his own equation, 

Cal. per cm— 47rZ;p7nwr/J c"KQ(u)dw , . (10*56) 

where Kq(u) is a solution of Bessers equation. King states, 

Cal/cm for high velocities . . (10*57) 

„ „ low „ -27r^*0/tiog(A-e*^^-3)^(„,^,^,,^)] . (io*58) 

The report is largely a reproduction of the one in Phil, Mag, 

King (Jour, Franklin Insf.j 18/191/1916) describes how his hot-wire 
anemometer can be associated with an integrating watt-meter in order to 
read the quantity of gas flowing in a pipe. When the quantity is such that 
the velocity in the throat of the Venturi cone exceeds 90 ft/sec (28 m/sec) 
the hot'-wire meter becomes rather insensible to changes of velocity : in 
such cases he arranges the hot-wire meter in a shunt channel in parallel 
with the Venturi cones : the difierence of pressure created by the cones 
produces a flow through the shunt : the meter in the shunt can then be 
calibrated to measure the whole flow ; this must be done with some standard 
form of meter, as there is no theory to show how much would circulate in 
the shunt and how much in the main channel. 

In Jour. Franklin Inst,, 183/783/1917, is described a method of com- 
pensating the bridge arms of such an anemometer to allow for variations 
in the temperature of the fluid. The four arms of the Wheatstone bridge 
are made of tungsten or nickel, and are all placed in the air current in 
the one mentioned nickel wires 0*155 mm diameter were used ; this required 
a current of 0*74 amp. to. maintain balance in still air, and of 2*18 amp, to 
maintain balance when the air velocity was 17*5 m/sec. 


G. Results of and notes of tests. 

Gerdien (FerZ^. Dent, Phys, Ges,, 15/961/1913) describes a hot-wire 
anemometer as made by Siemens and Halske : in this the principles under- 
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lying the velocity and quantity meters are combined. Two wires arc 
used, and both are heated by electric currents : they are placed after one 
another in the pipe line, and the difference of temperature is noted : by 
suitable calibration the quantity of air flowing can be determined. 

Morris (Electrician, 69/1056/1912) describes tests made upon the measure- 
ment of air velocity by means of a hot-wire anemometer at the East 
London College, in a duct 1 sq. ft. in area, the flow being measured by a 
Pitot tube, and by the pressure of air upon the round surface of a brass 
tube i in. in diameter. Another report is given in Engineering, 94/892/1913, 
where the advantages of the electrical velocity meter are fully portrayed. 
He had used as hot wires, tinned iron, tinned copper, nictel, platinum, 
tantalum ; but of these platinum was the metal finally decided upon, because 
it does not oxidise readily and has a high melting-point. To make the 
other arras of the Wheatstone bridge he used 6-in. lengths of manganin 
vnre. A current of from 2-5 amp. at about 4 volts provided all the energy 
removed by convection. Some of his test figures are : — 


Res. 

TU.n, , 


Length, 

Mateiia and size 

T,-Ta 

Current 

at 0*. 

mm. 

inches 

inches 

of wire. 

C', 

when«=0. 

■394 

1219 1 

'0048 

2'00 

Plitinum, <0 8.W.G 

43 

0S4 

'540 



2^75 

71 

1*23 

•492 



2-50 


100 

1 55 

•540 

■1930 

■0076 

6-90 

„ 36 S W G 


1-80 


He gives particulars as to the qualities of various metals ; suitable 
values for general use are : — 


Metal. 

Resistance 
per cm cube, 
microhms. 

Melting point, 
Cent. 

Resistance 
coefficient 
per 1' C. 

Iron . 

9 70 

1300-1400 

00620 

Copper 

1-80 

1 1100 

00400 

Nickel 

12 40 

1 1450 

'00270 

Platinum 

10 00 

1800 

•00370 


Table 10 3 gives fuller particulars concerning wires. 

'Morris lound t'hat, 

(m p.h.-(-l*8) —const, (watts)* . » . (10 69) 

■which pves if in ft. (u -b 2 63) = ,, „ . . . (lO'GO) 

„ „ uincm(« + 45) = „ ,, 

in which case the constant differs materiallj from that found by Kennelly. 
Morns found that the speed of the fan delivenng the air varied directly 
as the speed of air m the duct, which confirms Hackett’s work and theory 
that anemometers can be well calibrated by running a fan at various 
speeds. 




Table 10 * 3 .— Specific Resistance op Wires. 

Microhms per cm cube at O'* 0. 

Temperature coefficient per 1* 0. multiplied by 1000 = 1000 a. 



Ayrton and Kilgour . . for idatinum, <t = lO'.'iO a = 3-60. 

,, quoted by Sowell . „ = 9'04 = 3 ‘80* 

Mechanical Engineer's Handbook ,, = 10'40 = 3*70. 
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Professor MacGregor-Morris kindly gave the author the privilege of 
seeing the anemometer which he uses at the East London College. About 
2 amp. is used for heating the wires of the bridge, wiuch consist of four 
nickel, tungsten, or platinum wires 0- 15 mm in diameter, which are at about 
lOO” C. when in still air. Two of the wires are in thin copper tubes, so that 
the air current afiects them to a slight extent ; the other two wires of the 
bridge are in the current. Calibration is performed with a Pjtofc tube 
for high velocities, the static mouthpiece being in the wall of the wind 
tunnel, the air-pressure difference being read on a Hicks manometer, 
the vessels of which are connected by a small-bore horizontal tube ; the 
liquid is xylol, and an ait bubble is introduced in the small tube. For 
a description of such a manometer, see Boberta {Proc. Jtoy. Soc., 78a/410/ 
1906). A commercial anemometer of this form is being produced by 
the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company. 

Morris {Engineering, 96/178/1913) used the same type of meter to in- 
vestigate the distribution of velocity of air currents round a circular rod 
placed in an air current. The rod, 21 mm {0 825 in ) in diameter, was 
provided with fittings holding two small platinum wires which acted as 
the meters, these wires being parallel to the axis of the rod : the distance 
of the wires from the rod coidd be altered, and the rod could be rotated 
about its axis so that the wires could be placed anywhere in the space 
round the rod : the charts of the velocity are given in the original paper, 
and show the very small velocity which exists where the rod faces the 
flow, and the high velocity which exists where the flow is tangential to 
the rod. 

Hughes (PAtl. Mag., 31/118/1916) made experiments upon the convec- 
tion losses from bodies of relatively large diameter as compared to the 
wires used by other observers. Hughes made use of hollow copper tubes 
about 1 metre long, with diameters varying from 0-43 to 15*5 cm ; the 
tubes were heated by steam at atmospheric pressure, and the loss of heat 
was determined by the quantity of steam condensed. The air velocity 
was measured by means of a Pitot tube, and varied from 10 to 45 ft/sec. 

For the radiation losses from tarnished copper, Hughes took the equation, 

Q,=-63 X 10-i2(Ti*-T2«\; calories per sq. cm . (10 61) 

Using a'=5'32, this gives relative enrissivity -495. Hughes found that 
the heat loss was related to the velocity according to law, 
where n had different values depending upon the diameter, and that as 
regards diameter the loss for the same velocity varied as He states 

that Keynolds, Nicholson, and William s, for large bodies, have stated that 
the heat loss by convection varies a's the velocity, but Hughes does not 
quote the references. Teats were silso made upon a tube of stream-line 
section, placed (a) with the taper ‘-jnd, (b) with the butt end, facing the air 
current. In these tests he found Vor (o) n=0 67, and for (b) »=0 62, and 
also found that the convection frwp such a tube was much greater than 
that from circular tubes of the sa^e area per cm length when projected 
on a plane perpendicular to the air cuarrent, or the diameter of the circular 
tube=8mallcst diameter of stieam-UnA section ; the constant K6 when the 
butt end faces the current is about Ijl times Ka for the tube in the other 
position. \ 
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Hughes’ results are somewhat different to those of Russell and King, 
wth which they shall now he compared. 

Hughes gives, Watts = K1 mth d constant . . . (10*62) 

= K'd'57, „ w „ . . . (10*63) 

but the index n is given as varying with the diameter, so that we get. 


Russell, Eq. 10*30, 

Watts per sec. = K| 


Watts = 111 d). 




We shall bring Hughes’ formula to the same form : he gives, 

Ql= watts per cm per 600 sec. for Ti=100, Tg^lO-S, 

from which we deduce watts per sec. per 1°==Q2, and so continue, until we 
get a similar expression to Russell’s. In making the comparison, I have 
chosen the figures for it =1000 from Hughes’ table, ^and have drawn up 
Table 10*4, in which ; 

Column 1 and 2 are diameters and the index 7i from Hughes. 

,, 3, Q,. gives the radiation loss. 

„ 4, Q1 are the watts lost in 600 sec., w=1000. 

„ 5, It” is as per Hughes. 

„ 6, Q2 watts per sec. per 1^, found from Ql/(600)(100 — 16*3). 

„ Y, K3 is found from Q2/(d)^. 

8, K4 is found from K3/{31-6), where 31-6 = (1000)i. 

„ 9, K5 is found from K4/(-000218) ; this latter figure is the 

constant in Russell’s Eq, 10’33u. 

„ 10 is the value of (cZ)*®^. 

„ 11, K6 is found from K5/(d)*®7. 

Then we see that Hughes’ Q2 = K4diwi ..... (10*64) 
and should equal =(5'^6)(*00218)d^ui . , . (10*65) 

The values of K5 in column 9 show how Hughes’ constants compare 
with Russell’s ; and a further comparison is made by assuming that Hughes’ 
function of ig the correct one, instead of d^, and then the value of the 
constant becomes as in column 11. 

Hughes’ results for the watts lost from the wire through the convection , 
currents, when the velocity is 1000 cm/sec, then become, 

Watts per sec. = K6 . (lO'GG) 

K6 varying from 5*05 to 4*88 for diameters from about ^ to 5 cm. There 
is certainly room for many more tests, so as to find out how the constant 
K varies round about 5, or 6, or 27r. 

For 6ther velocities the value of K may be different : from Hughes’ 
general equations one would expect them to vary as 

K6(«)”~‘^ : in the case where n=0*70. 

This would make an appreciable difference to K. 
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points oat its advantages for wse in coal mines, the whole instrument, galvano- 
meter and battery being self-contained. 

Thomas {PM. Mag., 41/240/1921) describes a specially sensitive anemo- 
meter in which eleven wires are strung across a tube and arranged so that 
the resistances of each can be measured. By using some of the wires as 
heaters and by using others as indicating wires, a very sensitive arrange- 
ment is obtained Thomas explains the reason for this, which is as follows : 
The air current cools the first wire and carries the heat generated by the 
heating wires on to other wires, and therefore the difference in temperature 
between the first wire and, say, the fifth, becomes considerable, and the 
variation of resistance is much greater than if one wire only is used. Using 
various numbers of wire, Thomas found the sensitivity increased as the 
number was increased up to five. The arrangement was more sensitive 
than Morns’ arrangement. See also PMl Mag., 43/688/1922. 

Thomas {Phys. Soc. Proe., 32/196/1920; Phi Mag., 39/505/1920) 
tested a hot-wire anemometer consisting of two 4-mii diameter platinum 
wires, placed horizontally one after the other in a 2’0534-cm tube, in order 
to measure the direction of flow by noting the out-of-balance effect on a 
Wheatstone bridge. The velocity of flow was very small, viz. 0*44 cm/sec, 
giving quantities of air at 0 and 760 mm up to 0 005 it^sec or OdS gmjsec. 
The interesting result was that the two wires placed side by side were 
more sensitive for measuring velocities up to 4 cm/sec than the Morris 
type of anemometer in which one wire was shielded from the air current 
by a tube, 

Thomas {Phys. Soc. Proc., 33/149/1921) shows the difference in velocities 
registered by a Morris meter if the bare wire is before the shielded wire in one 
case and after it in another case. Whether the flow is upwards or down- 
wards makes a marked difference to the readings if the velocity is below 
20 cm/sec, but makes no difference for velocities above this figure. 

Humphrey {Phys. Soc Proc., 33/190/1921) tested the effect of the in- 
clination of two heated wires in various gases. Two platinum wires 4 cm 
long, 0-025 mm diameter, placed 2-5 mm apart in a horizontal plane, could 
be rotated until one wire was vertically above the other, the wires still 
tunning horizontally hut the plane in which they lay being vertical. They 
were placed in a hole of 6 mm diameter, and were heated. The out-of- 
balance current between the wires as part of a Wheatstone bridge was 
noted as the wires were rotated, and it was found that in a hydrogen atmo- 
sphere the effect of inclination was practically unnoticeable, but it was 
very noticeable if the atmosphere was CO 2 - The first teats gave the effect 
aiWJJg' Aa.^thsi' is tbs 

original article shows the out-of -balance effect when the inclination was 
90°, for various heating currents; typical figures for out-of-balance are: 
•02, 2 and 9 with a heating current of -1 amp., and -04, 7 and 34 with a 
heating current of *15 amp. for, respectively, hydrogen, air, and COg. 

King {Engng , 117/136, 249/1924) suggests that the Callendar hot-wire 
anemometer is more accurate than orifice meters ; this statement is refuted by 
Hodgson on p. 314 of the samevoluu'e. Tyler {Jour. Set. Inst., 3/398/1926) 
used a platinum wire (1 ^i|ler and 1 m. long) anemometer to measure 
vortices behind aerojjik’^ "a Tf 

Simmons {Phtf^ -'ribes a directional hot-wire meter 
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SYMBOLS USED. 

Meaning. 

jtanfc. 

axis of ellipse, 

»> tt 

tant. 

c lieat of metal, of hot body, 
fcer of wire in cm, or as mentioned, 

0 at ends of length L of wire, 
ro in mm of mercury. 

t in amperes. 

to heat \riro to T when u=0, 

3 conductivity, 
heat at constant volume. 

„ „ pressure, 

' conductivity of tho metal body, 
tant. 

of wire. 

Y o! the gas. 

ro in megabars (750 mm mercury), 
lost by convection and conduction. 

„ by radiation, per sq. cm. 
of wire in cm. 
dius. 

nco of particular wire per length L cm. 

1 of wire. 

to temperature of the wire or hot body. 

„ of the gas or cold body, 
a seconds, 
ly of gas. 

: cooling due to radiation, 
ength of wire. 

raturc coefficient of electrical resistance. 

Y of the wire or hot body, 
lent of c.vpansion of platinum, 
tant. 

vity=calorics per sq. cm per 1° C. 

lent of viscosity. 

raturcs in degrees Centigrade, 

raturc elevation of hot body above cold body. 

jtivity. 

c resistance of the metal. 

's radiation constant. 
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having platinum 'wires 0*00105 in. in diameter and 3*07 in. long. He first 
obtained curves showing temperature of wire against heating current for 
the wire first placed parallel to the wind and then at right angles to it, 
with u=0, 21*8, 40, and 60 fty^ec. He then plotted the resistance of the 
wire against direction ; the resistance had a sharp maximum when the 
wire was parallel to the 'wind — ^that is, when the cooling was a minimum. 
Let C— calories per ft. per degree C. difierence between the 'wire and the 
air. Simmons found : 

With 'wire normal to air current, C(10)®=6*6 SkO*5+9*60, 

„ „ parallel „ „ C{10)5=0*1673«+10+0*0075T, 

where T is the temperature of the 'wire in C°, Using two similar wires in 
opposite arms of a Wheatstone bridge and inclined at 10° to each other, 
a more sensitive arrangement is obtained, so that the direction to an 
accuracy of 0*05° is obtainable. The two wires are soldered to three man- 
ganin supports, and the wind direction is determined when the resistance is 
zero ; then the 'wires are put in series and the velocity obtained from the 
calibration curve. By making an instrument "with four wires mutually 
inclined at 10° to each other the velocity direction in two planes can be 
measured. Curves are given in Simmons" paper showing how closely the 
hot-'wire meter readings agreed 'with those obtained by means of a Pitot 
tube for showing vortices behind an aerofoil. 



CHAPTER XL 


FLOW FROM ORIFICES. 

Fundamental tbemodynamic equations — Zeuner’s equations — Equation for maximum 
delivery — Table for functions of n, index of polytropic expansion — Zeuner’a 
theory as to the throat pressure — Formulm for delivery from on Gees — Flow when 
the external pressure exceeds the critical pressure — On Gee ptoGies — Coefficients 
of velocity and dehvery — Throat pressure — Effect of friction — Equations for 
throtthng, and the work lost therein — Pressure lost in cocks. 

This chapter deals partially with the subject of flow from orifices. Those 
who wish to study the subject fully will find it dealt with in all hooks on 
thermodynamics ; Gfoodenough {Thermodynamics, p. 267) and Henderson 
{Ptoc. Inst. Mech. Engr., — /253/1913) give alist of papers in scientific journals 
dealing with the subjEct. 


A. Fundamental thermodynamic equations. 


The following assumptions are made in deriving the theoretical 
equations : — 

1. The particles of the fluid follow stream-lines, which are treated as 
being normal to the sections across the nozzle : there is no flow across the 
orifice from one side to the other in the direction ah ; see fig. IIT. 

2. The fluid completely fills the pipe, so that the equation of continuity 
holds, s.e. Sm=Mp, 


3. The motion is steady, so that the element of time does not enter 
the equations : the various factors, 
pressure, velocity, temperature, 
depend only upon the position of 

p the point to which they refer, and 

are constant for that point. 

‘ ~ m 2 In order to determine the flow, 

^ we use two different fundamental 
l| thermo-dynamic equations. 

The first refers to the whole 


Fio. IIT.— Theory of onfice flow. flowing between the 

sections and Sj, and is based 
upon the principle of conservation of energy for this fluid. 

Now, considering the factors relating to unit mass of fluid, 1 lb. or 1 kg, 
and using the symbols ; — 


Si and Sj for the areas of the sections, 

P| „ Pj for the pressures at these sections, assumed constant over 
the whole section. 

198 
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Wj and lu 

Ui „ u; 

% jj ^2 

M 

? 

Z 

J=l/A 


for the velocities at and S 2 . 

represent the internal energy at Si and Sg. 

are the heights of the sections above the datum level. 

mass of fluid flowing per second. 

is the heat introduced from outside between Sj and Sg. 

is the work done in overcoming friction. 

the divisor to bring ft.db. to heat units =778. 


Then we have. 


the energy at Si= 






S. 



+ -2“bU2’ 


External work done on system at Sj^PiVi. 

„ ,, by the system at S 2 =P 2 V 2 * 

Internal work done by the system in friction =Z ft.-lb. 
Heat added to the system = ( 5 +Z)J. 


Then the energy at Sg must be the energy at Sj together with the heat 
added, less the work done, giving, 


^9 


^i+Ui- 


* Pl^i-f Jj -f JZ = -~ -f- 22 + Ug + p2^2 "b ZJ 

^9 


(iroi) 


The terms and are neglected, as the difEerence in level between the 
two sides of an orifice is negligible, so, 


. . (ir02) 

Differentiating this, and dropping the suffix 2, and taking the conditions 
at Si as constant, we get a differential, 

udiilg=:Sdq-d{Yv)-diV . . . (11*03) 

Now we can also consider what is happening to a small element of the 
fluid while travelling along the orifice ; it will be receiving heat, expanding 
and doing external work of expansion, so that for the element we have, 

Heat absorbed by element, J d 5 +dZ=dU-bPd'U . (11’04) 

This is the equation as given by Goodenough (Thermodynamics, p. 246). 
dZ is the head due to friction; see also Eq. 11‘13. Combining this with 
Eq, 11 '03, we get, using 11 = 11 ^ l(2g), 

dH = — =Pf?u-dZ-P*-vdP . . (ir05) 

9 

wliicli on integration gives, 

H!^"=-f^«dP-Z . . . (11-06) 

^9 ip. 

dP is a negative quantity for the flow from pure orifices ; and the final 
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velocity « is smaller when there is friction than vrhen there is no friction 
by the amount due to 2gZ. 

The expression U+Pi’ = internal energy + work done 

=heat content=JI .... (11’07) 

Then, if there is no heat gained from the outside, 5=0, and from Eq. 11*02, 

.... {11-08) 

This equation holds whether the flow ia friciion^ess or not. The theoretical 
velocities of flow of fluids can be determined from this equation when 
the heat contents of the flmd in the two states are known: for simple 

gases, 

B. Zeuner’s equations. 


The main thermodynamic equations according to Zeuner are. 



Jdy=d(Pr) + dU-t'dII—(fz, 1st equation 

. (1109) 


J (Zg= — dZ+dU-pP dr, 2nd main equation . 
dB.—udufg=dz — dZ—vdV, as per Eq. 11*03. 

. {11*10) 

These equations are independent of values of q, Z, z, etc. 


For gases. 

U=u.+ ^, dD=®») . , 

y-1 y-i 

. (11*11) 

From first equation, dH=Jd7-*d(Pr)y/(y— 1) 

. (11*12) 

From second 

y-1 

. (11-13) 


For efilux from orifices, if dz, difference in height between inlet and 
outlet =0, and dq=0 ; if no heat is added from, or lost to, the outside ; then 



y-1 

dZ=^^^(wdP+yP<it)) . 
H (Fi^i - Pgi'z) = ^ 


upon the principle j2gy(P^v^-T^v,) 

Now, considenng ' 

and using the symbols ^ 

S, and S2 for the areas 

Pj „ Pj for the pressurt— 1 Vs* 


«,=0 


{11-14) 

{11-15) 

(11*16) 

(11*17) 


(11*18) 
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Table H'L — Air Flow: Functions op n. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Function of n. 

Values of the n function. 

• •• 

... 

n 

100 

1*1 

1-2 

1-3 

1*4 

1*408 

••• 

... 

2lin + l) 

100 

•952 

•910 

•870 

•934 

■830 

... 


nHn-1) 

03 

ll'OO 

600 

4-34 

3-50 

3-45 

11*21 

pjp, 

2 /(n + l)"/i"-JI 

1*00 

•588 

■560 

•544 

•527 

•524 

11*24 

. M 

r (n-ini r 2 “|V{n-n 

0 

200 

2*78 

3-34 

3-83 

... 

11*25 

n 

r 2 p 7 (n-ini 

0 

3-25 

4-50 

5-35 

6-08 

6*13 



Lt” 1 (n + l)J 





11*28 

p„jp, 


... 

•1286 

•3266 

•4457 

•5266 

*5240 

11*28 

vJi\ ; 

I 

[(7 + 1 )/ 2 ]'' 1 '-i) 


6-455 

2-547 

1-862 

1-576 

... 

11*22 ! 

M j 



'119 

'300 

'411 

'430 

... 

11*29 

M 

2g (ditto), English units. 


*953 

2-410 

3-300 

3-840 

... 

6*08 

^0 

r( 7 i + l)l3v^ n 

L n J n + 2 

'9421 

-936 

•930 

•925 

•922 

... 

6*07 

to 

r(n + l)~|3^! n {y-n) 

942 

■641 

1 

•396 

•189 



L « J (« + 2 ) ( 7 — 1)71 



11*46 

Cv 

when =1*4 


•564 

•765 

•900 

1000 

••• 

and 

11*48 


when =1*408 

... 

•560 

•759 

•893 

1 

•993 

1000 


Now if PiVi'J^=p2T;2‘^, then 


. ( 11 * 19 ) 


and if P;^Ui”=P2V2”, then 

“-n/|5^'{(r-(pT"} • ■<"*> 

For the maximum delivery, the pressure in the throat must be such that 


Pj \n+l/ 

V2 

V, =V"2~ J 


^8 2 _ 

Ti"n+1 ■ 


( 11 - 21 ) 

(11-22) 

( 11 - 23 ) 
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and 

and 



. (11*24) 
. (11*25) 


This b’ecomes equal to the velocity of sound in air at Pj, Vj when w=y. 

For any value of the outside pressure Pj which is less than the critical 
pressure, at which the flow is a maximum, the flow will bp the same as the 
maximum, M'. The critical pressure bears a certain relationship to the 
initial pressure Pj ; we call the ratio of (critical/initial) pressure— Pj/Pi=«'. 
The value of this ratio should not be put as 0-528, as is usually done, 
without some further discussion, for which see division H. 


' C. Zeuner^s fheory for Pj/Pi. 

Zeuner finds an entirely difierent value for P 2 /P 1 , by making use of 
the hypothesis that the velocity of the air in he throat, even when \he 
expansion is Pi;"= constant, is equal to the velocity of sound. Zeuner 
states this hypothesis thus : “ That the air flows into vacuum with the 
acoustic velocity, corresponding to the state of air in 

the orifice, no^ matter what resistances exist during the flow toward the 
orifice.” 

On this assumption, that the velocity of e£3ux is equal to that of sound, 
we have, ' 

. . {11*26) 

( 7 — = 2(PiWi — PjWj). 

Tberefo,, | = • • ' (»■«> 

and also, Pini"=P 2 t> 2 " ; ^ 

therefore the ratio of the pressure in the throat to is, 


Fg / 2 

Velocity- 




L y+i 


. (11-28) 
. (11*29) 


= 82 /( 11 , y) (Pj, 

Consider Eq, 11 '20, ^ving the quantity delivered. 

The variables in this equailon are P 2 and n ; n may vary with the 
values of Pj and Fg, but for the purpose of determining the maximum 
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quantity whicli can be delivered we shall assume that the value of n is 
independent of the value of Pj, the pressure in the throat, and we also assume 
■that the expansion will follow the same law no matter what Pj is. The 
maximum quantity flows out, then, if there is a fi.xed relation between P, 
and Pj, which is given by 

P, r 2 

The maximum quantity which can be delivered and the quantity delivered 
on Zeuner’s theory are : 

Maximum quantity, M' = [^ (IPSO)'’ 
Quantity when M" = [^ (ITSOa) 

W=Lu-:rTjl^i) J • • (1131) 

If Pg, the pressure in the space outside the orifice, is less than Pg, the 
pressure in the throat, the quantity delivered will depend only upon the 
pressure in the vessel, Pj, and the equation for quantity is of the form, 

M=cSi/{Pi)/(u) if Eq. 11*21 is true . . (ir32) 

=cS^/(Pi)/(n, y) if Eq. 11*28 is true. 

/(Pj)=^(Pj??ij)^ which is a function containing P^ only for those fluids 
where the density depends upon the pressure. Whichever hypothesis is 
true, it is seen that the velocity of efilux is constant so long as Tj and n are 
fixed — that is, it is independent of the pressure existing in the vessel ; 
but the quantity delivered depends upon this pressure, owing to the increase 
of density of the fluid. For steam flow the value of ??, the index for the 
polytropic expansion, depends upon the pressure and the quality of the 
steam, and therefore both the quantity and the velocity vary with Pj as 
well as with Tj. For air, if we assume that n is independent of Pj, the 
pressure in the reservoir can be increased indefinitely without affecting the 
velocity. In practice, however,- the tendency would be for the actual 
velocity to be reduced through friction to a greater extent when the pressure 
was high than when it was low, as friction increases with increased density. 

The velocity of sound in air at 60° F.F=(yCTy)^“1120 ft/sec, and the 
throat velocity, Eq. 11*29, is [2^CTiy/(y+l)]^ 

which becomes 1000 1020 1010 1150 ft/scc 

for temperatures, T, 40° 60° 80° 200° F. degrees. 

D. Formulee for steam and air flow. 

In order to find the quantity delivered for any fluid, we want to have 
the density, given in terms of Pj, and then the expression for the mass 
delivered can be written in terras of Pj and 

For dry air we have, 7 »=P/(CT), C=53*34 Eng., 29*27 metric. 

For moist air, j?i=P/(CT), C=53*18 Eng., 28*43 metric. 
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For saturated steam, ni=0-587;j*®* (Zeuner) . , . . (11’33) 

.For saturated steam p'^ m i P’^ i . • v 
(Stodola), 1% (metric) 

For superheated steam, 0 0084 (metric) . . * (11*34) 

^-0-1345 (Eng.) . . . (lV34a) 

The quantity of air delivered becomes, 

M=/(ti)v/Pr»«i=0-53pi/(Ti)t, when n=l-4 . , (11*346) 

The quantity of saturated steam delivered is given by Grashof , as quoted 
by Goodenough (TAermoc/ynamtcSf p. 256), as, 

M-=0 01911P ”=2-38p i” (Eng. units) , . (ll'Slc) 

Bateau’s formula, as quoted by Goodenough, is, 

M=2'357pi-0-1387 log Pi (Eng.). . . (ll*34d) 

Napier’s formula, as quoted by Goodenough, p. 256, is, 


M=;g ifp2<0-60pi .... (ll*34e) 

=U\r^^]' • (n-3V) 

=0 0292pi[(l-^)^]l if p2>0 60pi, where f^Ptfpv 
Bateau {Flow of Steam, p. 15) gives his own and Gtashof’s formulre: 
Bateau, M=(15*20->15-32)pi-0-96 log, Pi (metric) . (11 34^) 

=(16'20~'15-32)pi-»«5 

p varied from 1 to 12 kg/cm®. 

Grashof, M=15-26pi-s«5 (ll'34A) 

Hutte, p. 262, gives, M=I6'3c,pj*®’ .... {ll'34t) 

Geipel {Elec. Ergr. Form., p. 615) gives, 

Ms=0*63pi(‘01428), for a pure orifice, if pj=or<0‘6pj . (n*34j) 
=0-93pi{*0I428),foranoriiiceandpipe,ifp2=or <Cr-6pj . 
=0*63pi('0292)[(l—^)^]^ pure orifice, pi>0-60pi . . (11*341) 


=0-93pj(-0292)[(l— for an orifice and pipe, p2>0 QOpj. 
These are Napier’s formulse as mentioned above, with delivery co- 
eflficients added. 

Thorkelson (Comp. i4»r, p. 166) gives for the two cases, 

M=0-535pi/(T,)i ifpj<0-60pi . . . (ir34m) 

=l-060p,r(l-^)<^/T,]l ifp,>0-50pi. . . . (ll*34n) 
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Kcmpe {Engr, Icar Bool:, p. 772) quotes Leblanc as gi^ung for the 
quantity of air flowing from atmosphere into a vacuum, 

M.1090/(I)._?^“l 

In this the value of /(«)=376, and therefore « = 1'30. 

The second expression is given by Scenes (Mcch. Engr,, 31/322/1913). 
Carpenter (Healing and Vent,, p. 133) gives the velocity of air flowing - 
from an orifice into the atmosphere as, 

w^= 2;7 183-6 Ti(l-f 23). . . . (11-35) 

which is the equivalent of Eq. 11*36 with the constants inserted. 


E. Flow when external pressure is above critical pressure. 

The equations which must be used when the pressure outside the reservoir 
is above the critical pressure are: 

Velocity, « = . . . (11-36) 

Quantity, . . (11 "360) 

varies from about 0*60 up to 0-99. This is the equation which is 
quoted by Durley (Trans, Amcr. Soc, Mcch, Engr,, 27/176/1906), but which 
he found could be replaced by the simpler orifice equation for the low values 
of ^ which he used in his tests. 

We have other equations : from Eq. 11*17, 


but as P^— Po is 

small, 

(y-1) ^ ^ n Pi 

. (11-366) 

. (irSGc) 


from Eq. ll'iS. 


Therefore 

«2=251’i{Pi-I’2) 

(1+a 

. (ll-36(i) 


Ttrs 25fyi(Pi — P 2 ), g \2 

. (11-37) 


but as P 2 is small we take Ti=T 2 j then 


^ 2 ) /^ c[ \2 .... (ir37a) 

^ ” (Id-aCTi ^ 

and as P 2 is the same as P^ approximately, this can also be put as, 

MS - 


. (11*376) 
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The pressure and temperature can be read at either side of the 
orifice in this case, and the difference read upon a water or oil gauge of 
some sort. 


F. Orifice profiles. 

In order to get the maximum quantity of fluid out of the reservoir in 
practice when Pg <0-60 Pj, it is desirable to terminate the orifice with an 
expanding nozzle, so that the velocity and pressure of the fluid can be 
gradually altered from Wgj ^2 “3 I* 3 * done, the jet 

expands suddenly with a large friction loss while the pressure falls from Pg 
to Pg. The whole orifice should be designed so that the pressure can fall 
gradually to the final pressure, and the shape of orifice necessary can be 
determined from the thermodynamic equations, 

uV(2p) = J(Ii-I), S=Mv/« . . . (11‘38) 

Goodenough {Thermodynamics, p. 262) states that friction can be allowed 
for by assuming that there is a proportion of the total energy lost, say from 
8 per cent, to 20 per cent. = A, and then 

^-J{l-A)(Ii-Ig)=^^i^(PiVi-Pgfg) for air . (IPSSa) 

For a full discussion on the shapes of orifices, see books on turbines. 

G. CoeQlcients of velocity and delivery. 

So far no mention has been made of the value of the area Sg, minimum 
area of the jet, in discussing the flow from a pure orifice. The area is much 
less than that of the orifice, S^, and the combined coefficient of velocity 
and contraction will give a delivery of the fluid of about 0 60 to 0-95 of 
the theoretical amount which would be delivered if the theoretical velocity 
existed all over the orifice. 

Probably it is best to find the coefficient of delivery by comparison of 
the actual amount delivered with the theoretical amount which would be 
delivered if the flow were frictionless and adiabatic. This coefficient will 
vary greatly with the different forms of orifice, being about 0 97 with orifices 
with rounded edges on the inside. The values of this coefficient as given 
by various authors are given in Table 11 '2. One must bo careful to note 
that c here represents the ratio of actual flow to that due to a particular 
kind of theoretical flow. 

Considering the flow from a rounded orifice, area Sg, with a diverging 
nozzle, there are three quantities of delivery which may be considered : — 

Mj, the quantity calculated for frictionless adiabatic flow. 

Mg, the quantity calculated when friction is allowed for. 

Mg, the actual quantity delivered. 

It is conceivable that the form of the orifice might be incorrect, so that 
the fluid did not completely fill the smallest section and did not follow the 
lines of the diverging cone. In designing the nozzle, the friction Z should 
be allowed for, and if the actual friction is Z, the flow will fill the nozzle 
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exactly, but if the friction varies from Z, tlion it may bo possible that the 
fluid cloe< not fill the nor.r.Ie completely. 

In the case of a pure orifice, \vc may calculate the delivery as c'Sju'w', 
where u* and in' are calculated after nllo^\ing for friction Z, and c' is the 
assumed coefficient, giving the ratio of the throat area S 2 to the orifice area 
S|. c' the coefficient should be independent of the friction. 

Or wc may calculate the delivery as where i/j and 

theoretical quantities for adiabatic frictionless flow, and c*' includes c,., 
which allows for the loss of velocity duo to friction. 

ZeunerV derivation of the coefficient of velocity will bo found in 
Eq. irjG. 

TAimn ir2.~“Corrncii:KT.s or Ui:uvi:nY, c. 


Atithoritv. 

I’ure 
on lice. 

With 

pipe. 

Pivorg. 

ing 

CO IKS. 

With 

nuiiulc^i 

outlet. 


IVox. p. IIS 

‘C5 

BW 




llb'ox, p. i*7 (PoT5C<’]ct) 

05 




*01 ntmosplicre. 

B .X, p. nr, .... 

*4'J3 




100 „ 

Church, p. 75 J {Wrisbwli) . 

f -r-s 
\ -TS 




•05 

2*0 

Umrin (for water) . 

) Cl 
\ ... 
f 

\ -503 

•51 

*53 

•P7 



p. 1113 . 

‘51 

•54 

•PO 

•P7 

•03 

*02 

Up to 1 atmosphere. 

Stalwart, p. 

/ Cl 

1 '^C 

... 



... 

Gripe], p. 515 

*03 
( *01 

•eVr. 



I\=-025 l\. 

Huttc, p. ZC} 

1 

*51 a 



'=•710 

\ 

*531 



= -550 Pj. 

Mtilhr, p, 2S5 . . . , 

•507 



■■ 

... 

Values for genera] use . 

r *00 

V *04 

•51 

1 

•07 ; 

•03 

Smnll pres’^ures. 

•S3 

m 

•03 

Large jircssurcs. 


Iluttc, p. 3G1, gives the following table of c, «, etc. 



c. 

Cc. 


1 

n. 

rJPf 

For circular orifice 

With cylindrical pipe, 14 mm diam. . 

Rounded orifice, 10 mm din rn. . 

•Cl 

f *815 
■j *813 
[ *631 
*97 

‘G5 

1*0 

1-0 

1*0 

1*0 

■osi 

•821 

•83S 

•80G 

•974 

•04 

•490 

•444 

•3G2 

*031 

1-3SS 

1 *243 

1 *252 
1-271 
1*392 

•925 

•710 

•589 


H. Experimental values of c. 

Reynolds (Jo«r. Amcf. Soc. M.E., 38/953/191G) describes tests up^ 
the flow of air through orifices, quantities being measured by a Yentun 
meter and by a Pitot tube and by gas-holders as the standard. 
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The oriBces were from J in. to | in. in diameter, bored in -^-in. plate, 
and were placed in a 2'in. pipe lino : the size of orifice seemed to have no 
effect upon the coefficient of delivery, but then the area of the largest orifice 
was only -j^th of the area of the pipe, so that such a result might be antici- 
pated. The pressure at the back of the orifice varied from 10 to 100 Ib/in®, 
and was atmospheric at the front, Weymouth’s formulae were used for 
evaluating the quantities as measured by the Pitot tube — of the Taylor 
form — and Venturi meter : Eeynolds found that the constants were 
reliable or otherwise, as follows : — 



Unreliable 

Eelinble. 

Fitot tube in 2-in. pipe . 

„ „ in IJ-in. pipe 

Veutun m 2 in, pipe . , | 

when M< 30 , 

.) «<41 
„ «<19 

when m> 60 
,, w>46 
,, «>20 


The Venturi constant was 0'95 ; m is ft/seo. 


For determining the theoretical flow from orifices he used Hirschfeld’s 
formula, taken from Heat Power Engineerinq, viz., 

254FiS2 r 

T^.5 

which can be compared with the formula i: 




(11-39) 


1 Eq. 11-36®. 


at Po, T^. 

Unless other than English units are being used, the constants do 
not agree. Values of the ^ function are given in fig. 11 ’2, so that the theo- 
retical discharge can be found by multiplying the constant by PjSg or 
(lb^n*)(area in sq. in.). To find the actual discharge, the amount found 
thus has to be multiplied by the coefficient of discharge, which Reynolds’ 
results give as c=0 94—0-40^. 

This has been calculated from fig. 7 in the original paper, where the 
-cwbffiiwreiA/ vA 'A ws ^ ’ata. z. 0 % 'Rh/WJ. 

^=0 85, Pi being 17-3 Ib/in® abs. 

Reynolds proceeds to find an equation for the discharge in terms of 
Pj and Pj without the use of any coefficient, thus incorporating c in the 
Pj, Pj function ; and states the actual discharge is, 

6OQ=405(144S2Hpi=-P 2S)-«/(T,)-6 . . . (ll-39o) 

The value of c in Eq. 8'14o is then (0-47)(l+^)'®/CPi®— p**)’®® 


. (11*396) 
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Upton {Jour. Arner, Soc, M.E., 39/221/1917) discusses Eeynolds’ paper, 
and shows how the ordinary formula for orifice flow produces a similar 
curve to that given by Reynolds’ formula : in Reynolds’ tests the ratio 
of orifice area to pipe area is (3/32)“ : assuming that there is a coefficient 
of contraction of 0*7 the ratio ^(82/81)^ becomes =='000043, which is negli- 
gible : in that case Upton shows that the ordinary Yenturi formula gives, 
1*072 p2)l, which is to be compared with Reynolds’ 



Value of ^ — Pz/ 

Fig. 11*2.— Value of the function for use in orifice flow. 


0*655(P3^^ — Po“)*^® : these agree numerically up to the point where 
(Pi2_P22)*«=^0*40. 

Reynolds and Ling {Jour. Anxer. Soc. M.E., 39/250/1917) state that the 
most probable values of the coefficient of discharge for various orifices are : 


For a thin plate orifice, pressures 1 to 12 in. water, c— *60 
„ 15 to 50 Ib/im, 1 to 3*8 kg/cm . . =*63 

„ 50 to 150 Ib/im, 3*8 to 11*4 kg/cm . =*65 

„ short cylindrical pipe =*/5 

„ rounded convergent nozzle .... =*98 
„ straight convergent nozzle, 6° to 10° . , =*90 


L. Hartshorn {Proc. Roy. Soc., 94a/155/1918) gives the results of tests 
on the discharge of air under atmospheric pressure from orifices O^b to 
mm in diameter into a receiver wherein the pressure varied from ^ nim 0 
64 mm mercury. St Yenant and Wantzel had stated that the disc arge 
increases as pjpx decreases until P 2 lpi~^'^ to 0*4. 
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In 1885 Osborne Reynolds gave the critical value of pjpi=0 60 to 0-63, 

In Hartsliorn’s report the actual quantities of air delivered are not 
stated : the figures and graphs are given only for the discharge compared 
with the maximum discharge. They show that the value of the critical 
pressure in the receiving vessel is about : — 

P2=0'2 Pi : for pure and convergent orifices and straight cylindrical 
pipes. 

=0-4 Pi : for ''orifices ending in divergent tones of 16-6° and 2-6® 
respectively. 

—0-h Pi : for orifice with divergent cone of 7*8®. 

=0-8 Pi : „ „ ,, ,, „ 44® and 2-B°. 

The way in which the orifices were associated with the cylinder from 
which the air issued might easily 
affect the discharge. The orifices 
were made from blocks of invar 
8 mm in diameter, soldered into a 
brass collar about 10 mm outside 
diameter, this collar being soldered 
-wr.-. . into a brass tube. See fig. 11 ‘3. 

Fio. U 3.-Hartshom’3 onfice. The contraction at " a ” might 

have an effect on the discharge. 

Hodgson (Proc. Inst G.E., 204/129/1917) discusses the relation between 
water and gaseous flow in orifices : his conclusions ate : — 

1. There is ordinarily no fixed relation between the coefficient of delivery 

for gas and for water. 

2. If, for water, M=constant (Pj— P^)!, then when ^=0 98 to 1-0, c is 

the same for air and water. 

3. For air, with shaped nozzles, c varies down to 0-85, but approaches 

I-O when ^=0'527. 

4. For air, when 0 = ot<O 527, c=0-97 to l-O. 

As regards the effect of the size of the orifice in a pipe line, he says : — 

5. For water, c=0-608, when 82/81=0 up to 0-49. 

6. For water, c decreases when 82/81=0-49 to 1-0. 

The reason lor the decrease of c was the rapid rise of Pj in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pressure hole, which was closed by the orifice plate; it 
mw a kiad ijf spprsximste v&loiss Axr c anr .* aSW?, 

*595, -580, *550 and *500 when J)^lDy=‘7b, *80, *85, -90 or *95 respectively. 

Hodgson measured his pressures, Pj and Pg, in the plane of the orifice. 
The value of Pi increases considerably just before the orifice if Sj nearly 
equals Si ; and Pj decreases suddenly after the orifice and then increases. 
This method of reading Pi— p2 does not give the loss of pressure at the orifice 
as a whole, as *5 soon recovered after the orifice : is therefore 

rather the throat pressure than the pressure after the orifice, Ps, which 
exceeds Pj in the case of a pipe line. 

One can think of a piece of pipe, say 5 ft. long : assume the fall of pressure 
is Pj— P 5 when no orifice exists, and =Pi — Pg' with an orifice, and that 
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Po is the throat pressure with the orifice in place : the discharge can be 
considered relative to either Pi-Ps', or to Pj-Po if Pg is measurable, or 
to P/'— Pg" where P/' and Po" are measured in the plane of the orifice : 
according to Hodgson, and Po"<P 2 '. 

Hodgson’s tests with the flow of air through square-edged orifices, with 
dj^=6 in., and d^^O’dl, 1-0, 1*57 in., gave c=0*914— 0*306^ : this equation 
also held for steam flow in a 6-in. main at 50-70 Ib/in^ at 50° F.'superheat. 
With this formula one might compare Eejn olds’, viz. c=0*94r— 0*40^. 
It is suggested that square-edged orifices get corroded, and that then the 
value of c varies. The amount of the variation must, I think, be only a 
small proportion of the total. One would imagine that the efiect of irt 
and corrosion upon the edges of an orifice plate whose thickness is a fiftieth 
of the diameter of the orifice would not be serious, and that it would not 
matter seriously whether the orifice had a slight bevel or not in such a case. 
Hodgson, however, goes to such a fine degree of accuracy that any slight 
alteration in the coefficient would be noticeable, though commercially it 
might be negligible. One notices Hodgson’s equation used on p. 153 for W, 
viz.— 2*699Spi/T3^ : for all practical purposes this might just as well be 
put as 2*70pi/Tj^ as neither nor ^1 ordinarily be read to 1 part 
in 10,000. 

On p. 155 a summary of the values of c is given, thus ; — 


When 95=1-0 to 0-98. 

Nozzle 1. c=0*75— 0*95. 

c varies with M. 
c varies with nozzle. 

Nozzle 2. c=0-94, small nozzles. 

c=0*99, large nozzles, and is 
constant for any one nozzle. 

Nozzle 3. c=0'82 with 

or > 1*0 in. 

c=0*62 with ^2=7*0 in. and 
dj -J:9*0 in. 

Nozzle 4. c=0*60S for djd^ <0*7 for all 
values of dg. 


When 9?<0'98. . 
0=0*97 — 1*0 when <f) <n\ 


c=0*97 —1-0 when ^ <n\ 

c=0*92-0*30^. 

c=0'914~0*306^. 


On p. 185 it is stated that the discharge from squared-edged orifice may 
be put, when ^>0*88 and 


r {pi-P 2 )Pi 

} 96 S., 

"(Pl-p-^pll 

‘L(Si7S2^-i)TiJ 

-[1-(S,/Si)]i 

. J 


(11*40) 


Estep {Iron Age, 98/1049/1916) gives a chart for calculating lb. of air 
delivered by well-rounded orifices : he does not mention what particular 
shape or size of orifice is to be used. He puts c=0*98, which is perhaps 
reasonable ; but the reader may use any coefficient he likes. Estep s 
curve shows 

25(53-18)^j(l-9ir-^)=K 

for various values of Another curve shows 1000^2/^1=^ (it would be 
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In 1885 Osborne Reynolds gave the critical value of PijPi—Q 60 to 0-53. 

In Hartshorn’s report the actual quantities of air delivered are not 
stated : the figures and graphs are given only for the discharge compared 
with the maximum discharge. They show that the value of the critical 
pressure in the receiving vessel is about 

r2=0’2 Pj ; for pure and convergent orifices and straight cylindrical 
pipes, 

=0-4 Pj : for'^onfices ending in divergent Cones of 16‘6® and 2-5“ 
respectively, 

=0 ^ Px : for orifice with divergent cone of 7'8®. 

=0-8 Pjt „ ,, ,, ,, „ 4*4“ and 2‘5“. 


The way in which the orifices were associated with the cylinder from 
which the air issued might easily 
affect the discharge. The orifices 
were made from blocks of invar 
8 mm in diameter, soldered into a 
brass collar about 10 mm outside 
diameter, this collar being soldered 
into a brass tube. See fig, 11 '3, 

The contraction at “ a ” might 
have an effect on the discharge. 



' Brass collar, 

Fio, 11 3. — Hartshorn’s orifice. 


Hodgson {Proc. Inst. C.E., 204/129/1917) discusses the relation between 
water and gaseous flow in orifices : his conclusions are ; — 


1. There ia ordinarily no fixed relation between the coefficient of delivery 

for gas and for water. 

2. If, for water, M=constant{rx— p2)V, then when ^=0 98 to I’O, e is 

the same for air and water. 

3. Por air, with shaped nozdes, c varies down to 0 85, hut approaches 

I’O when ^=0 527. 

4. For air, when ^=or <0-527, c=0 97 to I’O. 


As regards the effect of the size of the orifice in a pipe line, he says : — 

6. For water, c=0’608, when Sg/Sj^O up to 0’49. 

6. For water, c decreases when S2/Sx=0'49 to l-O. 

The reason for the decrease of c was the rapid rise of Pj in the neigh- 
bonrbood of the pressure hole, which was closed by the orifice plate; it 
was a kind of Pitot effect. Some approximate values for c are : *605, 
■595, -580, ‘550 and ’600 when -80, -85, -90 or -95 respectively. 

Hodgson measured his pressures, Pj and Pj, in the plane of the orifice. 
The value of Pj increases considerably just before the orifice if Sj nearly 
equals Sj ; and Pj decreases suddenly after the orifice and then increases. 
This method of reading Pi-'p2 does not give the loss of pressure at the orifice 
as a whole, as recovered after the orifice ; Pjia therefore 

rather the throat pressure than the pressure after the orifice, Pj, which 
exceeds P2 in the case of a pipe line. 

One can think of a piece of pipe, say 5 ft. long : assume the fall of pressure 
i.s Pi— P3 when no orifice exists, and =Pi— P3' with an orifice, and that 
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Po is tlie throat pressure with the orifice in place : the discharge can ho 
considered relative to either Pi — P3', or to Pj — Pgif Pg is measurable, or 
to Pj''— P2'' where P/' and Vo* are measured in the plane of the orifice : 
according to Hodgson, Pi">Pi, and P2"<P2'. 

Hodgson^s tests with the flow of air through square-edged c/rifices, with 
dj=6 in., and d2=0’67, 1-0, 1*57 in., gave c— 0*914— 0*306^ : this equation 
also held for steam flow in a 6-in. main at 50-70 Ib/in^, at 50° F.’^superheat. 
With this formula one might compare Reynolds’, viz. c— 0*94— 0*40<^. 
It is suggested that square-edged orifices get corroded, and that then the 
value of c varies. The amount of the variation must, I think, be Only a 
small proportion of the total. One would imagine that the effect of irt 
and corrosion upon the edges of an orifice plate whose thickness is a fiftieth 
of the diameter of the orifice would not be serious, and that it would not 
matter seriously whether the orifice had a slight bevel or not in such a case. 
Hodgson, however, goes to such a fine degree of accuracy that any slight 
alteration in the coefficient would be noticeable, though commercially it 
might be negligible. One notices Hodgson’s equation used on p. 153 for W, 
%dz.— 2*6998pi/Tj : for all practical purposes this might just as well be 
put as 2*70pi/T2 as neither nor will ordinarily be read tq 1 part 
in 10,000. 

On p. 155 a summary of the values of c is given, thus : — 


When 99 = 1*0 to 0*98. 

Nozzle 1. c=0*75— 0*95. 

c varies with M. 
c varies with nozzle. 

Nozzle 2. c=0-94, small nozzles. 

c=0*99, large nozzles, and is 
constant for any one nozzle. 

Nozzle 3. c=0*82 with ^2=0*25 in. and 
dj^= or > 1*0 in. 
c=0*62 with ^2=7*0 in. and 
d^ <{:9*0 in. 

Nozzle 4. c= 0*608 for djd^ <0*7 for all 
values of dg. 


When 99 <0-98. . 
0=0*97 — 1*0 when ^ <n*. 


c=0*97 — 1*0 when 

c=0*92-0*309J. 

0=0*914-0*306^. 


On p. 185 it is stated that the discharge from squared-edged orifice may 
be put, when ^>0*88 and Si/S2>6, 


r (Pi-P 2 )?i 1 

1 96 S2 

1 

1 

‘L(Si7S2"-i)TiJ 


J 


(11*40) 


Estep {Iron Age, 98/1049/1916) gives a chart for calculating lb. of air 
delivered by weU-rounded orifices : he does not mention what particular 
shape or size of orifice is to be used. He puts c=0*98, which is perhaps 
reasonable ; but the reader may use any coefficient he likes. Estep’s 
curve shows 


for various values of Another curve shows l0Q0v2/vj^=r (it would be 
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as simple to show -v^jv^ and leave out the 1000), so that the discharge is 
readily fouad from 


TOi 


. (ll-40a) 


K aad r being read from the curves. The K curve might equally well 
have shown K* thus simplifying the calculation. 

Eateau, when comparing and discussing the results of tests on the 
flow of steam from convergent nozzles when the back pressure is relatively 
large, that is, when Pj is greater than «Tj, took the values of the ratio, 
theoretical delivery for Pg and Pj II 

theoretical max. delivery for P 3 ( 58 P) and Pi M'* 


where is the maximum delivery. 

The quantities can be determined theoretically from the temperature 
entropy curve. He also plotted the curve giving the ratio of the actual 
delivery, M, to the theoretical maximum delivery, and then found the 
coefficient of delivery to vary from 0-94 up to 1 00. Values of M/M' 
plotted against values of Pa/Pi show elliptical curves similar to Hartshorn's, 
M/M' increasing as Pj/Pv falls from 1-00 to about 0 6. 

With a thin plate orifice the results were different. The coefficient of 
delivery varied from 0 61 up to 0 87. He then found the values of the 
. . delivery from orifice plate , - , .v . .v . 

ratio, — j ^ i 5 — , and found that the coemcient c 

delivery from convergent nozzles 

followed a straight-line law, c — 1— 0 3B6{Ps/Pi), giving c=0 64 when 
p 3 =Pi, c=0 80 when. P3=0-55P. 

Him (Eateau’s Flow of Steam, p. 46) is stated to have found c=0 633 
for air flowing from orifices under small pressure differences. , 

Morley (Engineering, 101/91/1916) discusses the flow of air from nozzles 
when Pi is 25 to 70 Ib/in*, the tests being made to determine the most 
efficient type of nozzle for use in gas-turbine work. Six nozzles were used, 
and fi,vo of them were reduced in length from time to time during the tests, 
so that altogether eighteen different nozzles were tested. The quantities 
were measured by means of a 6 ft. by 3 ft. container and pressure gauges. 
The velocities were measured (a) by noting the force of impact of the jet 
upon a flat disc placed at right angles to it ; (5) by noting the force of re- 
action of the jet when it delivered air direct into the atmosphere, the nozzle 
being connected by a flexible tube to the container, and resting on one 
end of a balance ; by placing weights on the other end of the balance the 
force of reaction when air was flowing could readily be measured. Morley 
by was. hsttax tbaa m/ta-vix/vnAMk, by 

impact : the latter method gave readings 13 per cent, higher than the 
former, the reason being that the issuing jet sucked the surrounding air 
into itself and gave it a forward motion, so that the quantity of air impinging 
on the disc was m excess of the air being discharged through the nozzle. 
The force of impact was a maximum when the disc was placed at about 
8 inches from the end of the nozzle. 

The coefficient of discharge was found to vary from 0-95 to 0-98 ; the 
throat areas of the nozzles varied from 0 0294 to 0 0302 sq. in. The best 
delivery was given by nozzles with a rounded entrauce — though the type of 
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rounding appears to make no difierence — and with no diverging cone, or 
at least with. ( nlj a very small cone of very small divergence. Long 
diverging cones, or cones with divergence of more than 1 in 64, gave a 
reduced discharge and a lower velocity. The coefficient of velocity was 
found to be unity with the first t 5 rpe nozzle, this also giving the maximum 
velocity. Morley also tested the flow through an orifice plate 0*196 in. 
in diameter at pressures* 25 to 50 Ib/im ; the velocity of discharge was 
practically the same as for the best short nozzles. 

Anthes (Power, 44/58/1916) has given the coefficients for the discharge 
of oil from orifices 0*0232 in, to 0*0807 in. (approx. 0*60 to 2 mm) in diameter 
at pressures varying from 10 to 350 Ib/in-. The coefficient of discharge 
decreased from 0*70 to 0*63 at 10 Ib/in- pressure as the orifice increased 
in size : the coefficient decreased also — for any particular orifice — as the 
pressure was increased, the range of variation being about 0*73 to 0*66. 

Davidson (Proc. Roy, Soc., 89a/91/1913) describes tests made on the 
flow of oil through drowned orifices 40, 20, 5 mm in diameter, at pressures 
up to 1000 mm of the oil. The temperature varied from 11° C. to 110° C., 
and V the kinematical viscosity varied from 200 to 0*14 ; the coefficient 
of discharge varied with both r and the head, but the maximum value 
obtained was 0*70. It is pointed out that the laws of capillary flow based 
on the assumption that the stress varies with the rate of distortion would 
not hold, as that assumption proved wrong for the oil. 

Bradley (Phys, Rev,, 29/258/1909) discusses the flow of air from orifices 
at very low temperatures and high pressures, the initial temperatures 
being 20° to —120° C., and the pressures from 68 to 204 atmospheres. 

liVith regard to the use of orifices for measuring the quantity of air 
delivered by pumps or compressors, if the pressure is quite low, then a pure 
orifice should be used, and the coefficient c taken as 0*60 ; if the pressure 
of delivery is high, one should use a rounded outlet and choose c as being 
approximately 0*93 ; in both cases the orifice should preferably be in the 
wall of a container or box, and not directly at the end of a pipe of small 
diameter. 

Fig. 8’6 and Table 11*2 show generally how c varies as the conditions 
vary, but much more information seems to be necessary before definite 
values of c can be known for all cases. 

I. Pressure Pj in the throat. 

The question arises as to whether the delivery from orifices does actually 
follow the law, 

M=/(Pi),/(n), 

when the pressure outside the orifice is below the critical pressure, n'Pj. 
Experiments confirm the law generally, but the value of n' varies. 

Bateau (Flow of Steam, p. 46) says that for steam n'=0*5S, while for 
air n'=0*52, 

Fisher (Proc, Inst. Mcch. Eiigr., — /927/1914) tested the steam flow 
from l^in. nozzles of various types, and found the value of n'=0*3S and 
also 0*465 for a pure orifice : this, of course, is much smaller than the value 
to expect if n=l*4. 
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Stewait (Proc. Inst, Mech. Engr., — /949/1914), in dealing ■with the flow 
of ait from nozzles, suggests that the cause of the low values may be due 
to the value of y for air being 1'66 instead of 1-4, as ordinarily taken, 
assuming that the molecules of ait have five degrees of freedom. He found 
n'—O 35, and found that this ratio was lower for a pure orifice than for 
one with a rounded edge. He mentions that Grindley {Proc. Roy. Soe., 
66/79/1900) found for steam n'=0-33. 

Another cause to account for the low values, i.e. those which are less 
than about 0-52, is obtained if we assume that the kinetic energy of gases 
is due to two kinds of motion, one being the motion of individual molecules 
around its own centre of inertia, and the other due to the motion of trans- 
lation of the whole of the molecule. Stewart suggests that, in the case of 
the flow from orifices, only the energy of the translation velocity is altered, 
and that the motion of rotation remains the same during the first portion 
of the flow. Later on this energy can he gradually altered to translational 
energy. With such a theory the value of the adiabatic flow index becomes 
1-66, so that ^ 2/^1 is reduced from 0-627 to 0-484, and, since Pj— Pj is now 
increased beyond what it is if P2/Pj=0 52, the total flow is increased, Por 
the further discussion about the theory of y=l-40 or 1*66, see Poynting 
and Thomson {Heat, p. 130) and Meyer {Kinetic Theory, p. 140 ff.). 

The discussions on friction also have a bearing on the ratio of Pj/Pj. 

J. Effect of friction. 

Here we shall discuss the theoretical investigations concerning the 
effect of friction upon the flow. 

Stewart {Proc. Inst. Mech. Engr,, — ^/949/1914) gives the following 
theory. The energy lost in friction is assumed to be a constant proportion 
of the difference of pressure at the two sides of the orifice, and he therefore 
takes the energy lost in eddies as 

oPril-^) . . . 

Then, from Eq. 1105, ^^^(l-^“^)-aPi(l-^) 

«2 

We get the maximum quantity when the differential of this 
to is equal to 0, which occurs when, 

! a{n-l) 2f<l>~{n+l){l/4>y‘- 

V, ~ 2/^-{n+2) 

Stewart gives 'o graph showing how ^ and n vary for various values of 
the above functiljnKor/(Z), between 0 and 0-25 (see his fig. 9, p. 955), In 
any problem, wecK^^^value for a the friction, and for n the polytropic 
index : we are given P,, ’^i> so we determine the value of the first 


. {ir4i) 
. (11'42) 

. (11-43) 
in respect 

. (11-44) 
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factor, a{n^l)l{i\n), and from the graph we find what the value of ^ will be. 
The actual value of Po at the throat will be in accordance with the calcu- 
lated value if the friction does vary as Pi— Po, and if the right value for a 
has been assumed. If the law is true, we can determine the value of a 
which will suit the particular case or test, when Po has been found by 
experiment. 

Goodenough’s suggestion for dealing with friction is to assume that 
the friction 

=A{Ii--l2) (11*45) 

This will not alter the value of the ratio Po/Pi or ^ for the maximum 
delivery, whereas in Stewart’s case the value of Po/Pi alters as difierent 
values are taken for a. 

Stodola found .the amount of energy lost in friction when steam was 
flowing through nozzles by actual tests, and gives {Steam Turbine, p. 63) : 


Total energy lost in friction, Z=(5-S per cent.)(Ii*-l 2 ) 


or — {10-15 per cent.)(Ii— lo), 


the first value being for nozzles less than 50 mm long, and the latter value 
being for nozzles 100-150 mm long ; the smallest diameter at the throat 
being 6-10 mm (=0*24 in. to 0*39 in.). 

He also found what the value of the friction was, by determining the 


loss of head. 


, =A{| 


u^YdL 

2^S ’ 


Y=perimeter, and found that ^=0*039. 


Using 


Unwinds value for friction in pipes of 0*25 in. and 0-36 in. in diameter, we 
find f=0-0415 and 0-0297, so the agreement is fairly good, considering the 
method by which it is found. 

Zeuner’s theory concerning friction flow is based on the assumption 
that the head lost in friction is ^t^l{2g) : he finds how ^ is related to the 
index of expansion n. Assuming that the pressure at the back of the orifice 
is and i/i=0, which may also be taken as H feet of fluid, of density 


The theoretical velocity of efflux = W 2 * 

„ actual „ „ =c,.U 2 * 

„ energy of flow for velocity tu = 11= w 2 ^( 2 ^)* 

» c,,U2=H' = (c,,U2)-/(2p). 

„ „ lost in friction 


Now, the total head, H, makes up H'-f 

Therefore the relation between ^ and is, 

f-w-' ■ • ■ 

Then we also have to determine the coefficient of contraction for 
the various types of orifice, and thus get the coefficient of delivery, or of 
efflux, c=c^Cc. 

In order to determine the polytropic index for flow with friction^ such 
as always exists in any kind of orifice, we commence with the case of simple 
orifices, that is, either a pure orifice, or a well-rounded orifice, or one in which 

16 
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there is a short cylindrical pipe as an outlet. In all these cases the co- 
efficients are well known for water, and we shall asauine that the coeffidcnt 
in the case of air, and the loss of head, is constant for any particular 
orifice. 

The friction work Z then = ^m 2 /( 23 ) = fH'. 


Therefore 

Putting 
we have 


dZ=^dH'= — from Eq. 11T4 


_(»dP+Py<i.)j^^j5 JJ.J5 

y-1 


fy(P du+vdPl + r dP-|-Py^y=0 . 

. (11-47) 

«dP(l + fy)+Pd«y(l + f)=0. 


or (l + f)=.’&4; . 

l+fy y(«-l) 

. {11'48) 

Pt)'*=constant, and ^ 

y(n-l) 

. (11-49) 


If either f or n is chosen, the other is thus determined. The values are 
given in Table 11 ’2. 

According to Weisbach, ^=0 063 for a well-rounded orifice 
=0 063 for a pure orifice 
=0-505 for a short pipe, 

Bayleigh {Phi. Mag., 32/177/1916) discusses the motion of gases dis- 
charged through orifices at high pressure, especially in regard to what 
occurs to the jet after it has left the orifice : he mentions Emden’s work, 
where it is shown that the jet does not simply expand quietly in the receiver, 
but has a series of contractions and expansions produced from stationary 
sound waves. This type of motion occurs when the velocity of the jet 
exceeds the velocity of sound in the gas. 


K. Equations for throttling. 

With regard to the flow of air through orifices in pipe lines or through 
valves where throttling exists, all such obstructions cause a loss of work, 
and should be avoided where possible, unless one wants to waste energy 
for some particular purpose. 

Considering a pipeline with an orifice (M 3 =vel. after orifice), Goodenough 
{Thermodynamics, p. 268) says that, 

W-«i*)/(2p)=J(Ii-l3) ■ • • ( 11 * 50 ) 

and that ultimately Uj becomes equal to u^, in which case and the 

equation for a throttling process is that of a constant heat content. But 
it seems questionable if the velocity before and after throttling is the same. 
For simple gases it can only be so if v^=Vi, and Pg and Tg ate such as to make 
the volumes equal. In any case Pg must be less than Pj for the flow to 
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exist at all, and the work per lb. which can be got from the fluid in 
expanding from P3 to the final pressure P" after leaving the pipe is, 

} .... (11-51) 

ft — 1 

The work which the fluid can do after the throttling is, 

Pat's! } .... (11-52) 

n — 1 


Using the fundamental Eq. 11*02, 





(11*53) 


and taking ^=0, that is, assuming that no heat leaks into or out of the 
system at the throttling constriction, then if 

I,=l3=a constant=for gases 

therefore T3 must equal T^. 

For actual gas flow, with g=0, we have. 


T ^ _T 

2^J 

= irCTj/SiPi, and 1/3= MCT3/S1T3 ; 
so that we get from Eq. ll*5i. 


Cy(T,->T3) 

J(y~l) 



. (11*54) 


. (11'55) 


which means that for perfect gases, with Pj^, at one side, and P3 being 
known at the other side, T3 must be defined, and can have only one particular 
value. 

If, now, the heat content is constant, we see that T3=Ti and p3=p2, 
so that r3=t?i and This is an impossible case for perfect gases, as 

it would mean there was a flow without any pressure difference causing it. 

Eq. 11*55 can be solved by trial and error, when P3 is read upon a gauge. 
As P3<Pi and l3<Ii, T3 must be less than T^, and the gas is cooled in 
flowing though the orifice. 

The amount of work lost by throttling is. 






. (11*56) 


assuming that the law of expansion will be the same from P3 to P" as from 
P^ to P". In order to simplify this expression, we neglect the difference 
between T3 and T^, and then we know that we have put a lower value upon 
the loss of work than the actual loss is, as T3 is less than Tj^ really. The 
work lost therefore must exceed that given by, 
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and using the symbols o), whece o may be a small oi laige 

quantity, depending upon circumstances, 

this is, ‘ 

which can be put in the simpler form. 




. (11-58) 


This shows how much work is lost as a, P, n vary. If a is to be a fixed 
proportion of Pj, and the expansion of the fluid follows the same law no 
matter what P^ is, then the work lost decreases rapidly as P^ is increased, 
because P" is about atmospheric pressure and approximately if a 

is small. 

This problem is of interest in connection mth air and gas meters, as the 
different types of meter differ considerably in the drop of pressure which 
they require to give readable deflections. If a meter needs 8 in. water to 
give a full-scale deflection, and the pressure Pi is large, only a small pro- 
portion of the work is lost ; but if the fluid is at low pressure, and the meter 
requires a pressure 3 in. of mercury (34 in. water), the lost work may become 
considerable. 

Assuming that w=l, we have a different equation : 

Work which could be done^CTj (log, Pj— log, P") 

Work lost =CT, (log, Pi-log P,) 

. work lost log» Pi~f°g« ^3 

* ^ work possible ""log. Pi— log, P"’ 

which must be calculated out for the values of Pj and Pg found in any par- 
ticular tests. 

If n is not 1, and the expan»on follows a polytropio curve, we can find 
the value of the function of a, n for various values of a and «. 


Putting (P'7Pi)i-U« = 6, and 

the work possible from Pj=CTi(l— 5) • • • (H*®) 

.. u .. P3=CTg(l-6y) . . 

Assuming that T^=Tt and a is small, 

lost work 1— h — l +hy _ H^—y) 
era lo, p^ggjjjjg (1— f*) 

Now. (y-l) = (ft-l)/(«. «) ■ • • • 


where /(«.' «) =^+ 


and the value of the ratio becomes, 
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We can evaluate this for values of a/7i=0*10, 0-05, 0-01, etc., and for 
values of n from 1-01 to 1*40 : the numerator of the fraction is always small, 
buh the denominator may become small also, and then the ratio can reach 
a relatively appreciable magnitude. 


When a/n==0*10, 0-05, 0*01, 

/(a, =0*1052, 0*05127, 0*01005. 

Now, when n is nearly 1, becomes only slightly greater than 1, 

say, (Pj/P") = 2, 5, 10, and n=l*l 

(Pi/P")^/^^=1*065, 1*15, 1*23. 

Taking an extreme case, where Pi/P" = 2 and a/n=0*10. n=l*l, the 
percentage of work lost in throttling is, 

0*10(*1052) 

0-065 =16-3 per cent. 


The question deserves attention when manufacturers are offering 
meters for the measurement of air or gas at atmospheric, or below atmo- 
spheric, pressure ; some makes of meter might consume in the throttling 
appreciable amounts of the total available energy. 


L. Throttling in cocks. 

The amount of throttling of air at low pressures in cocks is more than 
one would expect. Tests made at various times upon apparatus controlling 
pneumatic tubes showed a much more serious drop of pressure at the 
cocks than was anticipated. It must be remembered that in pneumatic- 
tube work the pressures are relatively low, and any loss becomes a large 
proportion of the total available pressure. 

The tests were made chiefly on old 1^-in. three-way cocks of the British 
Post Office, as illustrated in both the old and new editions of the Technical 
Inslructions, X. : this type of cock has been in use a considerable number 
of years. At one time the object of the cocks was definitely to reduce 
the pressure in the reservoir from, say, 15 to 18 Ib^n^ to 8 to 10 Ib/in^ for 
Use in the tubes : then the pressure of air in the reservoir was reduced to 
about 8 to 12 Ib/in^, and the cocks reduced this to about 6 to 7 Ib/in^ in the 
tubes. Existing practice is to have the air delivered at about 5 to 12 Ib/in^ 
and to use it at about the same pressure, the controlling cocks being made 
of full bore and causing a loss of about ^ Ib/in^. The values of the pressures 
quoted above give a general idea of the trend of practice, and do not apply 
to any particular place. 

Pig. 11*4 shows the effect of throttling; the straight line gives the 
pressure existing in the reservoir or container, the curved lines show the 
pressure which existed in the tubes : the throttling was, of course, greater 
at the higher values of the pressure on account of the greater quantity 
flowing. It is obvious that, to get the same pressure in the tube, the 
reservoir pressure might be reduced by about 1 to 3 \hfivr if there were no 
loss of pressure in the cocks. 

The general conclusion on this matter is that in services from a reservoir 



Reservoir Pressure. Lb/ln^. (Gauge) 

а, PieaauTO in reservoir, no cock m circuit. 

б, PiessuTO working, 2-in. cock, full on 

c. Vacuum ,, 2 in „ » 

d. Pressure „ li in „ >« 

«, Vacuum II 2-in » half on. 

/, .1 I. lim full on 

I’. 7. 7 ft-in. 7 o«- 

Fia. II 4 . — Iiosa of pressure between the reserrmr and tie 
tubes due to the tbrottle cocks. 


causes a proportionate increase in the amount of work which has to be done 
on all the air passing through such reservoir. On the serwees where the 
load is less and where it will nob be necessary to have the maximum pressure, 
it may be desirable to have throttling simply to lednce the piessuio at the 

MM, Proc., ~(977{m0] deals with super-critical flow from 
convergent nozzles and from pure orifices ; he finds for the critical pressure 
ratio : 

j,Jp, == .5366 -5271 -5201 -525 

^ V = 1-35135 1-40845 1-44927 1-402 

1-1/y - -26,. *29 -31 -286 

Buckingham {Bur/ "^andards Bull., 15/573/1920) describes the efflux 
of hydrogen, metha/ dioxide and argon from orifices O-OS-O-OP 

mm m diameter. / 
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The following are exhaustive papers on steam-nozzle flow : Mellanby 
and Kerr, Engng., 110/310/1920 ; N.E. Coast Engr. and Ship., 37/249/1920 ; 
Insl. M.E. Proc., — /S55/1922 ; Poicer, 60/875/1924; also M.E. Proc., 
— /977/1920, — /311/1923, — /31/1928, and — /405/1928 ; Loshge, Z.V.D.I., 
67/740/1923_; Petrie, Engng., 122/495/1926 ; Oakden, Engng., 125/80/1928. 

Considering Eq. 8’07, 11 '20 and 11 ‘36, in order to discuss orifice flow, 
we shall use the expressions and for the following equations, using 

Sj/Si=^:— 




9^8=[- 

<i>S 


(«-l) 

l/^s_^2/„ • i/Z 


-, 1/2 

J • 

-,1/2 

ij 


(11-64) 

(11-65) 

( 11 - 66 ) 


These expressions, with v in place of n, we shall call ^7, ^5, ip^. When M 
is given in terms of Sj, (pg comes in, but when M is given in terms of So, 
<pg comes in. 

Hodgson {Selected Engng. Papers, No. 31, Inst. Civil Engr., 1925) 
describes the laws of orifice flow, and shows how the discharge coefficient, 

varies with the values of ^ and also ivith values of ^ {<p' here 

is Hodgson’s <p). The first equation he gives is ; 

• • (11-67) 

where which is the ratio of the adiabatic discharge 

equation to the liquid discharge equation ; 

Tii 2^2=^7^^s/cni“ ; M=gm/sec ; m^—gmjQVD?. 


We can say then, 

EL=Q.^4g\2m^{p^-p^l{l-<P)]i. . 

For j3=‘710 the values of at very small pressure difierences rise beyond 
1*0 up to about 1*040 for values of ^ very near unity ; then they run from 
•6 at ^=-9 down to -44 at ^=*4. Hodgson gives curves of for air at 
values of 1/J3 from I’l, 1*2, 1-3, etc. up to 4, 6, and infinity, and values of 
^ down to *60. He suggests that when using orifice meters an orifice 
should be chosen where jS is less than -49, as such an orifice has a constant 
coefilcient of discharge over a wide range of flow. For the ratio j3~-178 
the coefficient becomes constant for aU values of (M/D?/)! greater than 
150 ; in practice its usual value lies between 200 and 3000. 

Wenzel (Z.F.D.Z., 66/1130/1922) measured the flow of large quantities 
of gas from a 20,000 m^ gasometer through 9 different rounded orifices 
and through pure orifices. He states that for pure orifices with jS up to 
•75, c=l— 0*395(1— 0*87 The orifices used were 804, 1100 and 1248 
TTim in diameter in the 1495 -mm diameter pipe ; 350, 600 and 750 mm 
in diameter in the 9 95 -mm diameter pips ; 451 and 502 mm in diameter 
in the 595 -mm diameter pipe, was measured 130 mm before the orifice 
and jp2 after the orifice. A full table of results for c with ^=20-40 

mm of water is given. c=-627 when )S=*286, •645--630 when ^=-364, 
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Stoller {Z.Y.D.L, 70/44/1926), testing gas flow through orifices of 6 to * 
10 mm diameter in pipes, where was measured 4Di before the orifice and 
Pi 3*7Di after the orifice, found values for h in the equation u^k{2ghfm}^l^, 
where h is in mm of water, and therefore equals P^— in metric units, as 
in Eq 8‘19, and M is in kg/m®. Pi—Pz varied from 5-20 mm of vrater. 
^•=•945 for a 9‘5-mm orifice at *65 mm of water, and =-919 for the same 
orifice at 2*40 mm of water. The variation of h with Pi—pz was •902-’827 
for orifice number 6, and *807—736 for orifice number 9. 

Swift {Phil. Mag., 2/852/1926) deals with the effect of surface tension 
on discharge from small orifices ; such tension gives rise to a pressure 
difference across the vena conlracta and an increase of pressure at the centre, 
so that the effective head is reduced by an amount 2a}md’, where d' is the 
diameter of the vena contracta in inches ; the correction for water becomes 
•022/d'. Swift made a series of tests for six liquids, in which -q varied 
from -020 to -00024 ft. Ib/sec units, flowing through a 0*l*in. orifice at 
beads of from 5 to | ft. \ the coefficient of discharge c varied between -62 
and -70, but was not constant for the same values of v/Dw (or X), But for 
very viscous flow through orifices -48 in. to 1-0 in. in diameter, X determined 
the flow. For a rounded orifice c falls continuously as X increases. 

Thomas {Phil. Mag., 44/969/1922) tested the entrainment of air due to 
flow from a tube. Delivery was made through an orifice placed in another 
tube, with the orifice pressure kept constant to within 0-5 per cent. The 
orifice discs were -0229 cm thick and of diameters -1621 to *0256 cm. The 
orifice discharge followed the law : 

cm®/sec at 0° C. and 760 mm=A'(pi — ^^ 2 )“ 
where A'=509d^’®®® fof the larger orifices, for which d=-1621 to -0870 
and a=*478 to *485, while for d=-0607 to -0256, a=^-502 to *564. The 
coefficient of contraction Sq/Sj varied from -642 to -684. Testing the flow 
through a tube *2789 cm. long, Thomas found that cm®/sec=(73d — 2*33) 
(Pi~P 2 )“> where a=-579 and up to -628 as d varied As regards entrain- 
ment, the volume of air entrained per unit volume of air issuing from the 
jet was greater for the smaller diameter orifices until instability occurred 
with very small diameters. To get a certain volume entrained at a less 
expenditure of air it is best to use a few jets of small area rather than a 
big jet of equivalent area, though the velocity in the tena contracta is 
approximately the same in both cases. 

Thomas {Phtl. Mag., 46/785/1923) describes the effects of a gas issuing 
from a jet and entraining another gas by its injection action. Taking 
mi as the density of the issuing gas, and wij as the density of the gas being 
entrained, Thomas found that when a lighter gas entrains a heavier gas, 
the volume entrained at normal temperature and pressure per unit volume 
of gas issuing from the orifice at pi, Tj is given by : 

V=a[7ni+j8(«J2— 

a is the volume issuing when mi=m 2 ; jS is a constant. When a heavier 
gas issues into a lighter gas, V, =a[OTj— (^TWimj+c)], and c are constants. 
Tests were made with air at 14®, 100® and 184® C. through an orifice *08884 
cm in diameter, area *00614 cm®, punched out of nickel steel *0305 cm thick, 
entraining hydrogen, coal gas and carbon dioxide at 0-25 cm of water. 
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iXL—SYMBOLS USED. 

i 

Meaning. ^ 

=multiplier to bring work units to heat units, 
j —proportionate loss of pressure in throttling. 
=a function of pressures. 

=air constant. 

=coefl5cient of efflux, or delivery. 

= „ of velocity. 

= ,, of contraction. 

= diameter. 

^1)7 “2 Wn-i) 


2 V-VCn-t) 

ft] 



^acceleration due to gravity, 

=hcad of fluid. 

=total heat, or heat content of fluid. 

=multiplicr to bring heat units to work units. 
=length of orihee. 

=quantit3" of fluid delivered per second, 

=inde.x of polytropic expansion. 

=ratio of tliroat critical pressure to initial pressure. 
= pressures. ' 

^atmospheric pressure. 

—initial pressure. 

=tliroat pressure. 

= pressure after tlirottling or outside orifice. 

:= final available pressure. 

—heat added to fluid. 

^section of orifice or nozzle. 

I = „ ,, at throat. 

I —absolute temperature, 
j ^internal energy— Pr/fy—l) for simple gases. 

1 ^velocity. 

I = „ of sound in air at P, v. 

i = volume. 

=heigbt of fluid above datum line. 

=work done in friction. 

=SJS,. 

=indcx for adiabatic expansion. 

=viseosit3\ 

=proportion of work lost in friction. 

^surface tension. 

= ratio of pressures. 

=f {'?,/). 

=coefficient of discharge. 
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AIR FRICTION ON MOVING SURFACES. 

Impact pxessTiTG on flat surfaces, P=lCiz“ — Variation of pressure due to density — Values 
of K — Impact pressure on inclined surfaces — Pressure on bullets — Friction on 
rotating discs and on flat boards. 

This subject is only partially dealt with, because to treat of it fully 
would require a whole volume ; but the subject is of interest in connection 
with the use of anemometers and vanes for measuring wind-pressures and 
the flow of air. 

In division C is given a method of determining the friction of air moving 
in pipes, from experiments made upon the friction of air on rotating discs, 
the plane of rotation being the plane of the disc and the axis of rotation 
being perpendicular to the plane of the disc : then all the friction is sliding 
surface friction. This latter problem is unlike the one concerned with 
the pressure of air currents upon planes placed at right angles to the 
flow of air. 

A. Pressure on flat surfaces. 

In the case of surfaces placed at right angles to the air flow the intensity 
of pressure depends upon the density and velocity of the air, and is usually 
expressed by a formula, 

(12-01) 

P being in kg/m- or in Ib/ft- ; u being in metres or ft/sec, or kilometres or 
miles per hour. 

Ordinarily no mention is made of the density, which accounts for some 
of the variations in the value given by various authorities to the constant 
K. The resultant pressure upon a surface S is PS, which is some multiple 
of W 2 U-, viz., 

P-i/^7n«V(2^) = (0m/{2^)«2=:Kif2 . . . (12-02) 

ijs varies from 1 to 3 ; and K may depend upon the size of the plane and 
its thickness ; the thickness may affect P, because the total pressure P 
depends upon the positive pressure at the front and a negative pressure 
or suction which exists at the back of the plane. Values of K arc given 
in Table 12*1, these being for thin planes. K would be lower in value when 
no suction exists, as, for instance, in the case of the wall of a liouse ; K 
would have its ordinary value in the case of a wall standing in an open 
field, as the suction pressure would exist in that case. 
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Stanton {Nat. Phys, Lab. Res., 6/169/1909) found that the intensity of 
wind-pressure on large plates was slightly greater than on small plates, 
because of the greater suction effect esdsting with large plates; in his 
tests, P for lar^e plates = 1*11 P for small plates, the positive pressure 
being Jww® in either case. The formula for pressure P holds for plane 
surfaces moving perpendicular to still air at a velocity «, as well as for the 
pressure of moving air on fixed surfaces. 

The Yariation in K which nnght arise because of the variation in density 
will lie between —11 per cent, and +16 per cent. ; suppose that the air 
is at 60° F. and at 14-7 Ib^n® when the value of the constant is obtained. 
But the pressure may fall to 13-8 Ib/in® or rise to 15T Ihfin^ and the tem- 
perature may vary from 32° to 90° F. ; the density would then vary. 

TnC0-94~l-03)(0-948~l-13) = »n(0-891~l-16) . . (12 03) 

These are, of course, maximum variations ; ordinarily the density will be 
nearly the normal ; but the fact of the possibility of variation in density 
should be remembered when using K. 


Table 12T. — Pressure of Moving Air on Plane Surfaces. 


Presaare<=Kt£*. The table gives values of 1000 K, which give pressures in (1) Ih/ft', 
(2) kg/metre*, when the velocity is given in miles/hr, ft/sec, um/hr, metre/sec. 


Pressures will be in . 

Ib/ft®. 

kg/metrA 

Velocity being given in , 

miles/hr. 

ft/seo. 

kni/hr 

metre/sec 

Conversion factors 

K=A. 

K = 0 465A. 

K=19A. 

K =24*4 A. 

Stanton, p. 91 . 

„ Fronde (carnage) . 

270 

1-26 

6 12 

65 8 

3-66 


6 95 

89-3 

,, Dines (whirling table) . 

2-80 


5 '50 

70-6 

.. Lanfiley fwhirhnc table) 

3-26 


6 20 

79-6 

,, Langley 

3 go 


7 40 

96 0 

Shaw, p, 91, quoting Dines 

3 00 

1-40 

5 70 

73 2 

„ Stephenson 

6 00 

2 32 

9-50 

122 0 

Kempe (p. 771) .... 

r2-86 

\3-27 

1 33 

1-52 

6 43 

6-20 

69 6 

80 0 

Krell, Proe. t.C E , 139/446 

3-50 

1'63 

670 

85‘5 

Grashof (Hntte, 5S6) . . 

6-00 

2-32 

9 60 

122 '0 

Stanton, plate 25 ft,’* . 

3-20 




„ „ 60 „ , 

3-18 




M H '00 .. • 

3 22 




Thnrston, round wires . 

/2-55 
\2 80 





Box (p. 288) quotes Hatton as giving, Pi— Pj^’OOlfSTu* ®^. ^Grashof’s 
value is for thin plates less than 3 sq. ft. ; Dines’ is for I sq. ft. plates. Lofsl 
(llutte, p. 386) found that K was indciiendcnt of the area of the plate. 
0” V international scale of wind-pressure is based upon Grashof’s 

The references ate given in the chapter. 

Further valuable information on this question is given in Matthews’ 
* 'Mon Pocket Book, published by Crosby Lockwood. 

{Engiiieeriny, 91/299/1911) has given a table of 61 values of K 
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for square, rectangular, and circular plates, compiled from various sources 
(unfortunately, the original references are not given), and criticises the 
values fully. Evidently the value 0-003 is quite a reasonable one to use 
generally. 

B. Pressure on inclined surfaces, 

Thurston (Aero. Jour., 14/152/1910) treats of this subject and gives 
photos showing the flow round about the edges of inclined planes. Zenneck 
(Ver. Dent. Phys. Ges., 16/695/1914) describes apparatus for photographing 
the eddies in water impinging upon plates and rods, and gives photos of 
such eddying motion. 

Thurston (Aero. Jour., 16/116/1912) tested the resistance offered to the 
flow of air by bars of various sections — round, diamond-shaped, egg-shaped, 
elliptical, etc. All the bars were | in. wide — that is, their diametral plane 
at right angles to the flow of air was | in, wide : the length of the bars 
was either 12, 18, or 30 inches. The resistance offered was, 

P(lb.)=KL« (m.p.h.)2-0-0073^ (m.p,h.)2 . . (12*04) 

L=length of bar in feet; width in inches. 

K— (-00441 '^OOIOO), depending upon the section of the bar. 

Eor bars of stream-line section, when the pointed end of the bar faced 
the air current the resistance was less than when the blunt end of the bar 
faced the current (p. 123) : this is not the ordinarily accepted idea. On 
p. 176 of the same volume are given formula for the pressure of air on 
round- wires : 

P =263 KLDu^ (metric units) . . , . (12*05) 

=KLD (m.p.h.)2 (Eng.) (12*06) 

E:=0-00535, 0-00339, 0-00268, 0-00261 when 
d =0-014, 0-0475, 0-1020, 0-610 

For large wires, where cZ=0*10 to 1-75 in., K= 0-00255 to 0-00280 : the 
shielding effect of wires is dealt with on p. 184 of the same volume. The 
above formula can be compared with that mentioned by Hiitte (p. 387) 
for the pressure on cylindrical surfaces. 

p=r=0-667 DLKw^ K is given in Table 12*1 ' . (12*07) 

or P=0*785DLK«2 (12*08) 

according as to whether the pressure upon inclined surfaces depends upon 
the sin of the angle or upon the square of the sin of the angle between the 
plane and the air current. These formula do not agree well with one 
another. 

Shakespear (Phil. Mag., 28/728/1914) deals with the resistance offered 
by air to falling spheres. The experiments were made at Birmingham 
with celluloid spheres filled with shot ; the spheres were dropped from the 
top of a tower, and the time for falling certain distances was noted. Three 
sets of tests were made : — 

(i.) To find the relation between the air resistance and the velocity for 
• a sphere 3*70 cm in diameter falling at velocities up to 1*3 
metres per second. 
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(li.) To find the relation between the diaraeters and masses of the 
spheres which fell at the same velocities- 
(lii.) To find the relation between the air resistance and the velocity 
when the diameter of the spheres varied between 2 and 7 cm, but 


the velocity was constant and equal to 1030 em/sec. 

He found that for a 3'70-cm sphere, 

P in dynes =0 000277 S?f*4-216, S in cm, « cm/sec . {12*09) 

Pin lb =0 0537(10}'«S«2+0 000485, Eng. . . (12*10) 

Pin kg =(0 0282) S«3+0 000220, metric . . (12*11) 

This should be compared with a formula given by Hutte, p. 388, 

P=0-33KSw*, K=0 03to0I2 . . . (12*12) 

=(0 0264M)0396)Sw®. 


Shakespear also found that P increased with S and « ; and that K had 
a value about equal to ^th the density of the spheres, while the diameter 
varied from 2 to 7 cm, and the velocity from 0-5 to 20 metres per second. 

Hall (Proc. Afner. Acad. Art and Sci., 45/380/1910) let a bronze hall 
I in. diameter fall a distance of 2285 cm in 2-176 seconds, and deduced 
that the skin friction A=0-00154 dyne/cm* where the accelerating force= 

Chatley (iVaturc, 86/60/1911) discusses the skin fnction on diri^ble 
airships, and quotes values of / (m Ib-ft units) obtained by previous 
iuvestigators as varying from (10 to 17)10~®. 

Zahm {Phil. Mag., 1/530/1901) measured the resistance of the air to 
spherical bullets 3 985 in. diameter, travelling at velocities 200 to 1000 ft/sec, 
and found that it could be put, 

F=0 00000s«^-f0 000000049u5 . . . (12*13) 

7F=|ni(Ui*— «j*). Ui and being the average velocities in the first and 
second 7 ft. respectively. The velocities were measured by noting the times 
from f =0 at which the bullets cut throng three beams of light placed 7 ft. 
apart ; the beams were reflected by mirrors on to a sensitised moving photo- 
graphic plate, and the points of time when the bullet passed the beams 
were visible by a discontinuity in each of the three bnes formed on the 
plate by the beams. The equation does not seem to agree altogether well 
with that of Shakespear, but then the velocities were very high. 

Emden (/Inn. dcr Physih, 69/454/1899) states that the resistance of 
air to the movement of bullets at high velocities is, 

F=A«tSu®/(u) .... (12*14) 
where /(u) has a value 0-14 while the velocity is relatively low, and that it 
suddenly increases as the velocity approaches that o! sound, until it attains 
a value 0-39 when the velocity is equal to that of sound. For higher 
velocities /(u) remains at 0-39. 

C, Friction on discs. 

Odell {Engineering, 77/33/1904) desenbes tests made upon the power 
required to rotate discs in air. Paper discs 15, 22, 27, 48 m. in diameter 
were used ; for a disc with diameter d. 
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Torque varied as 
Power „ „ 

but the law broke down at a critical speed of 18000/d. 
w, but with diameter varying, tbe torque was such, 

Torque varied as . 


. (12T5) 
. (12T6) 

For a fixed speed, 
. (12T7) 


which Odell explains thus : air flows to the centre of the disc and out 
towards the edge, and the loss of kinetic energy in friction per lb. of air is 
Jcljur . 

where L is the mean length of path which the air has to travel. Odell 

says that both L and ft will be proportional to the radius of the disc, so that 
the loss of kinetic energy will vary as ku^l{2g). Further, the quantity of 
air set in motion will be h*xir“, and the total work done will be therefore 
so that the power would vary as for a constant speed. 

This question of disc friction can be dealt with in another way. A disc 
mo^dng at a velocity u in still air will experience a retarding force on both 
surfaces : assuming that unit area of surface moving at unit velocity in 
atmospheric air experiences a retarding force k, or assuming that to move 
atmospheric air over unit surface of an infinite plane at unit velocity re- 
quires a force k ; already from Eq. 2*64& we know that k=7nQ^f(2g), where 
^ is the coefficient of friction in the pipe. Now ^ varies with the contiguity 
of other surfaces ; k will also depend upon whether the surface has other 
surfacee near it or not. For a disc rotating in still air we have, 


Force =ku^ per sq. ft 

. (12T8) 

Torque Jr^a>^(27rr dr)^k'kor 277^^7^ dr . 

. (12*19) 

Power =co torque 27rr^/5 

. (12*20) 


k varies with the existence of other surfaces near the rotating disc, so that 
two discs near together should experience more resistance to motion than 
the same two discs placed far apart, because each disc sets up its own eddies, 
and the two sets of eddies resist each other. K a series of discs were placed 
on a shaft and the whole series were rotated, and if fixed discs were placed 
between each of the rotating ones, by altering the number of the discs we 
should get a good measure of the friction and should be able to fiuid the 
value of k. K this arrangement is' air-tight, so that the pressure of the air 
in which the vanes rotate can be varied, we could get the value of k for 
various pressures : it should vary nearly as the pressure. The value of 
k found for a single disc rotating in free air should coincide with the value 
for /j as deduced from ^ for pipes of large diameter, about 0*003. 

Though k is a very small quantity, it has been directly measured ; for 
atmospheric air, 

;:=0*0764(0*003)/64:4=3-56(10)-® approximately. 

Direct measurement involves placing a very thin long plane of large 
surface in a uniform current of air, and noting the force tending to displace 
it along its length : allowance has to be made for the effect of the impact 
of the air upon the edge facing the current of air. Such experiments have 
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been carried out by Zahm (Phil, Mag., 8/58/1904). He used flat wooden 
plates 1 in. thick, 25 1 in. deep, and from 2 to 16 ft. long ; special hemi- 
spherical ends were attached to the ends, and the effect of the ends alone 
was also d.etcctnined and deducted from, the total friction. The akin friction 
F was found to be. 


when t< varied from 5 to 4.0 ft/sec, and 
F = -000524, ^=‘00288, for 2-ft. board, «=sl0 ft/sec. 

•000500 -00276 „ 4 „ 

•000475 -00262 „ 8 „ 

^ -000467 -00258 „ 12 „ 

-000457 -00252 „ 16 „ „ 

From Eq,2'30, 2-64 we get ^=^(^^^^=5-5 F .... (12-21) 

The above values show that F or f vanes with L, as 

Finally, the force of skin friction on a plane 1 ft wide becomes, 

F=0 00000778 . . . . (12-22) 

Zahm. covered the planes with varnish, cambric, zinc, rough drawing- 
paper, but found that F remained constant ; but when fine wire gauze was 
placed against the wood he found that F varied as This agrees with 

other experimenteis, where, 

F for smooth surfaces varies as 
F „ rough „ ., 

Lord Kayleigh {Phil. Mag., 8/66/1904) adds a note to Zahm’s paper, 
concerning the laws which hold if the principle of dynamical similarity 
holds. Suppose the tangential frictional force or skin friction is F, this 
will be such that, 

F=»iu^/(L«/v) .... (12-23) 


where L is a linear dimension of the solid body, 
vis the kinematical viscosity. 

If now F IS independent of v, then the function of (Lu/i») must be constant. 


and F oc mw® 

but if the function of (Lu/v) is not constant, then 
"S cc 


. (12-24) 


Even in this latter case, if L varies inversely as u, then 

F X ... (12-26) 

Or, again, if the fluid is sihsh that v oc «, then F cc mu'. 

Lees {Proc, Rorj. Soc., 92^^44/1915) gives a mathematical discussion 
upon the resistance of elongabud bodies flowing in viscous fluids. He 
states that the resistance per unit^rea of a flat lamina of width 2D and of 
contour 4D — that is, a lamina of ulflnitely small thickness — is equal to 
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that of a circular rod of diameter D and contour ttD. If the skin resistance 
of turbulent flow follows the same laws as when the flow follows stream-lines, 
then the resistance of a lamina of depth 2D as measured by Zahm would 
equal that of circular rods of diameter D. 

Lees states that the resistance per unit area for circular pipes is StjU/D, 
for streamline flow, where ’77 is the \dscosity : this would give the resistance 
per unit length, 

ttD 877X7/0=8777711 .... (12‘27) 

The velocity of flow would then vary inversely as the length and would be 
independent of the pressure as long as the difference of pressure between 
the ends was kept constant. 

Rayleigh {Phil. 21/698/1911) discusses the mathematical laws of 

solid bodies monng in ^dscous fluids : he states that for very thin laminre, 
breadth h, moving at velocity «, Lanchester gives the force per unit 
length as, 

.... (12*28) 

Rayleigh shows that c=2/(7r)l if v is small enough. 

Pannetti (Accad. Sci. Torino , Atti, 50/183/1915) and F. Burzio (ibid,, 
50/697/1915) {Science Abs.j 19a/3/1916) determined the coefficient of air 
resistance for rectangular vanes rotated in air ^vith the current blomng 
perpendicularly to the face of the vane : they found that the coefficient 
of resistance was, 

K=0-305|^^+0-0806 . . . (12-29) 

where a is the distance of the outer edge of the plate from the axis, 
h ,, ,, ,, inner ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Frank (Z.F.D.Z., 52/1522/1908) gives a report uj}on the resistance 
offered by air to a pendulum made of flat lead plates, whose planes were 
parallel to the direction of motion of the pendulum. The lead plates were 
300 mm deep by 500 mm long : the thickness was such that the end surface 
at right angles to the air currents was constant, that is, (thickness) x (number 
of plates) was a constant. The distance between the plates was varied 
from 0 to 3, 6, 9, 12 mm, and the relation between the frictional force of 
the air on the moving plates, hj and the distance between them, was 
found to be, 

when j3> 0*0121 metres, A;=0*0024:4/j8 . . , (12*30) 

„ j3 <0*0121 * „ A;=0*575-44j34-10S4/?2. 

Unfortunately, the author is unable to trace the connection between the 
value of h and Taylor’s/, or as the units with which h is associated are 
unknown. 

Rice {G.E. Rev,, 28/336/1925) tested the watts lost in rotating discs in air, 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen, and in air at a pressure of 5*2 cm Hg, at which the 
density is the same as that of hydrogen. He found : Watts lost =KS7nuH0~^. 
For air at 25° C. K=*005, ??i:=*00118 gm/cm^; S is the area in metres^, u is in 
m/sec. Thus, for air at 25° C. kW=5*9Sw^lO-®. The windage loss for a 4-pole, 
31250 kVA machine running at 1800 r.p.m. for 13200V became 113 kW ; 
the fan needed 99 kW ; in hydrogen it would only have needed 32 kW. 
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Heinrich (B.T.Z., 41/152/1920) tested air friction on discs from 300 to 
700 mm diameter and *5 mm thick, driven by an electric motor at 400 to 
2800 (=n) i.p.m. The results showed that the watts lost, W. =itn®10-*=! 
0*2D®n®10"®, 

If _«=jrD». then W=-00215u5D“, kW=2-74Su®10-*. 

Wieselberger (Phys. ZeiL, 22/321/1921) in discussing the resistance of 
bodies to air flow, where Foree=cS(^m«2), states that c will only be con- 
stant when uDfv (=X) is the same for the various bodies. For flat, circular 
discs, c was l-l for many values of X, but cylinders showed c a variable 
as X varied The force increased as u went from 9 up to 16 m/sec, and 
then decreased to where «=20 m/sec, then increasing again. 

Wieselberger (Phys. Zeit,, 23/219/1922), testing six cylinders of from 
4 to 300 mm diameter, with the length always 5D, and m= 1-55-35-5 m/sec, 
found c=0*78-0-79 with X=10^ to 10^, whereas for a cyh'nder of infinite 
length, c=l-2 for same range of X. He then took eight cylinders, keeping 
D fixed and altering the length, so that D/L went from 0 to l-O with 
X==80,000 ; he found c varied as follows : — 

c = 1-2 l-O 0-8 0-7 0-62 

D/L = 0 0 05 0-1 0-5 1*0 

For spheres of 8 to 282-5 mm diameter and X=50,000 to 100,000, c—0‘5, 
but with very small values of X, c=24/X. For discs with sharp edges and 
ratio of thickness to diameter =1/100, and X from 3600 to 962,000, c=l-l. 

Gibson (Pkil. Mag., 45/229/1923), in order to find the best relationship 
between jets issuing into heimspherical cups, tested the effect of water 
impinging upon eleven different cups varying in diameter from 0*25 in. 
up to 1 in., and also determined the effect of water falling upon impact 
tubes. The velocities varied from 12 to 60 ft/sec Taking A as the area of a 
cup and a as the area of the jet, the greatest impact force was found to 
occur when A/o=3‘6 to 4*0, and then the ioTce=k{2mau'^jg), with i:=0-93 ; 
k decreased to 0-90 as the ratio A/o went up to 25. 

Nisi (Phi. Mag , 46/754/1923) discusses the eddies in air caused by 
obstacles. Ackeret (Z.V.D.1 , 70/1153/1926) does the same m connection 
with the Flettner ship with revolving masts 

Taylor (Proc. Roy Soc , 120/260/1928) discusses flow round bodies 
placed in converging and diverging orifices and the positions which would 
be taken np by bodies in a chrved pipe in which fluid is moving. 

The flow in vortices is shown photographically by Camichel (R.G.E., 
6/707/1919) ; he illuminated fine particles introduced into the gas by 
electric sparks. 

Fage (Phi Trans., 225/303/1915) determines the vortices fiefiind 
aeroplane wings by the 'Pitot tube and hot-wire anemometer methods. 

Taylor (Proc. Roy. Soc., 121/194/1928) determines the flow of a com- 
pressible fluid round a body by means of an electric model, the equations for 
flow and for electric potential being analogous. Lines of equal electric 
potential are lines of equal velocity potential ; also lines of electric current 
and stream hues correspond in the fluid. The electric potential was in- 
vestigated in a bath of copper sulphate solution, the depth of which at any 
point was proportional to the density of the fluid ; the hath formed a 
conducting sheet of variable thickness. 
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i.— SYiMBOLS USED. 

Meaning, 

=a constant. 

^diameter of bar, 

“ ft 

=forco of friction in Ib/ft". 
=gravitational constant. 

=a coefficient. 


^length of bar or plane disc. 

= density of air, 

= intensity of pressure on surfaces. 
=radius of disc. 

=arca of diametral piano of sphere. 
=thickncss of bar. 

^velocity of air current. 

^coefficient of friction. 

=:viscosity. 

^hydraulic mean depth. 
=kincmatical viscosity. 

=a coefficient. 

= angular velocity of disc. 
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Befort {Zeit, fur PJiys., 36/374/1926) describes tests upon tbe number of 
revolutions round a diameter made by discs placed in a current of air flow- 
ing at right angles to the planes of the discs. The velocity of the air was 
from 4 to 10 m/s. To measure velocities he used a Prandtl Pitot tube and 
a Berlowitz micromanometer. The velocity of the air over a central area 
of 8 cm. diameter in a tube 20 cm. diameter was constant. Now putting u 
as the air velocity in m/s, and ^ the number of revolutions of the disc 
per second, Befort found : 

For a round disc, 7-0 cm in diameter, ^=1*16+ 1'3 u 
„ ,, ,, 5*1 ,, ,, ^=0’55'*f‘l'3 u. 

For plates 7 cm by 24 cm long, for various values of u, X/if=2*32, 2*26, 2*28, 
2*22, 2*27, and for a plate 5 cm by 24 cm long, X/«=2*03, 2*20, 2*25, 2*23, 
2*28. He then deals with whirls produced round the discs and shows that 
the relation of the number of whirls to the revolutions followed definite 
laws. The similar question of whirls set up by discs falling in a viscous 
medium is dealt with by Schmiedel {Phys. ZeiL, 29/593/1928). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PNEUJIATIC TUBES. 


Mentis of big versus small tubes — Relative amounts of energy reqmred and cost of worlung 
— Types and amount of leakage in systems — Purposes for which tubes are used — 
earners — Radiating lerans loop systems — Cost of power for tubes — Paidts in 
tubes — References to information. 

* A. Merits ol lilg and small tnlies. 

When one is asked to provide a tube between two points or offices, the 
question as to its diameter at once arises The pressure ol air necessary, 
quantity ol air to be circulated, and the capacity of the tube for taking 
message traffic all are involved m the question of tube diameter. 

The type of message form to be inserted in the carrier may be such as 
to determine at once the tube diameter j but, assuming that it does not — 
as, for instance, telegraph forma which can be put in catrieis fox tubes of 
1 J in. diameter and upwards, — we could use, say, a 2-in. tube having carriers 
taking 30 forms each, or a 3-in. tube having carriers taking 70 forms each. 
The 3-in. tube would give greater capacity and greater speed at a greater 
cost than the 2-in. tube. The first comparison will now be made for 2-in., 
3-ia., 4-in. tubes, to see how (i.) speed, (u.) quantities of air circulated, vary 
for such tubes. It is useless to treat of the capacity for message forms, 
because this depends entirely on what sort of forms are being used. As 
regards speed and quantities, see fig. 4‘6 ; the upper chart shows the relative 
transit times for vanous pressures. For the moment we are only concerned 
with the comparison of times for any particular pressure, say 8 Ib/in*, giving 
relative transit time T'=28, 35, 46, for 4-in., 3-in., 2-in. tubes. 

The actual time of transit depends upon the length of the tube. If we 
use a 4-in. tube we get many more messages in each carrier, and can send 
carriers more often, say every 30 instead of 46 seconds in a busy period of 
the day, than if we used a 2-in. tube. 

But now look at the size of the pumps and pipework which would be 
necessary for the 4-in, tube : the relative amounts will be 25,000 cu. ft. and 
5000 cu. It., a very conaideiable difierence. 

it is better to compare the quantities, having fixed upon a definite tramit 
lime and having decided to vary the pressure so as to give the definite 
speed. Taking a transit time of 50, we see from the upper chart of fig. 4'6 
that the necessary pressures would be 2'3, 3'6, 6-4, in 4-in., 3-in., 2-in. tubes ; 
from the lower chart we see that the quantities would be as 11,000, 6000, 
4000. This shows clearly that the larger-sized tubes do not take so very 
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much more air if the pressure can be reduced to just the amount which is 
necessary to give the proper speed. 

If only one tube is under consideration, the plant to give the larger 
quantity of air at low pressure may be cheaper than the plant to give the 
smaller quantity of air at the high pressure. 

The values in fig. 4*6 have been obtained from : 

Transit time=L=>/^(§y(2~y/4(<^) • • (IS'Ol) 

(4^/D)l is in Table 2T ; is in fig. 5'2. 

The cu. ft. of free air per min. =60 Q 

={13-l)60(D”)i(Pj2--P22)l/(CTL)i. . , (13-02) 

D" is in Table 2*1 ; (Pi“ — P 2 ")^ is in fig. 4*3. 


The second comparison will now be made : this concerns xcorh done on 
the air for the various sized tubes. 

This comparison cannot be made fully until it is known whether a definite 
speed or a definite pressure is the basis. For any particular tube the work 
factor depends upon (i.) how many lb. of air are used at any pressure ; (ii.) 
how much work is necessary to compress or rarefy each lb. of air to the 
relative pressure. The variable portion of (i.) due to pressure is represented 
by and is given in fig. 4‘1 ; the work of compression or rarefaction, W, 
is given in fig. 4*8; the multiplication of these, =W/i(^)= work factor, is 
given in fig. 4*7. This shows how the work factor varies with the pressure 
of working for a given tube, and is not to be confused with W, the work per 
lb. of air. The factor shown in fig. 4*7 has to be multiplied by a dimension 
factor when the complete amount of work done for various sized tubes is 
being considered. This amount of work is, 

' 

For D", see Table 2*1 ; for W/i(^), see fig. 4*7.^ 

I have made the comparison for 14-in., 2^in., 3-in. tubes 3000, 6000, 
9000 ft. long, converting the ft. -lb. into electrical units or kw-hr. used per 
hour : these figures give the approximate number of units consumed per 
hour in working the tubes continuously at either 10 Ib/in^ pressure or 
8 Ib/in^ vacuum. The figures in brackets are for vacuum working. 


Diam. 
cm. in. 

L= 3000 

6000 

9000 ft. 

3-8 


1*88 (1*36) 

1-4 (1-0) 

1-1 (0-84) 

5«7 

■n 

5-20 (4-00) 

3-7 (2*9) 

3-0 (2-30) 

7‘6 

3 

12-30 (9*50) 

8*8 (6-8) 

7-1 (5-50) 


These figures are obtained from Eq. 4*13. 




D"iPo3600 1 

(CTL)l 2650000 7% 


(*002263) 


. (13*04) 


W is the isothermal work of compression from p^ to pi, or p 2 to p^, 
'W’/i(^)=W' depends on P, and is given in fig. 4*7. 
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/% is the overall effidency oi the pump, and is taken as 60 per cent. 

3600 brings sec, to hours ; 2660000 brings kw-hr, to ft,-lb. 
D"Po/(CT)l for 2i-in., S-in. tubea = l*600, 6‘21, 11-45 when using 
the values of t, given in Table 2*1. 

The probable cost for electrical power used in working tubes can be 
determined readily from Eej, 13*04 ; the relative costs for small and big 
tubes should probably be reduced as mentioned previously, because a lower 
pressure would be used with the larger tubes. The table also shows how 
working by vacuum is less costly than working by pressure. 

B, Leaks in systems. 

Leakage from systems will vary somewhat as the flow from orifices, 
for leaks are simply orifices of very small dimensions : so when the pressure 
of the system Pj exceeds 2?^, the leakage will vary approximately as P^ 
.for systems of the same make and tightness of joints (see Eq. 11*34, etc.). 
For ventilation work, where the pressure is only a few inches above atmo- 
spheric, the leakage will vary as [pi{pi — Po)]^ ; as Pi =Po approx., the leakage 
would vary as ft", where ft" is the mean water gauge in the system. As each 
Joint in any system will be liable to leak all round the joint, it is reasonable 
to expect the leakage to increase with the diameter of the pipes used, so 
that finally we find, 

Leakage=oPiD, if Pj exceeds 2?^ 

= 6(ft")*D, if Pj is nearly Pq 

=c[(Pi-Po)Pi]lD, if Pi> Po<2Po. 

where a, b, c are constants. 

Unwin (T'ron^. Inst. Gas Engr., — /202/1904) states that in general 
leakage from had joints will vary as D(ip)i. 

For compressed-air systems, where, owing to the high pressure, the 
leakage may be well worth taking into account, there are three types of 
leakage to be considered : — 

(i ) Leakage from containers and reservoirs. 

(ii.) ,, „ pipes and distributing systems. 

(ih.) ,, „ apparatus, drills, hammers, etc. 

Leaks of the first type should not be allowed to remain for a long time, as 
there is no great difficulty in getting reservoirs air-tight. 

Leaks on the mains must always exist, because one can never have all 
■ttit ieixAs 2 k\r'tigb.t*. tb® oi loakogo iwm. vrill OTdiuarily hovo 

no relation to the quantity oi air transmitted, but only to the extent of the 
distributing system and its mean pressure. 

Leaks on apparatus always exist, as the moving parts and valves are 
bound to get loose in handling, and it is not worth repairing tools continually. 

In any investigation upon leakage the difierent types of leaks should 
be kept separate, because — 

(i.) should he nil. 

(ii.) should vary as LD. 

(iii.) should vary as n(Ap), where n is the number of each type of tool, 
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and Kjp is the leakage from each tool of that type over the whole day. If 
now the tools are in continuous use, this leakage will be proportional to the 
load on the system ; and one could add to the amount of air consumed 
by each tool when in use the amount of the leakage, which exists even when 
it is not in use. 

Whereas in electrical systems the leakage is watched carefully and 
observed on delicate electrical instruments, the leakage from air systems 
is not observed to anything like the same extent ; chiefly, no doubt, because 
the instruments for air are not fully developed yet, and because the air 
leakage does no harm to any of the neighbouring property, while electrical 
leakage may cause serious damage to such property. 

The leakage into vacuum systems is naturally much less than leakage 
from pressure systems, because the holes become filled up with dirt and 
dust from the atmosphere, so the entry of air from outside is checked. 

Tests made on street tubes in London in 1913, to determine the amount 
of leakage from pneumatic tubes, gave the following results : — 9 tubes 
worked continuously by pressure gave leakage 4-65 Ib/min ; 21 tubes 
worked continuously by vacuum gave a leakage 3*60 Ib/min ; 6 tubes 
worked both ways intermittently gave leakage at the rate 1*48 Ib/min ; 
6 similar tubes with very old apparatus gave a leakage 5-40 Ib/min. This 
leakage included the air lost from the terminal apparatus and from any 
leaks in the lead tube, which occur mostly at bad joints or from old joints 
which have become broken through age ; the greater part was undoubtedly 
from the apparatus. The plant worlang the tubes was dealing with about 
120 lb. of air per min., so that the leakage load was from 3 per cent, to 5 per 
cent, of the total. 

The amount of air lost in terminal apparatus by means of which carriers 
are inserted in and abstracted from 2 J~in. tubes may be expected to be about 
0-10 to 0*20 Ib/min when the tubes are worked at 10 Ib/in^ pressure, and 
from 0*03 to 0*15 Ib/min when worked by 7 Ib/in^ vacuum. These values 
are a very rough guide as to what may be expected when the apparatus is 
kept in reasonable repair. 


C. Notes on pneumatic tubes. 

Pneumatic tubes are used to transmit (a) parcels, (6) letters, (c) telegrams, 
(d) cash and bills, (e) messages, notes, dockets. By far the greater number 
of tubes in use, however, are for the uses (c), (d), (e). 

The material of which the tubes are made may be steel, ^vrought iron, 
lead, brass, or copper. The tubes of the British Post Oflico laid in streets 
are of lead laid in cast-iron pipes. On the Continent it seems that iron is 
more usually employed. To reduce air friction and to prevent the carriers 
from sticking the tubes have to be made very smooth ; for this reason 
steel, which rusts easily, is not so suitable as brass or lead, though these latter 
metals are more expensive : for small-sized tubes, where the cost of installa- 
tion is large compared with the cost of the material, the use of brass is 
economical. 

Carriers for the reception of messages, cash, or dockets consist of tubular 
receptacles of less diameter than the tube : the body of the carrier is made 
of leather, fibre, aluminium, iron, steel, or gutta-percha covered with felt ; 
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one end is always closed, the other end is sometimes left open. A common 
method of closing the open end conasts in having an elastic ta jw or leather 
band across it, which is moved to one side when messages ate being inserted ; 
the band covers the end while the carrier is in the tube, thus preventing 
the messages or dockets from dropping out during tranrit : in practice, 
however, messages do sometimes fall out even though the band is apparently 
placed across the open end. 

The manufacture and production of carriers which will endure the hard 
usage they receive is no easy matter. Carriers (i.) travel at velocities up 
to 40 miles per hour ; (ii.) they travel in tubes which are liable to be damp, 
and which are often quite wet, so that the carrier body becomes soakM 
with water; (m.) they are brought to a dead stopat theteiminal apparatus 
when travelling at fidl speed ; (iv.) they are likely to be handled roughly 
when being loaded with messages. The two weakest parts are the buffer 
and the band or cap used to close the open end. 

To provide buffers which will not wear quickly, and of approximately 
the same diameter as the tube, is also difficult . In tubes in England carriers 
are sent as single units, and each carrier is provided with its own buffer to 
prevent air leaking past ; a single earner can travel quite well. In Berlin 
and ATenna tube systems the earners have no buffers, and a special buffer 
carrier to dnve a tram of from 3 to 5 message earners is used. This special 
buffer carrier wears out much more quickly than the message carriers. 

The carriers used by the British Post Office administration are of leather 
or gutta-percha ; those used by private firms are often of fibre, brass, or 
leather. On the Continent earners of iron and leather are used ; the iron 
tube fits tightly into the leather tube and a closed earner is formed. 

Carriers for holding cash mast be made so that there is no chance of 
the coins falling out ; so provision must be made for totally enclosing the 
interior : one manufacturer arranges for this by making the body of an 
outer and an inner tube, in both of which are apertures. These apertures 
can be made to coincide, and money can be inserted ; then, by rotating 
the outer tube a half turn, the hole in the outer tube is brought opposite 
the solid part of the inner tube, and nee rerju, so that the interior of the 
carrier becomes completely closed. 

When a system of tubes is to be installed, one of two main types of system, 
viz. the radiating system or the loop system, may be employed. In the 
loop system a train of earners or individnal earners are sent round the 
whole loop on which are various stations, say 5 to 10 ; at each station the 
train or the carriers are stopped and the messages for that station with- 
drawn, and the other carriers of the train are sent on their joirniey. At 
various stations on the loop there mil be engines and pumps for working 
the tube. 

With the radiating system a separate tube is taken from each out- 
station to a central station, where all the power plant working the tubes 
is concentrated . it may happen that on certain tubes two stations are 
placed and a small loop formed, but the fact of aU the plant being in one 
place makes the system a radiating one. 

Tubes cau alsu be divided into “ house ” and “ street ” tubes : the 
latter connect stations in different buildings and are laid mostly in public 
thoroughfares, while the former only connect the stations in a particular 
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blading. House tubes will, therefore, be relatively short, and street tubes 
vrill be relatively long. 

The power plant, or engines and pumps required to compress or rarefy 
the air for the tubes, consisting of compressors, motors, reservoirs, and the 
necessary pipework, ^vill always be placed at the Central station in radiating 
systems, but is scattered about among various offices in the loop system. 

The factor which should decide the type of system to be adopted is 
whether the traffic is mostly for the offices in the town or for offices in other 
towns. In the latter case, as the traffic must be transmitted by other means 
than tubes to other towns, and such transmission can best be done from 
one centre, the radiating system will be the better : in the former case, 
when the traffic is mostly internal and will not necessarily need retrans- 
mission, the loop system will save time in the delivery of the majority of 
the messages. 

Instructions and information as to the working of tubes can be found 
in the British Post Office Technical Instructions, X., which also describes 
the apparatus used for introducing and ejecting carriers from the tubes. 

As regards the air work done in the tubes, this is mostly consumed in 
overcoming the air friction and not in moving the carrier along the surface 
of the tube. Some inventors suggest the use of carriers with wheels, but 
no advantage would be gained thereby. While a carrier is travelling in a 
tube the carrier friction exists over about 6 in. to 3 ft. of tube, while the 
air friction exists over the whole length of the tube, which may be from 
300 to 6000 ft. long. There is no way of avoiding the air friction : the 
only way in which it can be reduced is to use rarefied air. The friction varies 
roughly as the density, so that working by vacuum with rarefied air is prefer- 
able to working by pressure with compressed air. This has just been dealt 
with, but it may be emphasised that to obtain a mean speed of 30 ft/sec on 
a 2^in. tube 6000 ft. long a pressure of 10 Ib/in^ or a vacuum of 6^ Ih/in^ 
would be required, the pressure at the other end being atmospheric. 

The cost of working radiating tubes continuously while air is deliv^ed 
at a fixed pressure is less for long tubes than for short tubes, but the speed 
of carriers varies in tubes of di:fierent length, and is much less in long tubes 
than in short tubes. The cost of working long tubes continuously is much 
greater than the cost of working short tubes if the same speed is maintained 
on them all and the pressure is varied to suit the length. 

The cost of work done on the air used in working pneumatic tubes at 
10 Ib/in^ pressure or 8 Ib/in^ vacuum per hour, if the cost of a Board of 
Trade unit (kw-hr.) is 2d., will be approximately : — 

Length of tube in feet . 3000 6000 9000 

Cost for 2J-in. tube . 10^-d. (8d.) 7Jd. (6d.) 6d. (4|d.) 

Cost for 3-in. tube . 2s. (Is. 7d,) Is. 6d. (Is. 2d.) Is. 2d. (lid.) 

The figures in brackets give the cost for vacuum working. The cost is 
for the current consumed by the electric motors driving the air-pumps 
delivering the air at the requisite pressure : the cost of maintaining the 
plant is not included. 

Tubes are economical for transmitting telegraphy messages, because 
relatively unskilled attendants can place the messages in carriers and send 
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them, to the central offices for retransioission by vriie to their destination, 
whereas only highly skilled officers could send the messages by wire to the 
central offices. Saving in labour costs can also be made by certain private 
firms which send large quantities of telegrams : if these telegrams are sent 
by messenger to the telegraph office the cost of the messenger service may 
be heavy : in such cases it may pay the firm to have a tube laid to the 
telegraph office and pay rental for the use of the tube. Such a tube will 
in any case give the firm a quicker service : whether this is of any advantage 
depends entirely upon the importance of the traffic handled. 

Regarding the question of faults which occur in tubes when carriers 
become fixed in them something may be said here. When they become 
fixed because of obstructions, dents, displaced joints, etc,, they can some- 
times be removed by reversing the pressure. Suppose that the carrier has 
been travelling under pressure and strikes a large obstruction which simply 
stops it ; by turning on vacuum it can be brought back to its starting-point. 
By noting the time between the turning on of vacuum and the arrival of 
the carrier some idea is gained oi where the obstruction exists. Suppose 
now that the carrier strikes a dent in the tube, but that its impetus drives 
it under the dent and it becomes wedged ; now a mere reversal of the 
pressure will fail to dislodge it, but the application of extra high pressure 
may possibly do so. If this fails, the position of the obstruction must be 
located, the street opened, and the tube cut. Such a fault is of rare occur- 
rence, because there is ordinarily nothing to cause a dept except external 
damage. The usual damage to tubes is caused by workmen digging up 
the road when laying gas pipes or electric mams, and driving their picks 
through the pipes ; in one known case the man actually transfixed a carrier 
just as it was passing the pick. These faults are easily found by sending 
someone along the route of the tube in the streets and noticing where men 
have been at work. 

Unusual obstructions are caused by pencils, papers, penknives, steel 
springs, parts of carriers, and other materials finding their way into the 
tube : these articles may take up a position so that carriers become wedged 
in the tube and a block is formed : at other times the article is driven 
forward by the carrier and delivered into the receiving apparatus. The 
position of such obstructions cannot be determined by inspection, but is 
usually located by cutting the tube at some point and inserting sweep-rods, 
which are pushed along until they touch the blocked carrier. Faults have 
been caused by electric cables going to earth on the tube and fuang the lead, 
which then formed an obstruction and stopped the carriers. Such faults can 
he located by finding where workmen ate repairing the electric mains. 

For those who are anxious to find further information on this subject of 
pneumatic tubes, the following papers and reports may be of interest : — 
Post Office Engineers’ Journal : — 

2/26/1909. D. H. Kennedy gives a general description of tubes. 

4/209/1911. H, P. Brown desenbes the system of rectangular tubes 
for paper dockets at the Trunk Exchange, London. 

6/378/1913. A. B. Eason gives particulars oi tubes worked by hand- 
pumps. 

7/189/1914. E. H. Walters describes the house- tube system in the 
Central Telegraph Office, London. 
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Institute of Post Office Engineers, printed papers : 

No. 32. ‘‘ Pneumatic Despatch Tubes ” : H. K. Kempe gives a general 
historical sketch of the subject. 

No. 36. “ Post Office Installations ” : H. 0. Fleetwood describes 
various systems in use in S.W. England and Wales. 

No. 55. “ Telegraph Traffic and Power Plant of Tubes ” : A. B. Eason 
gives the theory and reasons for various systems. 

The Technical Instructions of the various Post Office governments 
would probably also have valuable information. 

In the Electrical Review, 69/1006/1916, a general description of the 8-in. 
pneumatic tubes used in New York for the transmission of letters is given. 
The pressure used is about 10 lb^n“ : no details as regards transit times 
and other scientific facts are given. 

Kasten describes the Berlin tube system in ArcJiiv f. Post. Telcg., 
— ^/657/1911, and again in the same journal, — /177/1916. He mentions 
other tubes in ZeiL fur Eomp. Gas, 18/121/1916 and 19/25/1917. Gratsch 
{Arkivf. Post. T., — ^/437/1914) deals with the tubes in Leipzig, and Schwaig- 
hofer deals with American tubes in E.T.Z., 38/478/1917, and Beut. Sir. u. 
Kleinb. ZeiL, 29/525/1917. Schwaighofer {E.T.Z., 37/317/1916) describes 
the Munich tubes, where there are four power plants located in different 
offices, of respectively 140, 35, 27, and 27 kW, and where the power to 
the house tubes is automatically switched off and on as required. Kasten 
{DinglePs Poly. Jour., 331/101/1916, and E.T.Z., 38/479/1917) describes the 
installation in the Nordstein Insurance building in Berlin. There arc 26 
stations connected by 1942 metres of 150-mm diameter tube worked at 
a pressure of 1500 mm of water. The two blowers, delivering 13-15 rrPfmin, 
are driven by 10-H.P. motors running at 170-200 r.p.m. to deal with 900 
carriers daily. The installation cost £1500 for tubes, £1900 for apparatus, 
£600 for machines, and £1000 for signalling and electric control apparatus ; 
switches are controlled automatically. Current costs £120 annually at 
0-16 pfennig per kWh. The carriers are 480 mm long and weigh 1*4 kg 
empty, 5-4 kg full ; their velocity is about 8 m/sec. Calkins (Jour. Elec., 
45/123/1920) describes the tube system in San Francisco, where copper 
tubes are laid in creosoted wood ducts 15 ft. in length, and are worked 
at 5 Ib/in^ pressure, the vacuum giving a carrier speed of about 40 ft/sec. 

Beckmann (E.T.Z., 42/430/1921) describes a method of working trunk 
ticket tubes in either direction using compressed air only. The com- 
pressed air is introduced into the mid-point of the tube and acts as an 
injector ; the carrier flows under the influence of vacuum to the mid- 
point and then under the influence of pressure to the other end of the 
tube. B.T.Z., 38/236/1917, describes pneumatic tubes for delivering trunk 
tickets in telephone exchanges. In the Amsterdam installation there arc 
32 stations for inserting tickets into the tubes and 37 stations at wliich 
tickets are delivered. Two 0-25-H.P. motors supply the power. The 
tickets are of paper and are liable to stick in the tubes in a humid atmo- 
sphere ; in July one per cent, or 5 tickets per day stuck. 

Kasten {E.T.Z., 40/454/1919), discussing tube problems,^ mentions 
Hardegen's anemometer for cutting off the air flow when a carrier arrives. 
The air flow increases after the carrier has been discharged, the anemometer 
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going faster, and by means of a governor making an electric contact and 
cutting o5 the air. 

Schwaighofer {Z. V.D.I., 63/312/1919) deals vrith tubes in various German, 
Bavarian, and Italian toivna, and in America. In Z.Y.B.l,, 67/653/1923, 
he describes the apparatus for automatically discharging carriers from a 
vacuum tube at Munich. The apparatus has two chambers ; the incoming 
carrier opens a door in the first chamber by impact on arrival, and then 
falls on to a flap in a second chamber, which flap controls an air valve 
which admits air pressure to destroy the vacuum ; the weight of the carrier 
opens the flap and the carrier drops out. Switches or points like railway 
points in the tubes can be moved electrically to determine to which of two 
offices carriers shall be sent. 

Beckmann {E.T.Z., 47/1540/1925) emphasises the saving accruing by 
using blowers for each tube and automatically starting them when required, 
as compared with using large compressors for the whole system of tubes. 
By introducing automatic working the running cost in Munich was halved. 
Beckmann mentions that a 2-km double tube in Mannheim for 1000 carrier 
journeys daily costs 4850 marks annually. For the rectangular trunk 
exchange tubes, the tickets are folded so that the portion on which the air 
strikes is at the back of the ticket instead of being at the front, as pre- 
viously ; this appreciably reduces the friction, as the air pressure does not 
press the flat portion of the ticket against the tube. 

M'Gregor {P,O.E.E. Jour., 19/4/1926) describes the pneumatic tube 
centre at the War Office, London, which has automatic apparatus for 
transferring carriers from street tubes to house tubes, and vice versa, in 
order to reduce the number of tube attendants. The switches are moved 
by electric motors, under the control of contacts which are closed due 
to the difference of pressure induced on a large diaphragm when a carrier 
is lying in a switch ; there are nine 3-in. diameter tubes and seven 2{~m. 
diameter tubes connected to the centre. 

Fasten {E.T.Z., 48/1694/1927) discusses the newest developments for 
express pneumatic tubes. Berlin has mote than 90 tubes, including an 
express line from the Head Telegraph Office via NW6, NW40, to NW21 
office near the Tiergarten. There is an opening to the atmosphere near 
NW6 office, which is closed electrically by means of a contact in the tube 
about 30 metres before NW6 ; the carrier then passes NW6, and another 
contact turns on high pressure from NW6 to send the carrier on its journey 
to NW40, where the same operations occur. The effect of this is that the 
diffficenne of pteaaute acta on about a third of the whole leugth of the 
tube. The speed for the three portions are 18-3, 18'0, and 17'3 m/sec 
over lengths of 1100, 1250, and 2250 metres, respectively. The minimum 
velocity allowed in express tubes is 60 km/hr, or 16'6 m/sec, in order that 
within the circle having the Head Telegraph Office as centre and a radius 
of 10 km any letter or telegram from any office must reach any other office 
within 30 minutes, so as to be in the addressee’s hands within an hour 
of it being banded in. 

In house tubes “ power savers ” are used ; these are mechanisms which 
keep the end of the tube closed until a carrier is to be inserted ; the inser- 
tion of a carrier causes the end to open and a dash pot is arranged so as 
to allow the flap to close slowly, but the flap is not closed until the carrier 
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has had time to reach the far end of the tube. By this means the blower 
circulates no air until a carrier is inserted. 

Beckmann (E.T,Z,, 49/335/1928) discusses the advantage of decentralis- 
ing the blower plant and putting it in the district offices instead of its being 
centralised in a place where space is valuable. Such decentralisation is 
being carried out in Berlin, where ser\uce pipes used to he employed from 
the central plant of some offices near by ; these service pipes used to be 
leaky and so cause loss of air. The new line, 6 km. long, is to be built in 
five portions, at the beginning of each of which is a sender and at the end 
of which is a receiver and a blower, and also a switch, which, by means of 
an electrical contact, diverts the carrier cither into the receiver or through 
to the next office. The blower only starts when a carrier is inserted in 
the tube. The automatic discharger or receiver is bulky in appearance. 

Leakage , — Bruch (Gluckaxif, 56/997/1920) and Brinkman (Gomj), Air, 
26/10092/1921) describe teste on 33,000 metres of 120-mm diameter piping 
at 6 atmospheres ; 30 per cent, of the volume of air used was lost when 
the packing rings were of substitute stuff ; washers of paper, and paper 
saturated with oil, and of rubber were tried. The rubber rings reduced 
the loss to 8*7 per cent. All apparatus was disconnected while the tests 
were being carried out. 

Cloos (Gluckauf, 57l368fl921) found that 37-6 per cent, of the total 
amount of air was lost in a mine, using 36,000 metres of 125-mm diameter 
pipe, the compressor delivering 250 m^/min. The loss was thus 5500 m^/hr. 
At another mine (Amalie) 24*4 per cent, or 2760 m^/hr was lost from 
35,000 metres of 110-mm diameter pipe. Assuming that there are flanged 
joints every 4 metres, the loss at each joint amounted to from 0*611 to 
0*315 m^/hr. 

Levy (Eev, d'hxd, Min,, 7/401/1927) describes a complicated method 
of determining leakage, using the tangent to the curves obtained for rise 
of pressure and fall of pressure in a leaky system of mains. 
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METHODS OF PRODUCING AIR CURRENTS. 

Units for specifying air pressures — Forces duo to air currents and wind — ^Aeromotivo 
force due to temperature differences — Various formulas for velocities of chimney 
gases — Fans and blowers. 

This chapter deals with the methods by which pressures can be obtained to 
produce air flow, viz, . — 

(а) The force of wind blowing directly on the end of an opening. 

(б) Wind blowing across an opening, which creates a suction effect. 

(c) The difference of temperature m columns of air. 

(d) Fans and rotary blowers. 

(c) Turbo-blowers and air-compressors. 

Four common units are used to 
specify the amount of aero-motive 
force or pressure producing the 
flow, namely — 

(i ) Feet of head of fluid under 
discussion, 

(ii.) Height of the water or mer- 
cury gauge. 

(ui.) Pressure in Ib/ft®, Ib/in*, 
kg/m®. 

(iv.) Pressure m atmospheres. 

Feet of fluid is only used in calcu- 
lations, as it IS not measurable 
directly ; water-gauge readings are 
practically always used for ventila- 
tion work ; atmospheres or Ib/in* 
are practically always used in 
compressed-air work. 

Shaw (Vetthlation, p. 9) has 
given a table of the comparative 
values of pressure produced by 
the methods (a), (6), (c), (d), but 
as he deals only with ventilation 
work the pressures are only small ; 
some of the values are shown in 
fig H 1. 

Any of the methods are used in ventilation work, but for gas, pneumatic- 
tube, compressed-air work, only methods (d) or (c) can be used to any extent. 
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The dividing line between the blowers and compressors is not at all distinct, 
but practically compressors would not be used to give pressures under 
about 2 Ib/in”, nor would blowers be used to give pressures above about 
5 to 6 Ib/in^ or so. I should think the large majority of blowers manu- 
factured are for delivering air up to 27 in. water gauge, or about 1 Ib/in^. 

Forces due to air currents. 

We want to discuss the pressure caused in a ventilating duct or chimney 
or similar opening if an air current blows either across the opening ox directly 
upon it : Shaw’s values in fig, 14’1 were found from the equations, 

Direct blovdng, Ib/ft- = 0*003 {mile/hr)^= 1-1 7«7(2^) . (14*01) 

Cross „ ft. of head=«7(2^) - . • . (14*02) 

For Pitot tubes we have already found that, 

=0-00256 {rt^ejhrf . (U'OS) 

The increase in the value of the impact pressure in the case of wind 
blowing directly on an opening ^vill be due to the fact that more of the 
momentum of the air is destroyed than when air blows on the small area 
of the Pitot tube mouthpiece. 

The effect of wind blowing at right angles across an opening, such as a 
chimney, will be to cause the air to come out of the opening and create a 
pressure below the outside pressure just inside the opening. This suction 
effect vanishes when the opening is very small, say for an opening of ^th in. 
in diameter, and again vanishes or becomes positive when the opening is 
made infinitely large. In between the two limits there must be some size 
of opening which with a certain velocity will give the maximum effect. 
The suction effect is therefore dependent both on the nature of the opening 
and upon the velocity of the air. 

In practice a further disturbing effect arises because both the direction 
and velocity of air currents vary from moment to moment, and therefore 
the current may not always be parallel to the plane of the opening, but 
oan be blowing either upwards away from the opening or downwards 
towards the opening : these variations will cause disturbances. The subject 
is one that affects ventilation chiefly, as the forces involved are very small. 

It would be interesting to observe the effects of air currents flowing in 
the direction of the axis of the opening, and then flowing at various angles 
to the opening. In the case when the angle was 0° and the air current 
directly faced the opening, we know from the investigations with Pitot 
tubes that the impact pressure will be uy(2c/) approximately. When the 
angle is 180°, as happens in the Stauscheibe, the effect will be a suction 
head of about 0*38u7(%) ; but probably, if the air were flowing past the 
sides of a thin tube, the effect would be greater. Such tests would be of 
scientific interest only, as in practice the air currents of the wind are per- 
fectly variable as regards direction and velocity, 

Aeromotive force due fo temperature differences. 

Considering the simple case of a chimney, height H, in which the mean 
temperature of the gases is T^., while the mean temperature of the air out- 
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side is T^. Thea, comparing the pressures of the columns of gas outride 
and inside the chimney, we get. 

Pressure at foot due to gas in chininey=Hme=HP 9 /CT« 

„ „ . I, air outside =Hma=HP(s/CT<j, 

so that the effective pressure available for creating a draught is, 


Now, if we take T_=T„=521 






=0 0764H(Te-T„)/T 

h=00147 H(l— T„/Te) inches of water 
A =0-00735 H if T,.=2T,, as per Moles worth 


{14’04) 


(14 05) 

(140G) 

(14-07) 

(14*03) 


The pressure can be expressed in feet of gas at the temperature of either 
the atmosphere or in the chimney ; on the whole, it is better to put it in 
feet of hot gas, as follows, 


. . (14-09) 


The determination of the velocity of the gases in the chimney depends 
upon the assumptions made ; we shall assume that the pressure drives 
M lb. of gas per second, at mean velocity «, along the chimney of diameter 
D. Actually, the velocity of the gases might be varying as they went up 
the chimney, due to vanations in the temperature We also suppose that 
the length of the path at diameter D, or the equivalent length for that 
diameter if the real path has various obstructions in it, is L. Then the 
friction work in the chimney is, 


where fi is the hydraulic mean depth, for a round chimney. The 

pressure has to create a velocity u as well as to overcome friction, so that 
the main equation for velocity is. 


^9 


. (14-10) 


Now taking my 
we get 


wj tMj 2g'^ 2g(i 

?j = me and Pj— Pj=H"OTe, 

H" . 

2y 1 + Cb/n 1+^ 


. (14-11) 


. (14-12) 


Tbe equation for velocity is. 


, „H(T,-T,) I 2g% H(r«-T„) 

T, l + ^L//i“T,(l+4$L/l>) T 


. (14-13) 
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We can only put if ijj is negligible as compared with unity. 

For chimneys over 1 ft. in diameter, for which 


^=D/4> 1/4, f=0'0040 when clean, ^=0*0080 when dirty, 
and assuming that the least value which L is likely to have is 50 ft., then 
CL/^ does not exceed 4(*00S0)50, or is <1-6 : 

the quantity ^ is not negligible. 

Kempe {Year Book, p. 1574) gives the approximate equation, 


w-=2jH" (1414) 


but the equations usually given include the friction term. 

Hurst (i4rc^. Sure, Hand., p. 210) quotes Montgolfier^s equation for the 
velocity in chimneys, as, 

n=8*025[Ha'(Tc-TJ]i. . . . (1415) 

where a' = coefficient of expansion of air =0-002 approx. 

=the reciprocal of the absolute temperature = l/491 ; 

therefore «-=2^H(Tc— Ta)/!^ .... (1416) 

which is the main equation when the friction is negligible. 

Then Hnrst gives an equation including the friction term. 


.^,_0-13DH{T,-T,) 

D-fNL 

N being a constant with various values, i.e.. 


(1417) 


For glazed earthenware chimneys, N=0*02, f =0*0050 
„ wooden flues =0-03, =0*0075 

„ sooty flues =0*06, =0*0150. 


The above formula can be transformed into the form. 


(64-4/495)T„H" 

l-{-N(L/D) 


(1418) 


which gives values for ^ as above mentioned when 
Ta=495 or 0=34° F. 


Geipel {Elec. Engr. Form., p. 324) gives for the velocity of chimney 
gases, in chimneys less than 3 ft. in diameter. 


n2_2^H 


(Tc-T,) 

Ta 


1 

13-f0*6L/12D ■ 


(1419) 


13 (-0125)4 L/D ‘ 


(14-20) 


In this the appearance of 13 instead of 1 is unintelli^ble, and Geipel 
does not state why it should be there. In the case of chimneys over 3 ft. 
in diameter, he gives the approximate formula, 

«2=4-6H", 


in which the factor 2g has been di\dded by 14. 
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The SUtndard Ha'ivdbooh for Elec. Engr., p. 567, gives, 


X-0-62 as Eq. 14-07 

The Practical Engineer's Pocket Booh, p. 89, gives, 

H(T,-T,) ^ / TA 

0-13 TeT„ “0-13 Ta V ‘ ’ 

This is Eq. 14’07, vrhen the ait tempetatuie is 522 abs, 

Fowler {Elec. Engr. Hand., p. 451) gives the formula. 


. {14-21) 


. (14 22) 


which is Eq. 14'07, except ^or the addition of the 4 per cent, to the last 
term ; the reason for such addition is not known. 

Molesworth {Eng. Form., p. 438/1907) quotes for the velocity of chimney 
draught, 

(2-42)^(g,-g,)H _. 5-88(T,-TjHT , 

• ef‘ ~ (Tc-461)T„ ■ • ' 

Comparing this with Eq. 14'09, we get. 


2g 5-88 Ta 


(14-25) 


If ^^=1-13 and To = 521, 6^=10, which is wrong. 

There is some fault in the formula ; if the 2-42 rea<is 24-2, and 6^ is put 
.under the root, then 0^=0 913(1 + ^)To, which is possible for ordinary cases. 
Hutton's formula {Prac. Engr., p. 605) is, 


2gH(T,-T„) _ 2gH»T^ 
3 3T„ 3-3 T, 


. (14-26) 


What the 3‘3 repreaents, and how it is arrived at, ia unknown. 


Fans and blowers. 

The dividing line between fans, rotary blowers, blowing engines, and 
compressors is not defined; but in general fans deliver relatively large 
quantities of air at very low pressures ; rotary blowers and blowing engines 
deliver tnedium, quantities ot air at tnediutn preaantes ; compreasota deliver 
small quantities of air at relatively high pressures. 

Of these, only rotary blowers are dealt with here. 

There are books dealing with fans, and others dealing with air com- 
pressors, but few deal with rotary blowers and with the laws upon which 
they work, A report of testa made upon Root’s blowers used for working » 
pneumatic tubes may be of interest : the results are not highly accurate, 
as the tests were made for commercial purposes, without any special 
instruments. 

The chief difference between the performance of rotary blowers and 
air compressors is that the quantity of air displaced by blowers depends 
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upon (i.) size, (n.) speed, (m.) pressure of delivery; whereas for reciprocatinc^ 
wmpressors it depends upon (i.) and (ii.), hut is roughly independent of (iii f 
This IS o% approxiinately true ; but the lb. of air delivered by an air com- 
pressor If the pressure is 80 Ib^m^ instead of 60 Ib/in^ wiU not be materially 
decreased— if the compressor is well made, — whereas with blowers the 
quantity delivered at 6 in. water gauge wiU be much greater than the 
quantity delivered at 8 in. 

TVe shall consider the question of blowers working pneumatic tubes 
Given a tube of a certain length L and of diameter D, what size blower 
be required to work it at a definite carrier speed ? What will the revolu- 
tions of the blower be per minute, and what electrical energy will be required 
to drive it ? ^ 


Considering a real example, what blower would it be best to use to work 
a 2;^in. tube 300 yards long if the air speed is to be 30 ft/sec, giving a transit 
time of about SO seconds. The question at once arises whether a larcre 
blower running at_a slow speed will do the work more efficiently than\ 
small blower run n ing at a high speed. Roughly, any convenient size of 
blower does the work equally well, because for any fixed speed of transit 
the water gauge and the quantity of air flowing are constant. The air 
work necessary is therefore fixed, and the only comparison is between a 
smafi blower revolving quicMy and a large blower revolving slowly : the 
friction will be similar in either case if the displacement is the same. 

To solve the problem adequately, one requires, first, a series of curves 
giving the electrical energy necessary to 
drive blowers delivering 20, 30, lO, 50 cu. 
ft. of free air at 2, 3, k, 5, 10, 20 in. water 
gauge for various types of blowers ; and 
then a series of curves showing what water 
gauges are necessary to drive 20, 30, 10, 

50 cu, ft. of air through tubes of various 
diameters. We have not had the oppor- 
tunity of making complete tests on this 
matter, hut have got some results showing 
the electrical input required for particular 
blowers to deliver certain quantities of air. 

Tests were made with blowers work- 


Wstts 

Input 


3Q(A 


200, 


ins- 










1. Actual length of tubes. 

2. Through orifice plates. 

3. Through a made-up length of pipe, 

orifice meter, and throttle cock. 

As regards input and speed, the tests 
showed that one could put the speed, 

Ti, and the watts input, W, in the form, 

W =a-^hQ-Tchj 
n=a' -rb'Q-rc'h, 

where Q=cu. ft. of free air per min., 

A = water gauge at blower, a, b, c, o', c, are constants depending upon 
the actual blower tested. The general results are shown in fig. 11*2, which 


0 20 40 60 

CaOic feet cF Free Air 
Fig. 14'2. — Electrical energy required 
to deliver air at various pressures. 
The energy will lie between the 
upper and lower lines, depending on 
the t}ye of blower used. 
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gives the watts input required for delivering various quantities at 0, 10, 
20 in. of water gauge. This enables one to form some idea of the cost 
of working small tubes continuously. The watts required theoretically to 
compress the air isothermally to 10 in. and 20 in.=OT25Q^ approximately, 
as shown in fig. 14‘2. 

There is diflSculty in determining at a maker’s works whether a blower 
is an economical one to use for tubes : in pneumatic-tube work the resist- 
ance placed in the blower circuit is a long length of tube. Such a resistance 
cannot be reproduced by the manufacturer, who usually employs an orifice 
plate to determine the quantity displaced by the blower. Take, for in- 
stance, a blower running at 400 rev. per min., which has the outlet blocked 
by a flange in which is a g-in, diameter hole, and at the hack of which the 
blower maintains a pressure of 1 or 2 Ib/in®, There is no plain formula 
for the discharge in such a case, because the velocity of the ait at the back 
of the orifice is not zero. Such an onfice is not perfectly equivalent to a 
tube, because the resistance of a tube does not vary absolutely as (velocity)® ; 
but one Can use an orifice plate of a certain size as the rough equivalent 
of a tube of a certain length : in one test an orifice 1,;^ in. diameter 
appeared to be equivalent to 60 ft. of 2J-in. tube, as the water gauge was 
the same for the tube and for the orifice, which were placed one before and 
one after the blower. 

Tests made with a blower run at various speeds working a particular 
tube are of no use for general comparisons, because the quantities and 
water gauges vary together. For general comparisons one must know 
the watts input for any quautity Q at any water gauge h, and this can only 
be obtained by running a blower at various speeds and working tubes of 
various lengths, say 100, 200, 500, 1000 ft. long. 
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.Y.-45YMBOLS USED. 

Meaning. 

=ga3 constant. 
s= diameter. 

=^graritationaI constant. 

—height of chimney. 

^pressure in ft. of hot gases. 

^density. 

=a coefficient. 

= pressure. 

=inean temperature of gases in chimney. 
= „ „ of air. 

= velocity. 

^coefficient of expansion of air. 

= „ of friction. 

= temperature in degrees. 

= hydraulic mean depth. 

=a function of the length and diameter. 
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Abacus, deriration of, 57. 

• for gas-flow problems, 34, 37, 

for pneumatic tubes, 59. 

Abbreviations, symbols, 10. 

in reference to reports, 32. 

Absolute measurement of air velocity, 125. 

unit of air resistance, 3, 

Accuracy : 

depending on air humidity, 125, 
in recording pipe lengths, 126. 
of anemometers, 152. 
of formulze, 21. 
of gas meters, 128. 
of hot-wire meter, 191. 
of Pitot tubes, 173. 
of Sentinel meter, 146. 

Adiabatic compression, work done, 93. 

• expansion, index of, 95. 

Aero-motive force, definition, 3. 

■ produced by fans, blowers, 240. 

by temperature difierence, 

237. 

• by wind, 237. 

A.I.E.E.— Arner, Inst, Elec. Engr. 

Air : conduction, convection, density, flow, 

humidity, viscosity", volume, weight. 

See relative quality, 

Air measurement : 

by injection of ammonia, 1546. 
by means of light, 154, 1546. 
by orifice meters, 145, 154, 1546. 
by photography, 1546, 

See also Meters. 

Air meters. Chapter VIII. 

pressure on discs, rods. See Impact 

of air, 

in pipes, orifices, tubes. See 

Pressure. 

used in gas burners, 197, 2206, 

Allowance for resistance of bends, etc., 67. 
Amount of air used. See Quantity. 

Analogy between air transmission and 
electrical transmission, 2. 

between air flow and electric current 

flow, 3. 

Anemometers : 

calibration of, 151, 
description, 150, 
disc, 152. 
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Anemometers: 

hot-wire. See Hot-wire meter, 
inaccuracy of, 151. 
used as standards, 152, 169, 181. 
Angles suitable for branching pipes, 34. 
Annular pipes, 48a. 

Area, ratio of throat, orifice, pipe areas. 

See Eatio. 

Aspect ratio, 76, 

Atmosphere, humidity of, 4. 

Atmospheric pressure ; 
in looped tubes, 86. 
usual value chosen, 5. 
variation in, 222, 

Beitd, loss of pressure at, 72. 

specification of kind and radius, 71. 

types of, 73. 

Bends, flow in, 76, 766. 

Berlin pneumatic tubes, 235a. 

Best size of pipe, 65, 65a. 

Bibliography of books and references, 11. 
Blowers : 

energy used in driving, 241. 
output tested by Pitot tubes, 166. 
pressure of delivery, 241. 
used as meters, 128. 
used for pneumatic tubes, 85. 
used to calibrate anemometer, 151. 
Books consulted, 11. 

Branching pipes, 34, 37a, 

Brick ducts, friction, 33. 

Bubble meter, lo4a. 

Calibeation : 

of anemometers, 151. 
of hot-wire meter, 190. 
of meters, 124. 

of Pitot tubes. See Pitot tubes. 
Canvas pipe, friction, 35. 

Capillary tubes, 49, 50. 

Carburettors, 51. 

Carriers : 

condition affects transit time, 108. 
diJSculty of manufacture, 232. 
friction versus air friction, 233. 
increasing the speed of, 83. 
materials for, 233. 

Cement, conveyance of, 65c. 
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Charts, logarithmic, for solving problems, 
60. 

Chimneys, flow of gas in, 33, 238. 

Clean pipes, 35. 

Coal, conveyance of, 65f>. 

Coal gas, constituents, 6, 

specific heat, 140, 

viscosity, 61, 04. 

Cocks, pneumatic, loss of pressure in, 220. 
Coefficient of air pressure on surfaces. See 
Impact of air. 

of convection, K 185. 

h (Hartmann), 106. 

Coefficient of contraction in and discharge 
from orifices 
definition of, 132. 

general discussion, 133-144, 206-213, 
in meter valve, 140. 
related to coefilcient of velocity, 215. 
table of values, 207. 

Coefficient of friction m pipes and tubes : 
Chezy's, 19. 

conclusions concerning, 65e. 
definition of, 17 

dependent on density. Table 2 4, 27. 

on diameter. Table 2 3, 27, 32, 

on pressure, T/fpu), 30, 46. 

on quantity, M, 29, 47. 

on uX))v, 18, 32. 

on velocity, Table 2 4, 27, 32. 

Fntzsohe’s, 46- 

independent of diameter. Table 2 2, 26. 
K, K,' for gas flow, 36. 
reduced by oil, 44 

related to surface friction k, /, 41, 225 

to viscosity, 54. 

relations between f, /?,/, 19. 

Stanton’s, 31. 

Unwin’s, 21, 24, 25, 

values for pipes, i inch to 36 inches, 24 

10 to 1000 mm., 25 

Coefficient ol impact, K, of air on discs, 222. 

on rods, 223 

of Pitot tubes See Pitot tubes. 

— of resistance at bends and fittings, 
definition, 67 

' - See also Loss of pressure. 

of velocity, c,. 216, 

Cods of pipe, 49. 

Comparison : 

capital and maintenance costs, 90, 
cost of various types of meter, 1 26 
energy required for big and small 
tubes, 229. 

friction formula!, 27, 32. 
loss of pressure in one or two pipes, 89. 
pressure versus vacuum working, 233. 
epeeds in looped and nnlooped tubes, 
86 . 

of old and new carriers, 108. 

transit-time formul®, 112. 
Compression, adiabatic, work done, 93. 


Compression, isothermal, work done, 93. 
Concrete pipes, 48o. 

Conduction, conductivity ol heat in air, 
178. 

Conductivity of various gases, 6. 

of metals, electrical, 193. 

Conical pipes, friction in, 48a, 

Constituents of mixed gases, 6. 

Contamers ; 

leakage from, 230. 

loss of pressure at entrance, 73. 

at exit, 74. 

measnrement by, 127. 

Contmuous working of pneumatic tubes, 
79, 109, 233. 

Contractions used, 10. 

Convection : 

coobng by, ISO. 
effect of moisture, 184. 

of pressure, 184. 

from flat surfaces and lamtnie, 183. 
from hot wires, Hartmann, 106. 

Kennclly, 184. 

King, 188. 

Morris, 192. 

Northjup, 197. 

Russell, 186. 

from tubes, 194. 

in compressed or rarefied air, 183. 
in water, 197. 

Convcctivity, A, defined, 185. 

Converging nozzles, 212. 

pipes, loss of pressure in, 76. 

for Venturi meter, I29. 

Conversion factors if not 4^ is used, 21. 

of quantities, 81, 62, 65e. 

of units from one system to another, 

7. 

English to metric, 8. 

Conveyance of materials, 65a-e, 

Convey mg plants, 656. 

Coolmg of air m tubes, 94. 

of copper ball, 181, 

Copper : 

melting point, 193. 
radiation from, 179. 
resistance, 193 
tubes, beat loss, 104. 

Corners, round verme square, 76a. 
Corrections for end effects, capillary tubes, 
60 

for inaccurate data, 87, 

for the u" law instead of u* law, 62. 

Cost of air meters, relative, 126, 

of workmg pneumatic tubes, 233. 

Costs, saving in, by using pneumatic tubes, 
234. 

Critical pressure in orifice flow, 213. 

Critical velocity : 

definition, 1, 486. 
determmation of, 49, 50. 
equations for, 1. 
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Critical velocity ; 

theories concerning, 49. 
values for air flow in pipes, 2, 486. 

Cup anemometer, 152. 

Currents : 

for fusing wires, I8S. 
for heating air flow, 150. 
for hot-wire meter, 192. 
for maintaining wire at temp. T., 185. 
Curvature of bends, effect on resistance, 70. 
Curves to use in solving problems, 87. 

Deflectiko anemometer, 152. 

Delivery from orifices. See Orifice flow. 
Density affects coefficient of friction, 42. 

convection, 185. 

pressure on siuiaces, 222, 

does not affect viscosity, 178. 

of air, dry and moist, 4. 

of coal gas, 5. 

of gases, 5. 

of steam, 4. 

Derivation of graphical charts, 58, 79. 
Desiccating of telephone cables, 64. 
Diameter of pipe, actual, 106. 

determining factors, 228. 

functions of, 24. 

nominal, and standard, 106. 

Differential multiplying manometer, 169. 
Directional meter, 155, 1976. 

Disc, air friction on, 225, 227. 

air pressure on. See Impact of air. 

Discharge from orifices. See Orifice flow. 
coefficient. See Coefficient of con- 
traction. 

Displacement meters, 127. 

Distribution of velocity across a pipe. See 
Velocity distribution. 

of pressnre at bends, 76, 153. 

Distributor, pneumatic, 41. 

Diverging orifice, 212. 

pipes, loss of pressure in, 76. 

Dryness of air, 4. 

Ducts, steel, 32, 34. 

Dynamical similarity, 53. 

Dynamic head or pressure, 157, 

Efficiei^cy of blowers, 241. 

overall, definition, 90, 124. 

Elbow, loss of pressiire at, 72, 76a, 

Electric heater in pipe line, 149. 

hot-wire meter for velocity. See Hot- 
wire meter. 

meter for quantity (Thomas), 148. 

model for flow, 227a. 

Elliptical distrihution, 159. 

Emissivity of bodies, 179. 

Energy used : 

in driving blowers, 241. 
in electric quantity meters, 149. 
in electric velocity meters, 194. 


Energy used : 

in orifice meters, 218. 
in service pipes, 90. 

Enlargement of pipe, loss of pressure, 75, 76. 
Equations for velocity, etc. See relative 
item. 

Equivalent length of pipe, L^, definition, 67. 

Fan, used to calibrate anemometer, 151. ’ 

Faults in pneumatic tubes, 234. 

Fittings, loss of pressure in, 69. 

Flat surface, air pressure on, 222. 

convection from, 183. 

Float meters, 147. 

Flow of air, gas, steam : 
at boundary, 161, 176. 
at high pressure, 49. 
equations of, 20, 22. 

thermo djmamic, 200. 

derivation. Chap. IV., V. 

from orifices. See Orifice flow, 
in chimneys and flues, 33, 238. 
in pipes and pneumatic tubes. Chap. 
II., IV., VI. 

in sloping pipes, 36, 103. 
in telephone cables, 64. 
of air at atmospheric pressure, 32. 
of air round rods and other bodies. 

See Impact of air. 
of coal gas, 34. 
of compressed air, 39. 
of steam, 38. 

quantities, functions for. See Quan- 
tity. 

round bodies, 227a- 
resistance to. See Coefficient of fric- 
tion, 

stream-line and turbulent, 486. 
various states of, 1. 
viscous, 176a. 

Flow of oil, 43, 

Flues, flow equations in, 33. 

Formulse for flow, with fractional indices, 
42. 

for humidity, pressure, quantity, etc. 

See relative item. 

percentage accuracy, 21. 

useful even when not perfect, 376. 

Friction coefficient. See Coefficient of 
friction. 

in chimneys, 33, 238. 

in orifices, 200, 214. 

— ‘ — in pipes- See Coefficient of friction. 

of air on discs and plates, 221. 

of carriers in tubes, 96, 108, 233. 

Functions of diameter, D, 24. 

of index of expansion, n, 201. 

of length, L, 84. 

of pressure, (p, 99. 

Fusing currents of wires, 188. 

Galvaniseu iron pipes, 33, 34. 
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Gas constants, ot gasM and air, 4, 5, 6 

flow, m general, 21, 36, 376. 

holders, measurement bj, 126. 

Gas meter : 

electric, 148. 
honsehold, 127. 

on Pitot-tube principle, 154, 164, 
station meter, 126. 

Grain, enn'seyaaen nt, 656. 

Graphical solntions : 
for pressure, 60. 

for quantities in short tubes, 58. 

in pneumatic tubes, 80. 

for Telocities, 60. 

mean velocity in pipe, 157. 

Gust meter, 154<i, 176. 


Hbat content. 200. 

constant in throttling, 216. 

Heating of wires by electric currents, 188, 
Horse-power for conveying materials, 65e. 

for pneumatic tubes, 235. 

to compress air, 91, 93. 

Hot-wire meter or electric velocity meter : 
cabbration of, 190- 
choice of metals, 192. 
current requited, 185, 191 
details of instrument, 190, 197. 
directional, 197a. 
m various gases, 197a. 
principle of, 177. 

House tubes 

defimtion, 232. 
energy used in, 229. 
materials for, 231. 
quantity oi an used, 88, 229. 
size of blowers for, 241, 
velocity of carriers, Chap. VI. 
Humidity air, 4. 

Hydraulic equation or formula, 20 
mean depth, 17. 


Impact of air : 

coefficient K, 222. 

on bullets, 224. 

on cylmders, 194, 223. 

on discs, 153, 212, 

on discs and planes, 221. 

on inclmed planes, 223. 

on lamina. 157. 

on largo and small plates, 222. 

on rods and bars, 222. 

on spheres, 224, 

Impact ot wind on openings, 237. 

— —pressure affected by thickne&s of 
body, 221. 

luchned mams and pipes, flow m, 37, 103. 

Increasmg the speed of carriers : 
by auxiliary blowers, 85. 
by boosting up pressure, 85. 


Increasing the speed of carrierst 

by increasing the diameter of the tube, 
112, 228. 

by increasing the pressure, 86. 
by reducing carrier friction, lOS, 233. 
Index of adiabatic expansion, 6. 
Information, sources of, bibhography, 
11-16. 

Injection of air, 220b. 

Intermittent working of tubes, 114. 

quantity of air used, 1 19. 

lime to Teach steady state, 116, 

Isothermal expansion of tubes, 78. 

com^cssion, 91, 124. 

Jets, pressure in, 162, 175. 

K. K', VALUES of, for gas flow, 37. 

Kent meter, 147. 

Kmematical viscosity, defimtion, 4 86. 
Leaks ; 

amount of air lost in, 231. 
effect on transit time. 111. 
m containers, 230, 
m pipes, 35, 110, 231, 2356. 
in Bystems, 230. 

Length, eqnivalent, L,, defined, 67. 

functions L*'*", L*'‘”> 84. 

Limit of useful air pressure to use, 83, 1(®. 

to quantity of air used m vacuum 

workmg, 82. 

Logarithmic charts, 67. 

term for acceleration, 78. 

Looping of tubes, 85. 

Loss of pressure in or at i 
bends, 71. 
cocks, 71, 219, 
containers, 74. 
crosses, 71. 

diverging nozzles, 76, 212. 
elbows, 72. ^ 

enlargement of pipe, 73, 76, 
entermg containers, 73. 
fittings, 68. 

formula for, in various units, 21. 
globe valves, 72. 
bouse tubes, S3, 
hydraulic formul* for, 20. 
measuring quantities, J38, 218. 
orifices, 133, 204. 
pipes, formula, 20. 

general dBcnssion. Chap. II. 

graphs, 60. 

receivers, 76. 
service pipes, 89. 

tees. 71. , , 

tnbeo, .2V-™ ,VMi.<iia««.tee,58. 
valves, 71. 

SIakoasis. resistance. 193. 
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Manometer, difTcrcntial muUiplvin", ICO. 

tilting, 171, 176^. 

Maximum quantity deUvered from orifices, 

202, 

and mean velocity. See Velocity. 

Measurement of flou-, quantities and 
velocities. See Meters. 

direct and indirect methods, 12J. 

of pressure, dynamic, 153. 

static, 157. 

Yer\' small, 170, 172. 

of transit time, 112. 

of velocity, very small, 170. 

Mechanical viscosity, -186. 

Megahar, definition, 1S4. 

Melting-points of metals, J03, 

Metals, choice of, for hot-'a'irc meter, 192. 

qualities, 102. 

Meters and metering : 
by acetylene, 1546. 
by mixtures, 15-16. 
by photography, 1546. 
calibration of, 124, 151. 
costs, relative, 120. 
displacement, 127. 
electric, for quantity, 148. 

for velocity. Sec Hot-wire meter. 

float, 147. 

gas, ordinary, 127. 

Thrclfall, 164. 

indicating and integrating, 125. 
on the Rand, 154. 
orifice, 131, 145, 211. 
petrol, 155. 

Eitot tube. Sec Pitot tube, 
recording, 154. 
types of, 124. 
using electricity, 155, 156. 
valve (Sentinel), 145. 

Venturi, 12S. 
vortex, 153. 
wet station, 12S. 

Methods of finding mean air velocity, 162. 
of measuring air and gas flow. Chap. 

vm. 

of producing aero-motive force, Chap. 

XIV. 

of referring to reports, 12/7/1916=vol. 

12, p. 7, 1016. 

of taking Pitot-tube readings, I GO. 

Micromanometers, 171, 172, 176u 2276. 
Mine ventilation, 35. 

Minimum transit time, 82. 

Moisture in atmosphere, 4. 

in tubes, 107. 

Molecular weights, 0. 

Multiple hot-wire meter, 197a. 

Multiple Pitot tube : 

British Thomson-Houston, 168. 
definition, 162. 
types, 165, 16S. 

3Ialtiplying manometer, 169. 


XatcR-VL gas, qualities, 6. 

Xccdle Pitot tube, 175. 

Nickel, heat losses from, 197. 

Nominal diameter of tube, IOC. 

Nozzle, diverging, and various t\'pcs, 206- 
212, 220ct. 

On, causing carrier friction, 107. 

flow in orifices, 213. 

in pipes, 43, 57. 

rc<Iucing air friction, 44. 

Optical methods of measurement, 154. 
Orifice, absolute unit of resistance, 134. 

best shape for, 212. 

coefficient of contraction and dis- 
charge. Sec Coeflicicnl of contrac- 
tion. 

Orifice flow : 

delivery coefficient, 206-212, 220?. 
effects outside orifice, 212. 
equations for, 200, 2207, 2206. 
forniulre for quantity, 132, 203, 204. 
friction in, 214. 
maximum delivery, 203. 
snia/l pressure didcrence^ 132, 205. 
velocity distribution, 191. 

Orifice in pipe line, 136. 

meters, 131, 211. 

commercial, 145, 208. 

formula?, 132. 

plates, 142, 211. 

size, for measurinc quantities, 132, 

158. 

for accurate result, 1.31. 

used for testing blowers, 242. 

Overall efficiency,/, definition, 90, 124. 

Paija COLIC distribution, 159. 

Petrol meters, 155. 

Pipe, areas, 24, 25. 

loss of pressure in, Cliap. 11, 

pressure at any point, 78. 

service, determination of size, 90. 

Pitot tubes : 

accuracy, 124, 173. 
calibration, 124, 169, 173. 
constant or coefficient, K, 159, 163, 167, 
formula?, general, 175. 

proof, 15S. 

incorrect, 158. 

multiple, 162, 165, 168. 

rating of, 163, 168. 

reading across a pipe, 163. 

for static pressure. Sec Static pressure, 

theory, 158. 

tips, 160. 

of very small dimensions, 172, 

176. 

Platinum as hot-^vire meter, 184, 188, 194. 

emissirity, 181, 196, 197. 

melting-point, 192. 
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Platioum, resistance and temperature 
coeflSeient, 193. 

Pneumatio cocks, loss ol piessnre in, 219, 

convejmg, 6jfl-e. 

ticket distributor, 41. 

Pneumatic tubes ; 
blowers for, 241. 
earners for, 232, 
cost of wotking, 233 
definition, 231 
energy used in, 229. 
faults, 234. 
leaks, amount of, 231. 

theory concerning, 110 

looped, quantities circulating, 83. 
materials for, 231. 
moisture in, 107. 

problems generally considered. Chap. 

IV. 

purpose of, 228, 234. 

quantities found by graphs, 60, 88. 

in general. 82. 

in 2.in , 3 m , 4 in tubes, 88. 228 

street tubes, quantities, 80-83. 

systems of, 232, 235a 

transit times See Transit times. 

Pneumometer=^Stauscheibe, 172. 

Position of mean velocity in pipe, 1623. 

PoBsieule laws, 1. 

Pressure ; 

at intermediate point in tube, 78. 
converaion factors for units, 9. 
critical, in orifice, 213. 
distribution m bends, 76, 153, 163. 

over a plate, m. 

effect on conduction, 178 

on friction. See Coefficient of 

friction. 

on velocity of efflux, 203. 

on viscosity, 178. 

ip bends, 153, 163. 
m throat of orifice, 213. 
in tubes, vanes parabolically, 78. 
loss of. Nee Loss of pressure 
of air on discs, plates, etc. See Im- 
pact of air. 

of water vapour, steam, 7. 
produced by blowers, fans, 240. 

by temperature difference, 238. 

by wind, 237. 

static. See Static pressure 
variation at cock, intermittent flow, 
115. 

Problems dealt with, 1, 2. 

Pulsating flow, 171. 

Pure orifice definition, 145. 

Quantity of flow t 

formul® in various unite. 22. 
fotmulw, with Pitot tubes, I76a. 
functions for, 20, 78, 81. 
graphs, 58, 60, 80. 


Quantity of flow ! 

in compressed air lines, 39, 40. 
in house tubes, 82, 89. 
in orifices, 132, 201-203. 
in pipes, Chap, IL 
in Bervice pipes, 90. 
in street tubes, 82. 
knowledge desirable, 2, 123 
measured directly and indirectly, 123. 

by orifice in pipe line, 135. 

by electrical methods, 148, 155. 

— . — by Pitot tubes. Chap. IX. 
to convey materials, 656-c. 
with contmuous working, 80. 
with intermittent working, pressure, 
117, 

— - vacuum, 119, 

RanisTioit constant, tf', various values, 
179. 

depends on temperature, 179. 

from hot wires, 180-189, 196. 

Radius of bend and throat defined, 73. 
Rate of cooling of spheres, 181. 

of air at rest in tubes, 93. 

Ratio of areas : 

anemometer to pipe, 161. 
disc to pipe, 153, 
orifice to pipe, 137. 

Pitot tube to pipe, 137, 

Venturi meter areas, 128. 

Ratio of mean to maximum velocity, 162u. 

of throat pressure to initial pressure, 

213. 

Receiver, fall of pressure due to leaks, 230. 

loss of pressure in, 74, 76. 

Rectangular pipes, 48a 
References to reports, form ol, 32. 

7/12/19l6=yol 7, p. 12, 1916. 

Reports consulted, 12-16/, 

Resistance, absolute unit of air resistance, 
3 

of bends, fittmgs, etc. See Loss of 

pressure, 

of materials, 65a 

Reynolds* constant, 485, 67. 

Root’s blowers, 241. 

Roughness m pipes, arbitrarily made, 53 

— — allowance for, 32, 33, 34, 161. 

of plates, 226. 

Rubber pipes, 35. 

SsRViCB pipes, beat sire to use, 90. 

loss of pressure in, 88 

problems of, 2. 

Shielding effect of discs and plates, 163. 

Shunt meter, 125 

Slide rule for gas flow, 47. 

Sloping pipes, flow in, 37, 103. 

Sonde (Zichendraht’e), 175. 

Sources of information, 1, 11. 
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Specific heat, volnme, and gravities of 
gases, 6. 

Speed, Increase of. iS^ee Increasing the 
speed. 

of air in pipes. See Velocity. 

of carriers. See Transit time, 

required in pneumatic tubes, 2, 

Standard unit for quantity =lb/sec, or 
kg/sec, 20. 

States of flow, 1. 

Static pressure, measurement of, 155, 163, 
167, 173. 

Station meter, 127. 

Stausebeibe, 173, 174, 176. 

Steady motion, general equation, 198. 

versus turbulent motion, 1, 53. 

Steam flow in pipes, 38, 57. 

— in orifices, 204, 212. 

meters, 147, l^b, 168. 

■ viscosity of, 51, 54. 

Stream-line flow, 1, 4So, 486, 53. 

Street tubes. See Pneumatic tubes. 
Suction effect : 

depends upon size of opening, 237. 

in air impact, 221. 

in Pitot tubes, 163, 167, 

in Stausebeibe, 174. 

of cross winds, 237. 

of jet, 212. 

of various tips, 1 67. 

removed by bevelling, 166. 

by use of cone, 164. 

by use of small holes, 157, 173. 

Symbols used in equations and formuljc, 

10 . 

Systems of pneumatic tubes, 232. 

of units, S. 

Telephone cables, air flow in, 64. 
Temperature coefficient : 

of electrical resistance, 193. 
of beat conductivity, 6, 178. 
of viscosity, 52, 178. 

Temperature difference creating air 
pressure, 238. 

in bot-wire meter, 184, 189. 

in pipes, 79. 

melting-point of metals, 192. 

standard chosen, 5. 

Theory of air flow in pipes : 

Culley and Sabine, 95. 

Fritzsche, Hutte, 100. 

Harris, 102. 
innes, 98. 

Unwin, 77. 

Zeuncr, 97. 

Theories of orifice flow. Chap. XI. 
Thermodynamic equations, 199. 

Thomas meter, 154a. 

Throat pressure, 202, 213. 

radius defined, 73. 

Throttling in cocks, 219. 


Throttling in orifices, 216. 

loss of energy in, 219. 

Ticket distributor, 41. 

Tilting manometer, 171. 

Time to empty tube, 122. 

Tips for Pitot tubes, 160. 

very small, 172. 

Transit time of carriers in tubes : 
effect of condition of carriers, lOS. 

of tube, 107. 

of diameter, 106. 

of leaks, 109. 

of length of tube, 105. 

of method of working, 109. 

of pressure of working, 107, 229. 

equations for, Unwin, 79. 

various authorities, 112. 

fimctions/^,//, 80, 101. 

FI, F2, etc., 101. 

increased by looping tubes, 84, 86. 
in intermittent working, 114. 
measurement of, 114. 
minimum possible, 79. 
new versus old carriers, lOS. 
reduction of. See Increasing the 
speed. 

tests in practice, 112. 

to check theory, little use, 106. 

Trapezoidal distribution, 159. 

Trunk Exchange tubes, 235. 

Tubes, pneumatic. See Pneumatic tubes. 

Tunnel ventilation, 35. 

Turbine meter, 1.55. 

Turbulent flow, 1, 486, 53, 162. 

Untt of quantitj’, weight preferable to 
volume, 124. 

of resistance, 3. 

Units, factors for conversion ; 
densities, 8. 
pressures, 9. - 
quantities, 61. 
viscosities, 51. 
volumes, 62. 

Units, formula for converting constants, 7. 

Unsteady flow, 114. 

U.S.A. Pitot tube, 167. 

VACirtrxt working, 82. 

Velocity across a pipe and at boundary. 
See Velocity distribution. 

at centre of pipe, 110. 

— — critical, 1, 2, 486. 

A’clocity distribution : 

across pipes (Stanton), 1626. 

(Lees), 56, 181. 

across plates, 1626. 

altered by meter in pipe, 151, 169. 

around wires, 104. 

at edge of pipe, 53, 172, 176. 

elliptical, 1.55, loD, 163. 

found by Pitot tubes. Chap. IX. 
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Velocity distribution : 

found by hot- wire meter, Chap, X. 

general discussion, 159. 

independent of quantity, 165. 

in orifices, 191. 

in water jets, 1626. 

made uniform by baffiing, 169, 174. 

parabolic, 169. 

position o! mean velocity, 162a. 

uncertain, 109. 

theory, 159. 

Velocity • 

formulas m various units, 23. 
initial, so. 

in house and street tubes. See Transit 

in throat of orifice, 200. 
maximum and mean, 155. 
mean, 155. 

determination by multiple Pitot 

tube, 159. 

determined graphically, 165, 

position in pipe, 161. 

V'elocity meters, 124, and Chap. X. 

measurement, 124, 

absolute, 125. 

by anemometers, 150. 

by light. 154. 1546. 

by smoke, 164. 

of efflux. Nee Orifice flow, 

— ^ — of sound, 1, 202 

ratio of mean to maximum, 1626. 

traverse, definition, 157. 

varying with the time, 171. 

Ventilation formulae, 32, 34. 

Venturi meter, 129, 154, 154a. 


Viscosity : 

affected by temperature, 52. 
generally considered, 486, 60. 
kinematical,=r//OT, 486. 
not affected by pressure, 178, 
of air, 6, 51, 54. 
of coal gas, 51, 54. 
of steam, 51, 54. 
ol various gases, 6. 
related to f, 64. 

Viscous Lquids, flow in pipes, 60, 67. 
Volume of flow, formulae m various units, 
23. 

iiersus weight as unit, 124. 

Vortex meter, 153. 

Wateb flow in pipes, 43, 48. 

gas, qualities, 6. 

Watts emitted by hot wire. See Convec- 
tion. 

required to heat air or gas, 150 

Weight of air, 7. 

of fluid as unit quantity, 124. 

Wet station meters, 128. 

■Whirls, 2275. 

Wind direction meter, 155. 

Wind pressure. Nee Impact of air. 

aero motive force produced by, 237. 

Wires, convection from. See Convection 

fusing currents, 188. 

radiation from, 180. 

Work of air compression, 93. 

Z.T.D.I. stands for Zeitschri/t des Ter. 
BeuUcher Itigr. 



